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The center of this map is the Arctic Ocean. Only Europe, northern Africa, part of Asia, Iceland, 
and part of Greenland were known to Europeans in 1450. Then came explorers 
who skirted Africa. And for 200 years others reached into North 
and South America. Meanwhile, the voyages of Magellan 
and Drake proved that the world is round. 
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Preface 


his growing generation may learn from the history of our country much that 
will aid them to appreciate the present and to anticipate the future. How well 
they assume the burdens of the future, however, depends upon how thoroughly 
they learn the lessons taught by the past. With this in mind STORY OF OUR 
LAND AND PEOPLE is presented to those who will face the responsibility of 
effectively discharging the obligations of American citizenship at a time when the 
solution of national and international problems will require more individual com- 
petence than at any other period in our history. 

Four fundamental principles guided the preparalion of this book. Every teacher 


knows what they should be: an organization that is simple, logical, clear; a choice 


of topics suited to the interests and capacities of young readers; sufficient detail to 
provide reality; a style of writing that arouses and sustains interest. These prin- 
ciples guided the planning of the first edition in 1956. Time and wide usage in the 
classroom have proved them to be sound. As a consequence, they have been care- 
fully followed in this first completely rewritten revision. 

Each of the twelve units consists of carefully selected topics that are concerned 
with a major trend or movement. These units are mainly chronological in charac- 
ter and lead the reader to sense the continuity of our history. Since STORY OF 
OUR LAND AND PEOPLE is a textbook of American history intended for 
seventh- and eighth-grade readers the choice of topics has been limited to those 
that may be grasped by these pupils. This principle is supported by the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges often 
referred to as “ the Wesley Report,” and by the Seventeenth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, The Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory which states that “ We need to teach more effectively and more discrimi- 
natingly the things which should be taught on the lower levels . . .” Thus the 
principle of selectivity which was applied to the first edition is continued with 
equal force in this revision. 

The third of these time-tested principles grows out of the second. Young read- 
ers, and older boys and girls in senior high school who use this book, will find 
each topic presented in considerable detail. It is well established that students 
learn little from broad generalization. They require topics presented in vivid and 
colorful narration. 

Yeta highly selective and colorful narrative is not enough to sustain pupil in- 
terest. Every teacher knows that many pupils in our schools are below grade in 
reading ability and deficient in study skills. Success, from which interest so largely 
stems, depends upon growth in the pupil's power to read and to study. For this 
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reason the vocabulary has been carefully simplified in accordance with the latest 
word studies, and each chapter is followed by three helps: a word study to pro- 
mote vocabulary growth; a series of questions all answered in the chapter. to 
stimulate careful and accurate reading: and two or three thought questions to en- 
courage reflection. In addition each unit contains a summarizing exercis to assist 
in emphasizing main points, and an abundance of activities and suggested read- 
ings adapted to varied group and individual talents. Throughout the entire book 
numerous pictures, maps. charts, and diagrams have been placed where they will 
contribute most to understanding. Thus the fourth principle — stimulation and 
maintenance of pupil interest — is promoted by colorful narrative and adequate 
visual and study aids. 

To meet changes in thinking since the first. edition, the revised edition is broader 
in scope. It provides a more extended treatment of Latin America and the Far 
East. Conservation is discussed in the concluding portion of the account of the 
westward movement. A new chapter describes the changes in our ways of living 
which came as a result of an industrialized America. And throughout, the book 
gives increased emphases to the development of our democratic institutions and 
to the impact of international affairs upon our internal history. 

Chief among the purposes of school history are these two: development of a 
continuing interest and promotion of effective citizens. To this end the revised edi- 


tion of STORY OF OUR LAND AND PEOPLE is dedicated. 


G. W. M. 
Stamford, Connecticut 
September, 1947 
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HOW AMERICA WAS DISCOVERED 


Columbus Discovered the New World 


m 


2. The New World Was Explored 


Culver Service 


T £1 *Golunbus Discovered 


the New World 


T STORY of our country begins in the year 1492, 
when Columbus discovered a new world that was soon 
after called America. Like other explorers he came here 
from Europe, a part of what we now call the old world. 
In the old world at that time people knew nothing of 
the American continent or of the great oceans around 
it. The only world they knew consisted of Europe, a 
small part of Africa, and a larger part of Asia. All 
around these lands, which are pictured on our map, 
page 9, stretched an unknown sea which no ship had 
ever crossed. Europeans called it the Sea of Darkness 
because every evening it swallowed the bright sun, and 
then the dusk came creeping over it from what they 
imagined to be a great cavern of darkness beyond. 
The known world of 1492 was shaped like a platter, 
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men said, and the edge was a danger- 
ous place because there you might fall 
off. What the flat world stood on, what 
was under it, and why the sea did not 
flow over*its brim were questions 
which very few men tried to answer. 
Most people were afraid of that dark 
outer edge of the world, as some even 
now are afraid of the night. They 
feared the Sea of Darkness, now called 
the Atlantic Ocean, and shivered at 
the tales that sailors told about it. One 
story was of a magnet island which 
would draw the iron bolts out of any 
ship that came near it. Another told of 
sea monsters big enough to gulp down 
a ship with all its crew. A third told 
of a great whirlpool which sucked à 
ship down out of sight. Most people of 
that day believed such terrifying tales 
to be true. There were only a few 


E lr 


You may have heard stories about sea serpents, 

but in the sixteenth century people believed 

in such things, This picture was printed in a 
geography book in 1550. 


brave and adventurous men who 
hoped for a chance to sail a ship until 
they could get a glimpse of the sea 
monsters, or until they came near that 
dangerous edge of the world and had 
to turn back. 


Explorers and Traders Traveled East and West 


Old stories of travels stirred some 
people to wonder. One of the most in- 
teresting tells of Brendan who sailed 
from Ireland with a few companions 
into the Atlantic Ocean or Western 
Ocean. From a long voyage he re- 
turned to report that he had found a 
new land, which European geogra- 
phers placed on their maps as St. Bren- 
dams Isle. After his death, about A.D. 
550, tales were told of a beautiful land 
in the West where it was always morn- 
ing, and where men and women never 
grew old, This old story was remem- 
bered during World War I, when 
many a British soldier died for his 
country. His comrades said that he 
had * gone west,” that is, to St. Bren- 
dan’s Isle, where it is always morning 
in that far-off land. 


Northmen visited our country. The 
earliest westward voyages of which 
there is no doubt were made by the 
Northmen, or Norsemen, who are 
called also Vikings [vai‘kings] be- 
cause they lived on the viks [viks], or 
bays, that cut into the coasts of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden. As sail- 
ors they had no equal in skill and cour- 
age when they voyaged to Englan 
Russia, Spain, or Egypt in search of 
trade or plunder. On other voyages 
westward they discovered Iceland and 
Greenland, where they settled down 
for a time. Some of their descendants 
live there to this day. 

Most famous of these early Norse- 
men is Leif Ericson which means Leif 


the son of Eric. His friends called him 


Leif the Lucky. He was led to search 
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Would you have dared to sail across the Atlantic in a ship such as this? The Vikings did it. Oats 
were used to propel the ship in calm weather and against the wind. 


Greenland; so off he went on another 
gh voyage. Hardly was he out of sight 
land when a gale swooped down from 
north, driving his boat before it like 
à storm-blown gull. Day after day he ran 


$ 


wonder on a strange land, thickl 
ge y wooded, 


not even his f. i 
oval E ar-going people had 


Others had heard this old tale; but 
Leif thought he must prove it true. 
And he did. By a daring voyage about 
A.D. 1000 he found the land which is 
now our land, and camped here for a 
season. Two things that pleased him 
were the oak trees, which were good 
for ship timber, and the abundant ani- 
mals and birds. The place was prob- 
ably somewhere on the New England 
coast. Leif called it Vinland, or Wine- 
land, because of the wild grapes he 
found growing in the woods. The dis- 
covery by Leif the Lucky was well 
known to his own people. Other Euro- 
peans heard of it as a rumor, and the 
story was soon forgotten. 
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The Old World was divided into West 
and East. A glance at the on 

9 will show the bus TOS M 
1492 in two widely separated parts. 
Between w&s a vast unknown region 
of mountains and desert. On the west- 
ern side is Europe and on the eastern 
side, Asia, which was then called the 


Orient. Europeans knew "a little 
about Asia because it was to get 


ined it to be a place where even poor 
folk dressed in silk, and where chil- 
dren used pearls when they the 
game that we now call 

India was a part of this attractive 
Orient. Another more distant part was 
known by the name Cathay, or China 
as we now call it. Nearer to 

were Arabia and Persia, famous 
their rugs and perfumes. Dotting the 
sea to eastward of India X the 
Spice Islands, so called from 
them came pepper, cloves, and cinna- 
mon. We get spices from the East In- 
dies, as they are now called, very 


people had no ice houses or cooling 
systems, so they used spices to pre- 
serve food in summer and to give a 
pleasant taste to the salted meat and 
fish which they ate all winter long. 

Though the journey was long and 
filled with hardship, a few travelers 
had visited India. Like all travelers 
they brought back interesting stories. 
Some told of wealthy cities, of noble 
kings, of beautiful temples, of marvel- 
ous inventions. Others spoke of wise 


there by land or by sea. They imag- - 
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Venice, who were among the first to 
journey from Italy to far-distant 
Cathay. With them on a second four- 
ney went a son, Marco, a boy of 17. 
Marco became the friend and advisor 
of the Great Khan [kahn], as the Chi- 
nese emperor was called, and served 
him for many years. After he returned 
to Venice his adventures were written 
in a book, which we now read as The 
Book of Ser [master] Marco Polo. In 
it he told of the spices, silks, jewels, 
and furs of Cathay, and of the emper- 


beyond 
Cathay, and of the island country of 
Cipango [si pang’goh], now called Ja- 


Fo were interested in 
Marco Polo's story because they were 
always making new maps. Eagerly 
some asked, is that great ocean to the 
eastward of Cathay the same ocean 
that is westward of Europe? If so, they 
— ^ 8 must be round and not 


m^ 

Crusades led to more trade with the 
East. The Crusades were wars waged 
by European nations against eastern 
tribesmen. The First Crusade began 
in 1096, and eight more were fought 
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within the next 200 or more years. 
Christian people of Europe called 
them holy wars because their object 
was to win the Holy Land of Pales- 
tine and especially the city of Jeru- 
salem from the Mohammedans. These 
warlke people had a different reli- 
gion, called Mohammedanism [moh 
ham'oh d'n izm], and they mistreated 
Christian pilgrims for visiting the 
places where Christ had taught. 

One result of the Crusades was to 
increase European trade with eastern 
lands. For some of these wars many 
ships were built to carry fighting men 
with their provisions, and ship cap- 
tains soon learned that any goods 
brought from the Near East could be 
sold in Europe at a high price. So be- 
gan an immense new trade. The prof- 
its were so large that two Italian cities, 
Genoa [jen'oh uh] and Venice, fought 
each other to get control of it. Trad- 
ers from Genoa usually followed the 
northern route through Constantino- 
ple [kohn stan ti noh'p1] to the Black 
Sea, and from there to India by cara- 
van, Venetian traders went in their 
own ships by the southern route to 
Egypt, then by caravan across the des- 
ert to the Red Sea, and from there in 
hired ships to India. A caravan was a 
company of traders going overland; 
some of the routes they followed are 
pictured on our map, page 9. 


Long voyages were made possible by 
new inventions. The first trading ships 
were very small, compared with ships 
of our day, and seamen did not ven- 
ture far from land. When within sight 
` of shore, they steered by landmarks 
such as a hill or a church steeple. Far- 
ther out they held their course in clear 
weather, by the sun or, at night, by 


the stars. When a storm rose they were 
always in danger of being driven off 
their course and wrecked. 

One invention that greatly helped 
them was the mariner's compass. The 
important part of it was a little bar of 
steel, called a needle, which always 
pointed to the north. By using this in- 
vention a captain could hold a straight 
course even when the sun and stars 
were hidden by storm clouds. It was 
called the mariner’s compass because 
mariners or sailors used it at sca. 

Another useful invention was gun- 
powder. Someone in China invented 
it thousands of years ago, but the Chi- 
nese used it chiefly for making a big 
noise in celebrations. Europeans be- 
gan to use it about 1350, for firing bul- 
lets and cannon balls. After that date, 
ships armed with cannon need not 
fear to approach a strange coast. The 
sailors had a big advantage over sav- 
ages armed with bows, spears, and 
slingshots. 

A third invention, the printing press, 
helped mariners because its movable 
type could be used to print books 
cheaply. Before the press was in- 
vented, a “book” was a manuscript 
written by hand. Copying was slow 
work, and very expensive because only 
a few trained men could do it. A book 
the size of the one you are reading 
would cost a thousand dollars or more. 
So there were few books, The Chinese 
had an easier way of making a book 
by carving the letters of a whole page 
on a block of wood; but that also was 
expensive because the block could not 
be used for printing any other book. 
The first printing press with movable 
type, somewhat like the type used in 
this book, was probably invented by 
a German named Gutenberg [goo'ten 
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burg] about 40 years before Colum- 
bus sailed on his first voyage of dis- 
covery. 

Before the printing press appeared, 
any new Ind or any new trade route 
was known only to the man who dis- 
covered it. If his report was written 
by hand, it remained unknown to out- 
siders because no copies were made. 
Movable type made it possible for 
every discovery to be printed in books, 
which quickly found their way to ev- 
ery navigation school in Europe. In 
these schools, books were used as a 
help in teaching the four important 
subjects: geography; astronomy; map 
making; and navigation, that is, how 
to direct the course of a ship by means 
of sun and stars, map and the compass, 
a new invention. 


How trading was done. Before the 
Crusades ended, Europe looked to the 
East for silk, rugs, perfumes, ivory, 
candied fruit, sugar, pearls, precious 
stones, and other goods that only the 
rich could buy. Cotton, rice, drugs, 
and spices were needed by rich and 
poor alike, and for such goods the de- 
mand was greater than the supply. 

To understand this matter of supply 
and demand, look at it in this way. A 
trader might bring to Paris or London 
a pack of spices big enough to supply 
only 100 families when over 1000 fam- 
ilies wanted spice and would buy it 
if they could. Such conditions always 
mean high prices; and in every land 
or age men always try to buy what 
they want at low prices. 

At that time eastern goods brought 
very high prices because, before reach- 
ing Europe, they must pass through 
the hands of many traders, each of 
whom made a profit, Some goods left 


EARLY COMPASS 


This early compass was balanced on oiled 

pivots resting on the inside of the bow] to keep 

the needle level when the ship rolled. Can 
you find the needle? 


India in creaking carts drawn by oxen, 
and every ox had a bonnet of leaves to 
shade his head from the sun. At the 
end of a few hundred miles the goods 
would be sold to another trader, who 
carried them to the next town by cam- 
els. These odd beasts, called “ ships of 
the desert,” had harness bells which 
made a pleasant sound, like a little 
tune. Then the goods would be bought 
by a third trader, who repacked them 
for his slaves to carry. These poor 
slaves had no green bonnets or cheer- 
ful bells, but only their heavy burden, 
which they bore because they had no 
choice. So we read with interest this 
“Song of the Slave,” written on one 
of the caravan routes, before America 


was discovered: 
LI 


AMERICA WAS DISCOVERED 


Ewing Galloway. 


Goods were carried from the East to markets in Asia Minor and Egypt in caravans such as this, — 


"Tis strange, at every stage 2 along the 
road, 

As soon as I have eased me of my load, 

Ihear the jangling camel bell’s refrain, 

Bidding me bind my burden on again! 


Thus slowly from town to town the 
caravans crossed Asia westward, a 
year's journey. Other goods came from 
India by .ship to the Persian Gulf, 
where another trader would buy and 
carry them to the Red Sea. Then by 
caravan they crossed overland to the 
Mediterranean [me di tuh ray'ni'n], 
where an Italian ship would take them 
on board for Genoa or Venice, From 
there another ship would carry the 
same goods to Spain or France or Eng- 
land. So they passed through many 
hands, many stages, and at every stage 
the price went higher. 


Turks blocked one of the trade routes. 
Trade with the East was growing rap- 
idly after the Crusades when the Mo- 
hammedan Turks shocked all Europe 
by capturing Constantinople, in 1458. 
This city, then one of the most impor- 
tant in the world, had long been a 
great trading place because it stood 


on one of the main trade routes bez 


tween West and East. It is now called 
Istanbul [eestahnbool], and is & 
Turkish city. 

Conquest of the city by the warlike 


Turks did not make an end of eastern” 


trade, but only dealt a hard blow from 
which it was hard to recover. 


made European caravans pay a high 
price for the privilege of passing 


through Turkish territory. If any trad- 
ing ship appeared in the eastern Med- 
iterranean it would very likely be: 
stopped by Turkish sailors. The cap- 


tain and his crew would be given three _ 
choices, all bad. Did they want to pay 


a heavy tax for their freedom to the - 


right to sail in Turkish waters or did — 


they prefer to be sold as slaves? If the - 
" to both of these - 


answer was “no 
choices, the captain and his crew 


would be thrown into the sea to. 
drown. So they had the choice of pay- 


ing heavily, of slavery, or of death. 
Even before 1458 so many eastern 


products were wanted in Europe that - 


the demand could not be supplied — 


even if all caravan routes were left 


NoZ 
sooner were the Turks in control of 
the northern trade route than they ` 


1 
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wide open. Some other way to the 
East was needed, and the way must be 
wholly by sea because goods could be 
carried much more cheaply by ship 
than by caravan. When the Turks 
made the eastern Mediterranean risky 
for Europeans, the search for other sea 
routes was doubled. 

Columbus was only one of many 
navigators who were hoping to solve 
this problem. He had read or heard 
the story told by Marco Polo, of a 
great ocean to eastward of Cathay, 
and he had a map which located 
Cathay to westward of Europe. That 
is why he sailed west to find a trade 
route to the East, but before Colum- 
bus could get ships for his voyage 
Portuguese seamen were on their way 
to India by sea. 


How the Portuguese found a new trade 
route. Portugal was then a strong na- 
tion, and her navigation schools were 
the best of their kind. The most fa- 
mous of all such schools was estab- 
lished by a son of the Portuguese king 
who became widely known as Prince 
Henry the Navigator. His trained ex- 
plorers thought, naturally enough, that 
to reach the East they must sail east- 
ward; büt before that could be done 
from Portugal, a ship must first sail 
far southward as can be seen on the 
map, page 14. And there to the south 
was the huge bulk of Africa, “ the dark 
continent," which was supposed to 
end in a land of fire surrounded by 
boiling seas, a picture which did 
not appeal to the naturally supersti- 
tious sailors. 

These fears, of course, were imagi- 
nary. But Portuguese sailors really be- 
lieved these things. Nevertheless they 
dared to sail down the west coast of 


Africa. Farther and farther they 
until one brave captain, Bartholome 
Diaz [dee ahth'], at last passed a cape 
which he named “Good Hope,” a 
beheld an open sea strétching far 
away to the eastward. But there his 
sailors rebelled because they suffered: 
from hunger, and feared the strange 
sea on which no ship, so far as they 
knew, had ever sailed. It was the In* 
dian Ocean, so called because beyond 


land of India. 

Diaz returned home unhappily. 
had found the way but could not fol 
low it. He had sailed about 3,500 miles 
before turning back — the longest voy- 
age that a ship had ever made up to 
that time, in 1486. Today we travel 
as much as 3,500 miles in 24 hours 
by plane. 

Sailors who returned with Diaz: 
from this heroic voyage told such a 
tale of hunger, of thirst, and of the 
terrible disease of scurvy, that for a 
time no other ship ventured into the | 
unknown sea. Then a captain named 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of © 
Good Hope and sailed northwestward 
over the new ocean. He was the first 
to reach India by sea in 1498 after a 
voyage that took nearly a year. He 
brought home such a cargo of spice, 
ivory, and silk as no European had 
ever seen. To prove that the goods 
came direct from India he brought a 
letter from an Indian prince to the 
Portuguese king. It said: 


A nobleman of your royal household 
has visited my kingdom, and his visit 
gave me pleasure. In my land is great 
abundance of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
pepper, and precious gems. What I would 
have from your land in exchange is gold, 
silver, coral, and scarlet cloth. 
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Columbus Sailed Westward 


The question that European traders 
were all asking in 1492 was: Who can 
find the way to India by sea? Portu- 
guese mariners were beginning to find 
the answer, as we have told, when an 
Italian navigator, Christopher Colum- 
bus? appeared on the scene with a new 
plan. The world is not flat like a plat- 
ter but round like an orange, he said, 
and for that reason, any European 
ship may reach the East by sailing di- 
rectly west. 


Why he thought so. However startling 
the idea of a round world may have 
been to many at that time, it certainly 
was not new. In fact, over 2000 years 
earlier the astronomers of both Egypt 
and Greece had announced that the 
world is shaped like a globe. Peo- 
ple demanded proof, of course, and 
when proof was not given they thought 
the astronomers were a little crazy 
from star gazing. But the idea of a 
globe-shaped world lived on, and was 
taught in the navigation school that 
Columbus attended when he was a 
boy. 

On first hearing that the world 
might be round, Columbus began to 
think of what he had himself ob- 
served when he stood on the shore, as 
often he did, to watch a ship put out 
to sea. If the earth were really flat, as 
men said, the huge dark hull of a ship 
would be seen when the eye could not 
make out its sail or mast. But the op- 
posite is true, he thought, remember- 


ing how a ship disappears from sight, ' 


first the hull, next the sail, finally the 
flag at the masthead. So his own eyes 
seemed to prove the truth of what he 


had heard, that the earth must be 
round. 


What Columbus learned in school and 
at sca. Of his early years we know very 
little. The probable facts are that he 
was born at Genoa, Italy, and that 
from an uncle, who was a sailor, he 
heard tales of sea adventure with a 
boy's wonder and delight. At eight or 
ten years he was sent to the navigation 
school of his native city. There his first 
task was to learn to read Latin, which 
was then the only written language in 
European schools. 

There were two subjects that fasci- 
nated him in school: geography, with 
its many tales of strange lands; and 
navigation. This included the art of 
sailing a ship and the method of di- 
recting its course by means of the sun 
in daytime, by the stars at night, and 
by chart and compass at all hours. In 
short, geography told him of distant 
parts of the earth; navigation told him 
how to get there by sea. 

His first lesson on shipboard, learned 
when he was about 14 years old, was 
to obey orders. This is still the first les- 
son of a sailor, and a necessary lesson 
for anyone. Next came a lesson which 
no sailor ever forgets: constantly to 
watch the sky, the clouds, the wind, 
the changing color of water when it 
says “deep " or “shallow,” and the 
many other signs which spell safety or 
danger to a sailing ship. 

A third lesson was to learn the work 
of a captain, who must know how to 
handle a ship in every kind of weather, 
and to handle his crew in all moods, 
cheerful or rebellious. After Colum- . 
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Ewing Galloway 


This is a picture of an exact copy of the Nina, built from plans found in Spain. Compare its size 
with that of the early type of rowboat shown astern of the Nina. 


bus had mastered his sailor’s trade he 
turned to the making of maps, and 
studied two or three years more in the 
navigation schools of Portugal, then 
the best to be found. 

Perhaps the most helpful lesson that 
Columbus learned in his 80 years of 
preparation was confidence in the sea 
itself. We have elsewhere heard of the 
tales of terror told in those days, and 
of a sailor’s fear to venture far from 
land. But if Columbus ever believed 
any of these stories he soon rejected 
them as foolish. He made voyages all 
over the Mediterranean. Once he 
sailed on a Portuguese ship far down 
the African coast, and wherever he 
went the sea was the same. Its only 
dangers were storm, thirst, hunger, 
shallow water, and tide currents. Some 
of these he had to endure; others he 
must be careful to avoid. 


» 


He decided to sail west to India. In a 
letter, Columbus told of having sailed 
to the English coast, and it is probable 
that he made a later voyage to Ice- 
land. In either place he may have 
heard of Leif the Lucky's discovery, 
and of fishermen who every season 
followed Leifs course to some far- 
western land. One of his brothers had 
gone with Captain Diaz to the Cape 
of Good Hope, more than 8,000 miles 
from home. The crew suffered from 
thirst and hunger on that voyage; yet 
nearly all hands returned in safety. In 
waters which no sailor had ever seen 
before, the ship met nothing more dan- 
gerous than wind or wave, and from 
her masthead at every sunrise or sun- 
set rang out the old familiar cry, “ All's 
well! ” 

As Columbus thought of that superb 
voyage southward, his eyes sought the 
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map and there, only 2,500 miles to 
westward, as he thought, India was 
represented as waiting for some man 
brave enough to come and find it. The 
man who s#iled westward might reach 
India by the shortest route possible. 
Why not be that man? Why not be the 
first to say, " Let's go! "? 


How he got his ships. Perhaps the 
hardest thing done by Columbus was 
to persuade men of wealth to furnish 
ships for the voyage of discovery. He 
was poor, and ships he must have; not 
one, but five or six. It was dangerous 
for a single ship to venture far in 
strange waters. 

To Genoa, first, then to other Italian 
cities Columbus went for help, ex- 
plaining his plan, his reasons, and the 
reward of a westward journey, But 
rich merchants, who were all hoping 
for a new way to the East, would not 
risk one of their many ships to find it 
by sailing west. 

To Portugal he went next, where the 
King called a council of statesmen to 
hear him, and then dismissed him to 
wait a few months for his answer. 
While he waited, a ship captain was 
ordered out, secretly, to try his plan. 
After a short voyage on the Sea of 
Darkness the captain returned, saying 
that nothing could be found on the 
other side. 

In Spain, now, Columbus spent 
seven weary years trying to make 
statesmen see that his plan was good, 
and that large rewards in land and 
trade would surely come from follow- 
ing it. King Ferdinand and Queen Isa- 
bella get the credit for offering the 
needed ships, but Ferdinand should 
be left out of the honors. He opposed 
the voyage, and when new lands were 


discovered he proved ungrateful. It 
was Isabella alone who believed in 
Columbus, and she was loyal to her 
belief. Her motive was not land or 
wealth or trade but sympathy for the 
“heathen” people on the other side 
of the earth, whom she hoped to help 
by Christian missions. 

Not till Isabella declared, it is re- 
ported, that if need be she would sell 
her jewels to pay for the voyage did 
other Spanish officials give consent. 
Then a religious brotherhood col- 
lected money for the enterprise; but 
only three ships were secured. The 
largest, the Santa Maria, was only 
90 feet long — only 12 feet longer than 
a tennis court. She was badly in need 
of repairs. The others were the smaller 
Pinta and the tiny Nina. Ninety sail- 
ors were with difficulty engaged, some 
by bribes, some by being freed from 
jail. Captains were eager for the great 
adventure, but the feeling uppermost 
in the minds of the crew was fear. 

; i 
Columbus discovered land in the west. 
On our map, we may trace his course 
from Palos to the New World. The 
first leg of the voyage took him to the 
Canary Islands because these were the 
most western lands known to sailors. 
From there he headed into the Sea of 


' Darkness, holding a straight course for 


Cipango, or Japan, which was the 
nearest part of Asia according to his 
chart. From Japan his course would be 
to Cathay, or China. After taking on 
food and water there, he would follow 
the coast southward to India. 

No sooner did the land drop out of 
sight astern than terror of the un- 
known sea ahead arose like a cloud, 
and- with it came a spirit of mutiny or 
rebellion. For weeks there was hardly 
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an hour when fear-ridden sailors were 
not plotting to throw their leader over- 
board and turn back home. Sometimes 
Columbus laughed at their fears. At 
other times he quieted them, as one 
calms frightened children; or he 
showed them a branch with red ber- 
ries which a wave had tossed against 
the Santa Maria, a message which told 
that land must be near. When birds 
flew over the ships, heading into the 
southwest, he changed his westward 
course to follow them, For it was now 
autumn, and the migrating birds knew 
where the land was. 

One night, as Columbus paced the 
deck, his keen eyes searching the west, 
a light gleamed out of the darkness 
and blazed brightly for a moment, and 
vanished. It was probably.a torch in 
the hand of some Indian on a dark 
trail. If only we knew the name of that 
Indian, we might build a monument 
to him as the first to flash the signal of 
this American land, a lighted torch. 
Then a ship's gun boomed. From the 
Pinta rang out the cry for which every 
ear had hungered, “Land ho!” 


What he found. Dawn came, the dawn 
of Friday, October 12, 1492, and Span- 
ish sailors could hardly believe their 
eyes. For they were seeing no such 
wild or terrible place as they had 
feared. Instead was an island bathed 
in rosy light, shaded by green trees. 
At sunrise Columbus went ashore, 
where his first act was to kneel and 
thank God. Then he unfurled the ban- 
ner of Spain and took possession of the 
new land for Ferdinand and Isabella. 
He named this first discovered Ameri- 
can island San Salvador. To the cop- 
per-colored natives, who came to won- 
der at the white-winged ships and 


white-skinned men, he gave the name 
Indians, thinking their island must be 
one of many that his map located near 
the coast of India. . 

Seeking the mainland with its spice 
and pearls, Columbus sailed away 
southward. So he discovered Cuba 
and other islands which still bear the © 
mistaken name of West Indies. All that 
autumn he cruised up and down, only 
to find dense forests where he looked 
for wealthy cities, and half-naked sav- 
ages where he hoped to find wise men 
who could speak Arabic, the language 
of traders in those days. 

Winter came with its storms, while 
still he searched in vain. The captain - 
of the Pinta deserted him, vanishing 
in the night with ship and crew. His 
own ship, the Santa Maria, was 
wrecked on a shoal Only the Nina 
was left. On this little ship, after leav- 
ing 40 sailors on Haiti to await his re- 
turn, Columbus crossed the winter | 
ocean eastward to Spain. When the 
battered Nina crept at last into her 
home harbor she was received in - 
amazed silence at first, then with 
boom of guns, clamor of bells, and 
shouts of rejoicing, as for a ship re- 
turned from the dead. 


He made other voyages of discovery. 
Honor came to Columbus when he re- 
ported his discovery of great islands | 
on the other side of the Sea of Dàrk- | 
ness. It was easy now to get ships, and 
the next year he sailed in command of 
a large fleet. His first work was to 
make settlements which would hold 
the new islands as Spanish colonies, - 
and this work was well done. His next 
attempt was to go on with the best of 
his ships to find India and the Spice 
Islands. 
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During eight years Columbus made 
four voyages. He found the mainlands 
of Central and of South America, but 
with every new discovery he was more 
puzzled. According to his maps, this 
vast new land ought:to be a part of 
China or India; but his eyes told him 
that it was something very different. 
Meanwhile, as appointed governor of 
the new colonies, he made enemies by 
his strict rule. Also, he began the cus- 
tom of enslaving the Indians to work 
for white masters. Once he was sent 
back to Spain as a prisoner in chains. 

With the death of Queen Isabella, 
who alone trusted him, Columbus lost 
all influence at the Spanish court, and 
was as a man forgotten. He went to 
his grave in 1506 without knowing 


that in his search for a westward way 
to India he had discovered something 
vastly greater, a new world. 


Why his work was importdnt. The dis- 
covery of a new world by Columbus 
had results so great that we can hardly 
measure them. He was the first to lead - 
settlers here. He was the first to plant 
enduring colonies, Following his ex- 
ample came Spanish, F rench, English, 
and other explorers who gradually 
built up ‘towns, states, and nations in 
what had been a wilderness. In a 
word, the discovery of Columbus was 
of immense importance because it was 
the first of many connected acts of 
courage and faith which all together 
have made American history. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


To be sure that you understand their meaning, use each of these words 
in a sentence. If you are not certain, re-read the text, or look up the word 
in your dictionary before beginning to write. 


1. colonized 
2. abundance: 


3. migration 
4. Mohammedan 


5 confidence 
6. influence 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. When does the story of our country begin? Why? 

2. According to the belief of many in 1492, how was the world shaped? 
Did Columbus agree with them? 

8. What information did Marco Polo give the people of Europe about 


China? 


4, Three inventions helped to make the long voyage of Columbus pos- 


sible. What were they? 


5. Why was trade between the East and West expensive and dan- 


gerous? 


6. Who was the first man to reach India by sea? Follow his route on a 


globe or map of the world. 


7. Some people still think that the earth is flat. What evidence have we 


to prove that it is round? 


8. What two conditions in the Old World helped to explain why Co- 


lumbus sailed westward? 


9. Why was Columbus considered by his friénds to be a failure? 


10. 


iL 


THE NEW WORLD WAS EXPLORED 


Columbus learned three things which helped him to make a success- 
ful voyage. What were they? 
What were three important results of the voyage of Columbus? 


s TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Why should an account of Marco Polo's travels in Asia be included 


in a history of the United States? 


. Columbus was not the first to reach the New World, but we honor 


him as the discoverer of America. Why? 


. Some writers of history say that the discovery of America was an 


accident. Can you explain what they mean? 


2 , + 7 Lhe New World Was Explored 


Ty searching for a trade route to In- 
dia and China by sea, Columbus had 
found vast new lands which were no 
part of either country. When it be- 
came certain that Columbus had found 
a new continent, two questions arose. 
One was: To what ruler do these un- 
known lands belong? The other ques- 
tion was: Who will be first to find a 
passage through them or around them 
to the trade of eastern countries? 
Three strong nations — Spain, France, 
England — quickly sent , exploring 
ships for the answer to the questions 
that Columbus’ voyages had raised. 
European rulers were interested, 
first of all. Knowing that everything 
which men use for food or clothing or 
shelter comes from the land, each nat- 
urally wanted these new American 
lands for his own people. If the Jands 
belonged to the Chinese emperor, Eu- 
ropean nations would be careful not 
to offend such a powerful ruler. But if 


they belonged only to savages, then, 
according to European reasoning, the 
lands might go to the first nation that 
seized control of them. 

Geographers were interested for a 
different reason. They wanted to write 
new geographies, and to make maps 
that would show how the newly dis- 
covered lands stood in relation to Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

Churchmen were all interested in 
how they might best help all the 
savages of this western world. So it 
happened that almost every early set- 
tlement in the New World had at least 
one devoted priest or devoted minis- 
ter whose duty was to teach the sav- 
ages and to show them a better way of 
living. 

Merchants who dealt in foreign 
goods were interested in establishing 
trade with the American world. This 
trade would be very profitable, they 
thought, because Columbus had 
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brought home jewels and golden or- 
naments which, it was reported, the 


savages had given in exchange for 


glass beads, cooking pots, and brightly 
colored cloth. They did not want to 
pass up such bargains. 


European Nations Claimed Parts of the New World 


Portugal had no great interest in 
the lands discovered by Columbus. 
As you know, her traders were ex- 
pecting the discovery of what they 
thought would be a better route to the 
East. They felt sure they had found 
it when, in 1498, Da Gama brought 
back a cargo direct from the Spice 
Islands. Two years later 17 Portuguese 
ships set sail to follow his course 
around Africa. 

In command of this fleet was Pedro 
Cabral [pay'droh cah brahl’], a care- 
less captain but lucky in the end. 
Drifting far out of the right course, 
he was looking for the African conti- 
nent to eastward when the lookout at 
the masthead saw land rising from the 
sea to westward. Having no idea what 
he had found, Cabral raised a flag over 
the land to claim it for Portugal, and 
sent back one of his ships to report the 
discovery of unknown territory which 
he named Brazil. To run ahead of our 
story, Brazil remained in Portugal's 
possession until 1822 when it became 
a separate nation. Its ruler, however, 
was an emperor. In 1889, the people 
drove out their second emperor, and 
set up a republic, known as the United 
States of Brazil. It is the only part of 
the western world where Portuguese 
is the language most widely used by 
the people. 


America was named for an explorer. 
In 1499, the year before Cabral’s 
ships sighted Brazil, a Spanish vessel 
skirted its coast for many miles, 


Aboard this vessel was an Italian 


named Amerigo Vespucci [ah may ree’ 


goh ves poo'chee]. Perhaps he was the 
first to realize that the lands dis- 
covered by Columbus were no part of 
China, India or Asia, as other ex- 
plorers believed. In a letter he wrote 
a surprising thing: *We have found 
here what may well be a new world." 

Amerigo's report fell into the hands 
of geographers who were then making 
maps of the western Atlantic. They 


gave his name to the land he had de- * 


scribed, using the Latin form Ameri- 
cus. For this reason the name “ Amer- 
ica" appeared in print for the first 
time. Only one of the many American 


republics now bears the name of Co- | 


lumbus, but our poets and song writ- 
ers honor him when they call our 
country Columbia. 


England claimed North America. Five 
years after Columbus had found 
strange islands in the Western Ocean, 


England laid claim to a whole conti- | 
nent beyond the islands, This claim | 


was based on a discovery made by an | 


Italian sea captain, Giovanni Caboto 


[joh vah’nee cah boh'toh] whose name | 


was changed to John Cabot when he , 


served under the English flag. Cabot, 
like Columbus, believed the shortest 
sea route to the East was to be found 
by sailing west. But Cabot, unlike Co- 
lumbus, felt this route lay toward the 
northwest. 

In one small ship, the St. Matthew, 
with his son and 15 more men as à 
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jutting out 


t result of Cabot's 


voyage is that it gave England a claim 
to the whole of North America ~ by 


right of discovery.” On its Atlantic 
coast the first English colonies would 
later be planted, and these colonies 


would in time become the free coun- 
try of the United States. There are 
other facts of history that link Cabot's 


voyage to later times. One was that the 
French settled in what is now our 
Middle West and Canada. But Eng- 


land and her colonies drove France 
out in the French and Indian War. 
And today, Canada, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, is 
our friendliest neighbor nation. 


France claimed a part of North Amer- 
ica, 1524. The first ships sent by France 
to explore the new world are said to 
have been in command of a navigator 
named Verrazano [verahtsab'noh]. 
While sailing along our Atlantic coast 
he was the first to enter New York har. 
bor, which he described as “a beau- 
tiful lake.” Because of this voyage 
France laid claim to the coast of North 
America as early as 1524. To hold the 
land two small settlements were made, 
one in Carolina, the other in Florida. 
The first French colony perished of 
starvation; the second was destroyed 


command of Jacques Cartier [kahr’- 
tyay] and was guided by fishermen 
who were even then making yearly 
voyages to the Newfoundland coast 
for codfish. Cartier pushed farther 
west and discovered a river which he 
named St. Lawrence. Up this noble 
river of Canada he sailed as far as the 
high cliff which Indians called Que- 
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Culver Service 


Hernando Cortez was one of the earliest Span- 

ish conquerers. He captured the Aztec capital, 

now Mexico City, and paved the way to make 
Mexico a Spanish colony. 

To all her new settlements Spain 
was careful to bring her way of living, 
her language, her books, her schools 
and colleges, her religion, and her 
form of government. Spain was a 
Catholic country, and only Catholics 
were permitted to live in her colonies. 
Spain was then ruled by a king, and 
her colonists had no chance of self- 
government. They had nothing to say 
about making the laws which they 
must obey, but must submit to the 
governor appointed by the king. Span- 
ish belief in education may be indi- 
cated by two simple facts. Every set- 
tlement, however small, had at least 
one priest, who served also as Indian 
teacher; and a college was established 
in the little town of St. Francis, in 


Santo Domingo, West Indies, in 1 
That was about 50 years before 
leigh tried to plant a self-governin 
English colony at Roanoke. 

Overlooking every settlement was 
fort to protect Spanish ships in the 
harbor and to prevent other ships from 
entering. From every colony as a basey 
adventurers went out by sea or land 
to plant more colonies. First, ah exe 
plorer would report his discovery of 
new territory. Next, a military expedi- 
tion would pick the place for a settles 
ment, and persuade or compel its Ins 
dians to accept Spanish rule. Them 
came farmers or miners with their 
families, to hold the land as a part of 
the Spanish Empire. 

From every new settlement a trail 
was opened through jungle or desert 
to connect it with older settlements to 
the north or south. As vears passed; 
this rough trail, barely wide enough 
for a pack-saddled mule, was broad- 
ened and “improved.” It became el 
camino real [el kahmee’noh ray 
yahl’], the “road royal,” which bound 
the scattered colonists into one peo- 
ple, one empire. By such methods did 
Spain bring her old-world education 
and religion to a completely new 
world. 

While this work was being done, 
largely by devoted priests, there were 
other adventurers whose greed for 
gold led them to treat the natives with 
cruelty. Cortes [kawr tez'], who con- 
quered the Aztecs of Mexico, and Pi- 
zarro [pi zah/roh], who plundered the 
Incas of Peru, are only two of many 
examples. From the conquered lands 
huge treasures of gold and silver were 
sent back to Spain, there to be used 
for hiring more soldiers, building more 
ships, and planting more colonies. 
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Balboa discovered the Pacific, 1515. 
Vasco de Balboa [balboh'uh] was a 
Spanish nobleman who had settled 
down as a planter in the West Indies. 
Becoming &eary of this dull life, he 
resolved to plant a new colony in what 
we now call the Isthmus of Panama. 
While busy with this adventure, he 
heard from Indians of great waters 
on the western side, which he hoped 
might be the long-sought passageway 
to India. When his men had hacked a 
way through dense jungle to a moun- 
tain top, Balboa climbed a tree. From 
it he beheld with wonder an ocean 
that no European had ever seen be- 
fore. Into that ocean he waded, after 
four days of jungle cutting. Grandly 
he raised a banner and flourished his 
sword. Loudly he proclaimed that ev- 
ery land touched by the new ocean 
belonged by right of discovery to 
the Spanish throne. Because he had 
crossed the isthmus in a southerly di- 
rection, where our Panama Canal now 
runs from Colón to Panama, he named 
his discovery the South Sea, a name 
which clung to it for the next two cen- 
turies. 

Hearing from matives that their 
golden ornaments came from “a land 
of gold " far to the south, Balboa built 
two little ships for a voyage of dis- 
covery. Before he could carry out his 
plan he was beheaded, on a charge of 
treason, meaning that he had betrayed 
his country. It was the more lucky Pi- 
zarro who used the ships in his con- 
quest of Peru, the Indian *land of 
gold." 


Magellan sailed around the world, 1519. 
First to cross the ocean that Balboa 
had discovered was Ferdinand de Ma- 
gellan [muh jel'uhn], a great Portu- 


guese navigator. After making two 
voyages around Africa eastward to the 
Spice Islands, he a westward 
voyage to the same goal, When he laid 
this bold plan before the Portuguese 
court it was turned down for two rea- 
sons. Traders were making money by 
following Da Gama’s route to the East, 


— e 
long, too dangerous. 


Magellan's plan was accepted by 

the Spanish court, however, largely 
because of a hope to win the rich spice 
trade away from the Portuguese. 
In command of five ships, Magellan 
sailed under the Spanish flag and 
spent a whole year in feeling his way 
along the unknown, eastern coast of 
South America. There one ship de- 
serted him, returning to Spain with 
the report that all the others were lost. 
Far to the south he found a passage- 
way through the New World, ever 
since called the Straits of Magellan. 
But the strait was narrow, winding, 
and rocky. Could ships get through? 
*]t is a channel," wrote one of the 
crew, " where waters are lashed by icy 
gales, and the rocky land is stark with 
eternal cold." Through it the ships bat- 
tled their way to emerge upon a great 
ocean. 
Thankful for calm after storm, Ma- 
gellan called this new ocean the Pa- 
cific, a name which means “ mild” or 
“peaceful.” He did not know that it 
was the same South Sea that Balboa 
had discovered a few years earlier at 
Panama, 3,000 miles to the north. 

Magellan's story of his Pacific cross- 
ing reads like an awful nightmare. 
Two of his ships went down in a gale. 
The other two waged a months-long 
battle with hunger, thirst, weariness, 
and disease. Sailors were dying daily 


Only one of Magellan's ships completéd the 

first. voyage nd the e Mabel was 

killed in the Philippines but the voyage proved 

the world was round. What did the voyage 

prove about the land Columbus had discov- 
ered some years earlier? 


when Magellan reached some large is- 
lands which he named the Philippines 
in honor of a son of the Spanish ruler 
named Philip. Here all Magellan's 
voyaging came to an end when he was 
killed in a fight with the natives. Leav- 
ing his body in a grave which has 
never been found, his companions 
sailed southward to the Spice Islands. 

One ship, laden with spices, turned 
back to recross the Pacific, and was 
never seen again. The other headed 
westward across the Indian Ocean to 
the Cape of Good Hope and then 
around Africa northward to Spain. 
Three years after the fleet put out with 
its crew of 300 men, the Victoria sailed 
in alone (1522). On her decks were 
18 starving men, so worn, so pale, that 
old friends were afraid, saying they 
were "ghostlike" Who were these 
heroes? We do not know even their 
names. 
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Why the voyage was important. 
gellan's voyage answered three q 
tions that many were then asking. T 
proved that the westward way to 
dia, of which Columbus had drea 
was too long and too perilous for E 
ropean ships. It proved that Ame 
was no part of Asia, but a contin 
by itself. And it proved that the earth 
is really round, as geographers hà 
long said, because the Victoria } 
the first ship to sail around it. 

For the future, also, Magellan’s voy- 
age was a prophecy; that is, a fore- 
telling of things to come. It enlarged 
men's ideas of the world and influ- 
enced explorers to search out its dis- 
tant places. It gave Spain an empire 
which affected millions of people in 
the Far East as well as in Europe, 
Mexico, and the West Indies. It is 
linked to our own day in that the Phil- 
ippine Islands were brought under the 
American Flag after our war with 
Spain in 1898. Japan seized the Phil- 
ippines during World War II, but our 
army and navy retook the islands in 
1945, as you will learn later in this 
book. 


Spain claimed the southern part of our 
country. Probably the first Spaniard to 
land anywhere in the present United 
States was Ponce de Leon [pohn'thay 
day lay ohn'], a nobleman who ac- 
companied Columbus on one voyage 
and was later appointed governor of 
Puerto Rico. One of the interesting 
stories about him is that he believed 
an old tale about a spring, called the 
Fountain of Youth. It was supposed to 
have such magical power that who- 
ever bathed in it would be healed of 
disease and be young forever after. 
No one had ever found the spring; - 
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This is said to be the oldest schoolhouse in the United States. The building, which may have becn 
built by Spanish settlers, still stands in Florida, 


but people believed that somebody 
would somewhere find it. And why not 
in America, where the Indians had 
“medicine waters "? 

Now it happened while Ponce de 
Leon was governor that he heard of 
an island, called Bimini [bi'mi ni]. 
There the Indians wore golden collars 
and often drank from a magical 
spring. It is said that he was hoping 
to find wealth and the Fountain of 
Youth when he led an expedition in 
search of Bimini. The known facts are 
that in 1513 Ponce de Leon discovered 
a great peninsula, which he named 
Florida. On a second expedition he 
was wounded in a fight with Indians, 
and his followers took him back to 
Puerto Rico to die. 


De Soto discovered the Mississippi. 
Determined to explore what De Leon 


had discovered, Hernando de- Soto 
came to Florida in 1539. He had 600 
men splendidly armed and equipped. 
One may judge of his methods with 
Indians from the fact that he brought 
iron rods, from which his. blacksmith 
made chains for captives, who must 
serve as pack carriers. Whenever he 
met an Indian chief he demanded 
gold, and the chief told him of much 
gold farther on, always farther on. The 
next chief might meet him with war- 
riors in war paint. 

In two years of exciting adventure 
De Soto fought his way up to what we 
now call Carolina, then southwest- 
ward across Alabama, leaving half his 
men and all his horses dead in the 
woods behind him. He reached a 
great river, called Mississippi by the 
Indians. There he died and was 
buried. It is said that his body was 
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Culver Service 


De Soto traveled overland from Florida to the Mississippi River. His journey introduced the 
Indians to firearms and horses. Notice the horse and the cannon. In the lower right hand corner 
men are erecting the Cross. How many of these were new to Indians? 


sunk in the river secretly, at dead of 
night, for fear the Indian captives 
might learn that the Spaniards had 
lost their leader and kill them to the 
last man. His companions, worn out 
and half-clad in the skins of beasts, 
made rafts on which they floated 
down the Mississippi to the Gulf of 
Mexico. From there, after more 
months of hardship, they found their 
way back to a Spanish colony in 
Mexico. 


Coronado explored the Southwest. An- 
other famous pathfinder was Coro- 
nado [koh roh nah'doh], a governor- 
general of Mexico, who in his search 
for gold was lured away by a vague 
report of “rich cities” to the north. 
This rumor was probably an exag- 
gerated account of the pueblos or vil- 


lages of our southwestern Indians; but 
Coronado believed it. While De Soto 
was lost in the eastern wilderness, Co- 
ronado led an expedition northwest to 
California. There, it is said, he turned 
eastward across mountain and desert 
to Kansas, then by a roundabout 
course southward to Mexico again. It 
was a tremendous journey that took 
him through an unknown land where 
warlike Indians, bears, mountain lions, 
and buffaloes roamed. Every graz- 
ing plain was “darkened by hump- 
backed cattle,” as the Spaniards called 
the grazing buffalo. 

There were other explorers, each 
with an interesting story; but these 
three: De Leon; De Soto; and Coro- 
nado; established the Spanish claim 
to the southern half of our country 
from Florida to California. In proof of 
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This picture shows a modern home of the Pueblo Indians in what is now our Southwest. 


that claim stood two villages: the old- 
est white settlements in our country. 
One was at St. Augustine, Florida and 
the other, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
In Santa Fe's old church, you may still 


see a bell which called men, women, 
and children to worship before the 
English colony at Jamestown was 
planted. Spain's settlements in our 
Southwest grew in number. 


England's First Colonies Failed 


English explorers sought the North- 
west Passage. England made no at- 
tempt to explore or to settle America 
until nearly 100 years after claiming 
the Atlantic coast. One reason for the 
delay was that England was either at 
war or in danger of war with France 
or Spain or both at once. Another rea- 
son was that England was more in- 
terested in finding a route to the rich 
China trade. 

This new problem was how to get 
a share of world trade, which was then 
increasing the wealth of two rival na- 
tions. Portugal could keep the spice 
trade with all its profit because her 
navy controlled the only known sea 


route to the East Indies. Spain could 
monopolize, that is, keep for herself, 
a greater trade with her new-world 
colonies because the Spanish navy 
prevented the ships of any other na- 
tion from taking part in it. Ever since 
Marco Polo's day it was known that a 
very profitable trade was waiting in 
China, but no explorer had discovered 
a way to it by sea. Cabot had tried to 
find a way to China by sailing south- 
ward along the Atlantic coast, and 
Cartier had tried to find a way 
through America to get the benefit 
of Chinese trade. That is why a few 
daring English explorers resolved to 
reach China by going around America 
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This mission church of the Pueblo Indians at Taos, New Mexico, is built in the old Spanish | 
style. What does this picture tell about Spanish influence in the Southwest? 


by a northern route that no ship had 
ever dared to try. 


So began a search for the Northwest. 


Passage to China, an adventure which 
lasted for about 100 years and failed. 
The maps of the Arctic are dotted with 
the names of Frobisher, Davis and 
other English explorers who had tried 
and failed to find a way around North 
America to Asia. 


Sea rovers captured Spanish treasure. 
When England failed to find the route 
to China by way of the Northwest Pas- 
sage, many of her adventurous sea- 
men resolved to find profits another 
way. And what better field for such 
sea rovers than the Caribbean [kar'i 
bee uhn] Sea, which they called the 
Spanish Main? Over it came Spain's 
merchant ships laden with products of 
the West Indies. Now and then came 
à great treasure ship on her way home 
to Spain with silver from Mexico or 
gold from Peru. 


These treasure ships, commonly , 


called galleons [gallee uhns], were 
big and clumsy, with high decks on 
which light cannon were mounted so 
as to shoot down on an enemy. To 
fight them, English shipbuilders de- 
signed a new type of craft, lower than 
the galleon but much faster, carrying 
a few heavy guns. of long range. So 
began an era of robbery in which all 
seafaring | nations everywhere en- 
gaged. English sailors were simply 
more daring and more skillful than 
those of other nations. 


Drake was a famous sea rover. After 


half a lifetime of adventure by sea, 


Francis Drake sailed from Plymouth, 
England, in command of four ships. 
To conceal his purpose he announced 
that he was bound on a trading voy- 
age to Egypt. Not till the fleet was at 
sea did his sailors learn that they were 
outward bound on a hunt for Spanish 
gold. If lucky, they would have a share 
of the plunder; if unlucky, every man 
of them would be forced to “ walk the 
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plank" This meant that their cap- 
tors would push a plank outward from 
the deck, its inner end made fast, and 
the sailors with hands tied would be 
jabbed witle swords to make them 
walk overboard. That now looks like 
a tough choice; but Drake's men an- 

..swered with a cheer when asked 
whether they wanted to go on or to 
be seht back to safety. 

By that time several Spanish col- 
onies had been planted on the Pacific 
coast of Central and South America. 
They were not strongly defended, like 
those on the eastern coast, because 
the only ships on the Pacific belonged 
to Spain. These small ships were used 
chiefly to carry gold and silver up 
to Panama. From there the precious 
metal went by mule train across the 
Isthmus to the Atlantic side. There a 
galleon waited with a guard of war- 
ships to carry the treasure home to its 
Spanish owners. 

Drake's plan was to capture Span- 
ish treasure in the Pacific, where no 
sea rover had ever been seen. Steer- 
ing wide of the West Indies, therefore, 
he was nearing the tip of South Amer- 
ica when a gale scattered his little 
fleet. Two ships went down with all 
on board. A third, driven out of her 
course, turned back to England, her 
crew starving. With one ship, the Pel- 
ican, Drake held grimly to his plan by 
sailing through the Straits of Magellan 
and out upon the broad Pacific. 

Turning northward Drake presently 
captured a Spanish ship laden with 
silver bars. After taking the silver he 
let the Spanish sailors go free on their 
own ship. They called him “a master 
thief and a gentleman." Drake's ship 
swept into the harbor of one settle- 
ment after another. He offered each 


town a choice between paying a ran- 
som in gold or taking a bombardment 
from his guns. So many of them paid 
that the Pelican was loaded with treas- 
ure, and Drake renamed her the 
Golden Hind. 

To go back with his plunder the 
way he had come was out of the ques- 
tion. It would be dangerous to face 
the gales of Cape Horn in his heavily 
laden ship: and, if he weathered the 
storms, he could hardly avoid Span- 
ish warships that were on the watch 
for his return. So he held northward 
and spent months in searching for a 
passage through America to the North 
Atlantic, where he was not expected. 

In his search Drake landed in what 
is now Oregon, the first European to 
set foot on the northwestern coast of 
our country. Failing to find a passage, 
he spent a winter repairing his ship 
at a place still called Drake's Bay. In 
the spring he headed boldly westward 
across the Pacific and Indian oceans, 
around Africa and safely home to 
Plymouth in 1580. He brought the 
greatest store of gold, silver, and jew- 
els that Englishmen had ever seen at 
one time. . 

The Golden Hind was the second 
ship to sail around the world, and 
Drake was the first captain to take his 
ship over the whole course. For this 
adventure he was made a knight by 
Queen Elizabeth, with the honor of 
being called “Sir Francis." 


Sir Walter Raleigh planned a greater 
England. The Spanish, French, and 
Portuguese colonists had no voice in 
making the laws, but must obey a 
governor sent by the King. They were 
taxed for the benefit of others, and 
when Indians attacked the settlement 
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or a sea rover entered the harbor, they 

for their safety on hired sol- 
diers who had no other part in colonial 
life. 

But Sir Raleigh and his half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, believed that 
English colonists should have all the 
rights and liberties of Englishmen 
at home. Free men, Raleigh knew, 
would gladly work for themselves, 
would largely govern themselves, and 
bravely defend the homes which they 
themselves had made. A new, a free, 
a greater England — such was his idea. 


The first attempts failed. Gilbert was 
the first to put the idea of a free col- 
ony to the test. He planted a colony in 
Newfoundland, in 1583, but it failed. 
A year later Raleigh sent two ships 
with orders to find a warmer place, 
not too near the Spanish settlement in 
Florida. After a long voyage south- 
ward from Newfoundland, the cap- 
tains picked Roanoke [roh'uh nohk] 
Island, off the North Carolina coast. 
Returning home, they reported having 
found "the fairest and sweetest spot 
of all the earth." It was, they said, “a 
paradise of fruits and fish and game, 
peopled only by savages who were 
gentle and friendly." Such was the re- 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
Use each of the following words in a sentence which shows that vou 


know what the word means: 
L century 4. continent T. peninsula 
2. motive 5. profitable 8. foreign 
3. ruler 6. treason 9. education 


> 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. What three major nations sent exploring ships to the New World? 
2. Why were each of the following interested in learning about the 
lands discovered by Columbus 


merchants? 


> 


‘port, more rosy than truthful, whi 
delighted all England. 
On hearing this good news, Kaleig 
sent about 100 men in seven ships] 
Roanoke. Months later Drake. on b 
way home with some Spanish shi 
he had captured, called at Roanok 
Finding his countrymen starving, 
took them back to England. 
Once again, in 1587, Raleigh sfarte 
a colony at Roanoke. Three terrib 
years passed while the colo 
waited for supplies from England. 
help came. Spain was preparing 
invade England, and every ship w 
held to meet the danger. 
When at last a supply ship cam 
to Roanoke, the colony had vanishe 
Not a trace of that first English colon 
in our country has eyer been found 
With it vanished the first child bomi 
of English parents in our country. He 
name was Virginia Dare. 
Raleigh was planning another expe 
dition when, on a false charge of trea 
son, he was imprisoned by James I 
and soon after beheaded. So it wat! 
that nearly 100 years after Colum 
bus discovered America, only Spa 
had established colonies in the New 
World. The permanent settlements ol 
Frànce and England were to come. 


: rulers, geographers, churchmen, 
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3. There were four reasons why men wete willing to face daily dangers 


4. 


5. 


l 


in order to explore the New World. What were three of them? 
What parts of our country did Ponce de Leon, De Soto, and Coronado 
explore? Find the areas they explored on the map on page 19. 
Magfllan's voyage answered three important questions, What were 


the answers? 


. Whose voyage of discovery gave England a claim to our Atlantic 


coast? 


. What was the Northwest Passage which so many explorers wished 


to find? Did they find it? Why were the English anxious to locate it? 


. Who were the sea rovers? Where and why did they sail? 
. What were two interesting adventures which Drake had on his voy- 


age around the world? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


Of the three large exploring nations, why was Spain so successful in 
winning such a large part of North and South America? 


2. The colonies of Spain and Portugal were not like those Raleigh hoped 


to establish. How did they differ? 


3. The failures of Gilbert and Raleigh helped to make later English 


colonies successful. Name at least one thing learned from these 
failures. 


Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


In each of the tweive units in this book there are a few main topics 
which, when taken together, may be used to make a brief and simple 
story of the entire unit. This story we call a summary. For example, in 
Unit One the following are the main topics: 


Qa Ut Oe 


. Why Columbus wanted to sail west. 

. How inventions helped him. 

. The voyage. 

. Why Europeans were anxious to explore what Columbus discovered. 
. Who explored, and where. 

. The first English settlements. 


To make a summary, write in your own words a short statement about 
each of these six topics. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1095-1270 The Crusades 

1295 Marco Polo journeyed to the East 
1450 Invention of printing 

1492 Columbus discovered the New World 
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1497 Cabot reached the mainland of North America 

1513 Balboa discovered the Pacific. Ponce de Leon explored Florida 
1519 Magellan started his voyage around the world 
1534 Cartier entered the St. Lawrence river in Canada 
1540 Coronado explored the Southwest 

1541 De Soto explored the Southeast and discovered the Mississippi 
1580 Drake completed the second voyage around the world 

1587 Raleigh planted an English colony at Roanoke 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 
Bryne, D., Messer Marco Polo, an amusing tale of Marco Polo's travels. 
Cannon, C. J., Pueblo Boy, Coronado's search for the seven cities. 
Hanson, L. S., Eric the Red, the explorations of Leif the Lucky and his 
father, Eric the Red. 
Kent, L. A., He Went with Vasco da Gama, a boy sails on the voyage to 
India. 
Ker, David, Over an Unknown Ocean, a boy and his sea-roving adven- 
tures with the Portuguese. 
Lamprey, Louise, Days of the Discoverers, covers the period from the 
Norsemen to John Smith. 
McNeil, Everett, Shores of Adventure, explorations of Cartier. 
Rolt-Wheeler, F., In the Days before Columbus, an interesting descrip- 
tion of America before Columbus came. 
Stables, Gordon, Westward with Columbus, an exciting story based on 
the life of Columbus. 


Tourgee, A. W., Out of the Sunset Sea, an imaginary adventure of a 
sailor with Columbus. 


Biographies: 

Marco Polo and his travels are well covered in Noah Brooks’ Story of 
Marco Polo. See also: Wade, Mrs. M. H., Adventurers All, pp. 41- 
76; Cottler, J., Heroes of Civilization, pp. 3-12; Faris, J. T., Real 
Stories of the Geography Makers, Chapter 8; Field, Walter T., 
Finding the New World, pp. 30-49. 

The following are all excellent for the complete story of the great dis- 
coverer. 
Bassett, S. W., The Story of Columbus. 
Brooks, E. S., The True Story of Columbus. 
Gordon, C. B., Discovering Christopher Columbus. 
Potter, Edna, Christopher Columbus. 
Seelye, E. E., The Story of'Columbus. 

You will enjoy one of the following books on three great explorers: 
Bacon, E. M., The Boy's Drake; Lawler, T. B., The Story of Colum- 
bus and Magellan; Rogers, C., Drake’s Quest. 
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If you wish shorter accounts of men who explored America, read 
Bernard and Tall, How the Old World Found The New, Chapter 4, 
" Magellan "; Chapter 5, " Cabot ^; Chapters 6 and 8, “ The Spanish 
Explorers "; Chapter 7, * Drake and the Sea Dogs "; or read Bridges, 
T.C., Young Folks Book of Discovery, Chapter 9, * Balboa and 
Magellan"; Chapter 13, *Search for the Northwest Passage"; 
Chapter 16, "Hawkins. and Drake"; Chapter 17, "Sir Walter 
Raleigh." 

Other Books: 

A description of the early voyages of discovery can be found in Van 
Loon, H. W., History with a Match. 

Some of the men who explored our country left us a description of their 
adventures. Look in Higginson, T. W., Young Folk's Book of Ameri- 
can Explorers, pp. 121-140 for the adventure of De Soto; and pp. 
177-200 for the voyages of Gilbert and Raleigh. 

The Encyclopedia. Information on almost every topic included in this 
book may be found in any good encyclopedia. If you are not sure 
how to use the encyclopedia, ask your teacher or librarian to show 

u. 

The Pagadi of America. This set of books contains materials that are in- 
teresting, easy to read, and fully illustrated. For additional reading 
on this Unit, see Volume I, Chapter 1, “ Viking Adventures ”; Chap- 
ter 2, “ Marco Polo ”; Chapter 4, “ Voyage of Columbus ”; Chapter 
5, “ Search for the Western Route to India "; Chapter 6, “ Founding 
of New Spain." 

INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. A map of Polo's travels. Marco Polo's travels are well known. On a 
map of Europe and the Far East, show in red the route he took to 
China. For a helpful map see Pageant of America, Vol. I, Chapter 2. 

. Oral report, Marco Polo. Using the books suggested above, prepare 
an interesting five minute talk on Marco Polo. Among other things 
include: (1) Why he went to China; (2) How long he was gone, 

(8) Experiences while there; (4) Importance as a part of American 
history. 

3. A a the Voyage of Columbus. Draw a map which shows the first 
voyage of Columbus. Make your map interesting, pictorial, and easy 
to understand. For illustrations of such maps, ask your teacher or 
libsarian for a copy of D. C. Knowlton's book, Making History 
Graphic. Also, study carefully the maps in this unit. 

4. Five minute talk, Christopher Columbus. From the books listed 
above, or others that you may locate yourself, prepare a talk on Co- 
lumbus and his great discovery. Be sure to include his early life, in- 
teresting incidents on the long voyage, and the importance of his 
discovery. 
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. Exhibit. If you have a compass at home, bring it to class and explain 


how and why it works. How is it different from those used in Eu- 
rope before Columbus sailed? 


. For your imagination. Imagine you sailed with Columbus; write a 


letter to your mother in which you tell her about your trip. For one 
of the letters which Columbus wrote about his voyage, see Hart, 
A. B., Source Book of American History (revised edition), pp. 1-3; 
or Commager and Nevins (Ed.), The Heritage of America, pp. 6-9. 


. A poem. Using what you have learned about the voyage of Colum- 


bus as a basis, write an original poem. Or find a poem about Co- 
lumbus and read it to the class. 


. A birthday party. Let the class appoint a special committee to plan 


a birthday party for Columbus. Members of the class may be se- 
lected to represent Columbus, King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella, a 
sailor who was on the voyage, an Indian who met Columbus when 1 
he landed. Give each an opportunity to speak; but remember that 
Columbus did not know he had found America. 


. An interesting comparison. Compare the training received by Co- 


lumbus with that given to boys who served in the American Mer- 
chant Marine in World War II. For information write to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for Vocational Division 
Leaflet 8, price five cents. 

A map of North America. At the end of the period of exploration 
Spain, France, and England claimed the larger part of North Amer- 
ica. By using different colors, show on an outline map the part that 
each nation claimed. Also, locate these early settlements: St. Augus- 
tine, Santa Fe, Roanoke; and the St. Lawrence, Ohio, and Missis- | 
sippi rivers, and the Great Lakes. 

Spanish explorers’ map. Draw your own outline map of North 
America, and show the areas covered by De Soto and Coronado as 
they explored our country, If you sketch in the present states you 
will get a much better idea of the territory covered. Devise a scheme 
to make the routes plain and easy to follow. See map on p. 19. 
Oral report. From the story told in the text and some of the reading 
suggested above, prepare a talk on Sir Francis Drake, the Sea Rover. 
Include something about Drake's life in England, his adventures at 
sea, and the part he played in our early history. 

Local history. If you live in a section of the United States which was 
explored by the Spanish or the English, make a special study of — 
what happened. Ask your teacher or librarian for aid in locating in- 
formation. 7 | 
Exploration chart. In one column place the names of all the ex- 
plorers mentioned in this unit; in another, the country for which 
they explored; in a third, the date; and in a fourth, the section of 


the New World covered by their journeys. 
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CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


As you read about the world of 1492, perhaps you wondered why 
American history should begin with a story of new inventions and trade 
routes #0 Asia. You may even have said to yourself, “Why should I 
study history anyway? The people who made it are dead. The things 
they did are done, and that is the end of it.” But are Marco Polo or 
Raleigh or Columbus really dead? Are the things they did of no impor- 
tance to us now? The answer is plain: they are still influencing what we 
flo, what we say, and what we think, We learn about them because a 
knowledge of what they did helps us to understand the country in which 
we live, That is our reason for studying about the past. That is why, at 
the end of each unit, we call attention to a few interesting ways by 
which you can readily connect the present with the past, 


1. Because Columbus believed he could reach the East by sailing west, 
people thought him crazy. This is the price paid by many men who 
suggest new ideas. Think of some present-day person whose ideas are 
so strange that people believe him to be crazy. May these ideas some- 
day prove to be useful? 

2. Columbus made it possible for us to have a school holiday. What 
is it? When is it? 

8. What facts of American history explain the following: (a) Use of the 
Portuguese language in Brazil; (b) Why America was not named 
after Columbus; (c) St. Augustine, Florida; (d) Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

4. How is the voyage of John Cabot in 1497 directly connected with the 
present United States? 
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4 , + + TheEnglish Colonies Became 
the Home of Many People 


T. FLAGS of four nations had been raised over 
different parts of the New World, as we have seen, and 
explorers had issued proclamation that this part be- 
longed to Spain, and that part to Portugal or France 
or England. Little attention was paid by any nation to 
the claims of any other, and it soon became plain that 
possession would not be settled by flag raising or proc- 
lamation. The only way to possess any part of America 
would be to send colonies, that is, companies of men 
and women who would make homes here and hold the 
land as their own. That is why Spain planted several 
colonies in the West Indies, several more in Central 
and South America, and two in what is now our 


country. 
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who saw a swarm of great fighting 
craft put;out from Spain had no doubt 
of the result. With them went many 


transports, or troopships, carrying an 
army for England after 
her fleet was destroyed. 


had gathered about 70 ships, much 
smaller than those of the enemy but 
faster, and with better guns and gun- 
ners. Hidden in Plymouth harbor they 
waited for the Armada to pass up the 
Channel Then they rushed in like 
wolves from the rear. Two or three of 
them would attack a big warship, 
wreck it with their guns, and speed 
away after another. S| sailors 
fought bravely till night fell, when the 
Armada sought protection in a French 
port. But Drake smeared a few old 
ships with tar, set them afire, and sent 
them drifting into Spain's anchored 
fleet, creating terrible confusion in the 
darkness. 

After a week of such fighting the 
Armada took flight, heading north- 
ward to sail around Scotland. A great 
storm arose. The English took refuge 


navy could defend them. No one then 
dreamed that these colonies would 
later become the United States of 


others die, and it was so with the colo- 
nists. Of the first 100 colonists who 
came to Jamestown, only 40 lived. Of 
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The artist, Seymour Lucas, shows the Admiral of the Spanish Armada surrendering to Drake. 
Compare this picture with that of Japan’s surrender in World War II. 


the first 100 that settled Plymouth, 
more than 50 died during the winter. 
Of the first 100 that settled in Dela- 
ware every one was killed by Indians. 
. Naturally we ask, why did men take 
such chances in a wild land of which 
they knew nothing? To every colony 
came a few who were thinking of the 
treasure that Spanish adventurers 
brought home from Mexico and Peru. 
A few others were thinking of large 
profits to be made by trading with sav- 
ages, who exchanged furs worth $100 
for a knife that could be bought for 50 
cents. That is why somfe of the early 
colonists of New York hoped to get 
rich quickly by trading with the Indi- 
ans, These fortune hunter$ were every- 
where a failure in the English colonies. 
A much larger and better class of 
colonists came here because they 
hoped to build homes and make a liv- 


ing. One cause of hard times in Eng- 
land was that landowners took to rais- 
ing sheep. This threw many country 
people out of jobs because one man 
with a dog could handle a flock of 
sheep where 20 farm hands had earned 
a living by tilling the soil, So unem- 
ployment led to a large migration to 
America, 

The greatest cause of colonization 
may be told in two words — land hun- 
ger. Strong nations try to add to their 
territory, knowing that land furnishes 
the material for food, shelter, fuel, and 
clothing. Among individuals, in those 
days, almost every man hoped to own 
land. European land was then owned 
by a few nobles, while common peo- 
ple wanted land:but could not buy it. 
When they heard that they could have 
50 acres of good American land and 
pay the price by raising crops, many 
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jumped at the chance. They knew that 


from half as many acres any man could 
make a living if he worked hard and 
knew how to till the soil. 


Another gfeat cause of interest in a 
new land was the desire for religious 
liberty. Except in Holland, there was 

hen no such liberty in Europe, be- 


cause every ruler tried to compel his 
peoplé to attend the same church. 
Four of our colonies, — Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania — were largely settled by men 
and women who came to America in 
search of religious freedom. 


How did they get here? A few rich 
people came to the colonies, but the 
-. majority were men who hoped 
“=o make a better living than they could 
hope for at home. Thousands of work- 
ers were needed to make a successful 
colony. The expense of getting them 
here by ship was from 12 to 20 pounds 
each, and one pound at that time 
would buy as much as 15 or 20 dol- 
lars will buy now. 

To meet this problem a business 
company was usually formed. The first 
step taken by the company was to get 
American land from the English gov- 
ernment, This was necessary because 
all newly discovered territory was said 
to belong “to the Crown,” that is, to 
the person who happened to be king. 
To the king, therefore, the company 
went for a charter which gave it two 
things: plenty of land for a colony, 
and the right to govern the colonists. 


Colonies were business ventures. When 
land for a colony was granted to a 
company, the next step was to raise 


money for expenses. This was done by ` 


selling shares of stock to the public. 
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Profit was expected from buying and 
selling the products of the colony, and 
also from the sale of land. Men who 
bought stock hoped to receive divi- 
dends — payments from profits each 
year — or to sell the stock at a sub- 
stantial profit if the company was suc- 
cessful. 

Owners of stock did not have to be 
colonists. But some who wanted to 
join the colony might each be given a 
share of stock, with passage to Amer- 
ica and 50 acres of land, on condition 
that they work for the company until 
the debt was paid. Often it was paid 
within two or three years. Others took 
a harder way by selling themselves as 
“indentured servants” for a term of 
years, usually seven, but less for one 
who had any skill or ability. ~ 

“ Indentured” meant, in this case, 
that the servant entered into an agree- 
ment with another man who paid all 
expenses to get him to the colony. 
When the contract was signed the pa- 
per was cut across in zig-zag fashion, 
leaving irregular teeth or " dents " on 
each part. The servant kept one part, 
and his owner put the other part in 
charge of a captain whose ship was 
ready for the American voyage. On 
arriving here the captain would an- 
nounce that he had a worker for sale. 
Someone who needed help would pay 
the captain's price, taking the inden- 
tured paper as proof of ownership. 
When the servant had worked the 
number of years agreed upon he be- 
came a free man. Hundreds of inden- 
tured servants soon had farms or plan- 
tations of their own, and some of them 
became leading citizens of their com- 
munity. Their success was a tribute to 
their ambition and they were proud 
of their new freedom. 
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Jamestown, Virginia Was Settled 


The first permanent British settle- 
ment turned out to be one planned by 
the Virginia Company to carry on the 
work of Sir Walter Raleigh. After buy- 
ing three ships and a supply of food, 
tools, and seed, the company sent over 
100 men in 1607 to prepare the way 
for others. This pioneer band entered 
Chesapeake Bay and settled by a river 
which they named the James in honor 
of the English King. A wretched set- 
tlement it was, consisting of a tent for 
a church, a few cabins for the leaders, 
brush shelters and dugouts for others. 
Around it was a log fence on which 
sentinels stood guard against Indian 
attack. 

Unhappily, no one in England had 
learned how to plant a colony. Picked 
men were needed, but the company 
made a bad blunder by taking the first 
that volunteered to go. Hardly were 
they settled before most of the colo- 
nists went off hunting for gold, leav- 
ing to a few workers the problems of 
food and safety. The summer of 1607 
passed, and there was no autumn crop 
of grain because no ground had been 
cleared, no seed planted. 

Then came winter with its grim 
threat of famine, The great bay 
swarmed with fish; waters were alive 
with ducks and geese; in the woods 
were turkeys and deer. But among the 
colonists was no fisherman, no hunter, 
As one of them wrote, after eatin 
soup made from boiled bark, “The 
many birds and beasts were wild, and 
we unskilled, and they suffered not 
much from us.” So the settlers starved 
and died. Only 38 of the 100 were liy- 
ing when a ship came from England 


» 


in the spring. Had it not been for one 
man, whose name was Sniith, the colo- 
nists might all have perished like those! 
of Roanoke. | 
Captain John Smith told his own story. 
As a boy Smith ran away from school 
to become a soldier. As a man he Me 
dered through strange lands, where] 
he fought with Spaniards, *Black| 
Men" as Smith named all Africans, 
and Turks. It was like such a man to 
join the Jamestown venture because 
it promised excitement. It was more. 
like him to elect himself leader when 
the appointed governor proved unfit, 
for the task in hand. He was captured) 
by a band of savages, but he chatted) 
with them as if they were old friends, 
They did not understand a word; but 
their curiosity was aroused when 
Smith took from his pocket a compass 
in an ivory box. Pointing to the sun, 
then to the north, he amazed them by 
showing how the needle always 
pointed in the same direction. This to 
the Indian mind was “ great medi- 
cine,” which means magic. They tried 
to touch the needle but their fingers | 
met glass. This also was magic. In- | 
stead of killing Smith on the spot they | 
took him to their village, near James- 
town, where a cunning old savage 
named Powhatan [pow huh tan'] was 
chief. There Smith was condemned by 
a council of warriors to a quick death | 
by the war club, not a slow death by. 
fire for fear he would use his magic 
to escape. He was stretched out, his | 
head on a stone, The war club was . 
raised for a blow when the chiefs ` 
daughter, Pocahontas [poh kuh hahn' 


| 
| 
l 


Germans, 
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tuhs], saved him and he became a 
member of the tribe. 


Smith helped the colony. Aside from 
his own story, which may be doubted 
because he liked to talk about himself, 
Smith certainly did much for the 
Jamestown colony. In some way he 
influenced Powhatan’s tribe to trade 
corn and game for tools and cloth, 
which kept half the compariy alive 
during the first winter. When the 


spring of 1608 came he put them all _ 


to work, some at clearing the ground 
for planting, others at cutting oak 
trees for lumber. A few who were not 
afraid of getting lost in the woods 
made soap by help of wood ashes. 
Others gathered the new shoots of 
sassafras, a shrub which brought a 
high price in England, where the Spicy 
bark was used in making a salve for 
wounds and a tea for fevers, 

This change from idling to hard 
work Smith accomplished by taking 
charge of the storehouse which held 
all the food. To any man who grum- 
bled he might have said, * Very well. 
If you don't want to work today, you 
can go to bed. And no breakfast for 
you in the morning." Smith was crip- 
pled when a keg of powder blew up, 
and he returned to England. There 
he urged that the right kind of work- 
ers be sent to save the colony. 


Success came after failure. In the fall 
of 1608, the Virginia Company sent 
500 men to Jamestown. Unfortunately 


The New England Colonies Were Started 


Two famous names in American his- 
tory are “Pilgrims” and Mayflower; 
one a small company of Englishmen 
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Smith's advice was not followe 
These men, who knew nothing of wil 
derness life, tried to live in the coun 
try or else get a supply of food b 
trading with the Indians» The winte 
that followed is known in Jamestown’ 
history as “the starving time.” The In- 
dians refused to part with corn and 
game. They plotted to destroy the col- 
ony by fire and tomahawk, It ig said 
that Pocahontas warned the colonists 
of this terrible threat. r 

Only 60 men lived through “the 
starving time " but the company held 
firmly to its purpose. Another fleet 
came, and another, each bringing men 
better fitted for pioneer work, until the 
colony stood firmly on its feet. Success 
was won at last, but at a fearful cost of 
human life. ^O 

Two events help us to understand 
how Jamestown changed failure to 
success, ,and strangely enough they 
both occurred the same year, 1619. 
One was that the company sent over 
a shipload of women to create what all 
men need but no man can make for 
himself —a home. Another was the 
planting of tobacco, which proved to 
be better than a gold mine. European 
traders were keen to buy the “ Indian: 
weed,” as it was called. The river val-_ 
leys of Virginia were waiting to grow 
it, and presently immense fields of to- | 
bacco brought wealth to the colony. 
At a time when more workers were 
needed a Dutch ship brought the first 
Negroes. The planters used them to 
cultivate the tobacco fields. 


and women, the other a ship that 
brought them to our country. The 
word “pilgrim” means a wanderer 
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and our Pilgrims had wandered far in 
search of freedom. In England they 
were persecuted for their religious 
belief, so they wandered over to Hol- 
land and wete kindly received by the 
Dutch people. The Pilgrims were too 
poor to buy land there. Food was high, 
and wages small Children helped 
their parents to earn a bare living by 
working 12 long hours a day. In leav- 
ing Holland for the American wilder- 
ness they had two chief reasons: to 
give their children a better chance in 
life, and to make new homes where 
they could worship God in their own 
way. So the Pilgrims left Holland for 
England and prepared to sail for 
America. 


«c 

7 "Pilgrims planted the Plymouth Colony, 
1620. Having no money, the Pilgrims 
borrowed enough to buy land from 
the Virginia Company arid to pay for 
the long voyage overseas. They in- 
tended to settle in the.South but were 
driven by winter storms far out of 
their course to Cape Cod. From there 
an exploring party found a good har- 
bor, where the Mayflower came to an- 
chor in late December, They named 
their new home Plymouth, after the 
beautiful old English town from 
which they had sailed. A great granite 
boulder on which they are said to have 
stepped ashore has ever since been 
called Plymouth Rock. 

The storm that had blown the Pil- 
grims qut of their course proved to be 
a good thing in the end. It brought 
them to a part of the Atlantic coast 
that was not claimed by any coloniz- 
ing company. There they found them- 
selves on free land, with no charter or 
appointed governor. So they decided 
to form a government of their own. 
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Their written agreement to that effect 
is now called the “ Mayflower Com- 
pact” because it was drawn up and 
signed in the ship’s cabin. They elected 
John Carver to be the governor for one 
year. He was the first governor elected 
in the American way, by free choice of 
his fellow men. 

Another thing well worth remem- 
bering is that the Pilgrims soon paid 
back every penny of the money they 
had borrowed and made a success of 
their colony without help of any kind 
from Englend. Landing in the snow 
and ice in the early winter of 1620 
they faced the problem of shelter from 
the cold, Leaving women and children 
on shipboard for a few weeks, the men 
erected a large building to serve as a 
church on Sunday and for community 
meetings at other times. Next they 
built a cabin for each family. Food 
was so scarce that for days at a time 
they lived on clams. 

No enemies troubled them at the 
time because a strange disease had 
killed most of the Indians who had 
lived close by, and who had cleared 
ground for cornfields. The same or an- 
other disease fell upon the half-starved 
Pilgrims, bringing death to every 
cabin. When spring came at last, an- 
nounced by a cheery bird which they 
called the robin because his bright 

“vest reminded them of the smaller 
“robin redbreast” of old England, 
only half of the little company was 
living. Yet not one wanted to go back 
when the Mayflower sailed away. 


Hard work brought good fortune. 
Hopefully now the Pilgrims planted 
corn from seed which they found in a 
deserted Indian storehouse, Their first 
money was made by men who went 


Pilgrim men and women scrubbed clothing soon after the Mayflower reached America, IESI 
look at the picture closely you will see that Pilgrims dressed plainly. 


up or down the coast by boat to trade 
with the Indians for furs. Some who 
were skilled in fishing caught enough 
to eat, and some to dry for future use, 
Others hunted the wild deer and tur- 
keys, and prepared a stock of smoked 
meat. Before the second winter could 
threaten them with famine they were 
ready for it, and in gratitude to God 
they proclaimed a day of thanksgiv- 
ing. 

To this first Thanksgiving, which 
ended with a feast, they invited the 
nearest chief, Massasoit [ma sah 
soit], and some of his warriors. Then 
a treaty was made, fair on both sides, 
which for the next 50 years saved 
Plymouth from the horror of savage 
warfare. During those years so many 
freedom-loving people came to join 
the colony that over 12 towns were 
scattered around Plymouth. i 

Thus our little band of Pilgrims 


made a great history. Their most f 
mous leader was William Bradford i 
wise and kind man, who was electe 
governor year after year until, as h 
tells us, he “begged off.” The po 
Longfellow tells a good story abou 
another hero, Miles Standish. He và 
à soldier whom the Pilgrims hired 

train their young men to defend h 
colony. Nor should we forget Squant 
and  Samoset [sam'ohset], whi 
showed the Pilgrims how to catch 
bearing animals in wooden traps; hoy 
to plant corn; how to dig clams; and 
how to Spear eels. These two Indians 
proved good friends, and their helj 
came during the first year, when heli 
was most needed, 


Puritans planted the Bay Colony, 1630 
The name “Puritans” was given t 
thousands of Englishmen who were 
determined to have freedom to gover 
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themselves and the right to worship in 


their own way. Many came to America 


in search of these freedoms. Some of 
them formed a business company and 
received froth King Charles a charter 
, which gave them a large tract of land, 
the liberty to govern it, and religious 


freedom. Other companies had to keep 


their charters and governing boards or 
directors in England. This made it 
easy for the king to meddle in their 
affairs; but the Puritans were permit- 
ted to take their charter and govern- 
ing board to America. How they se- 
cured this has never been explained. 
The first governor, John Winthrop, 
wrote, “ With difficulty we got it from 
the King,” and was careful to say no 
m 

After a few of their number had 
gone ahead to select the site for a col- 
ony, the Puritans sent 11 ships with 
700 men and women, well equipped 
with food, tools, seed, furniture, and 
farm animals. So many others fol- 
lowed that within three years over 
20,000 colonists arrived, all picked 
men with their families. Each new 
company, instead of settling in the 
town of Salem, where the first Puri- 
tans settled, sent out explorers to find 
the best land for farming, or a harbor 
for fishing, or a station on the Maine 
coast for Indian trade. So it happened 
that the Bay Colony, as it was first 
called, spread rapidly northward, 
westward and southward. The most 
important of the new settlements was 
Boston, named in honor of an old 
English town. “Here is a great land,” 
said the Puritans, “and we are here to 
win it.” 

Friendly relations were established 
with Plymouth, and some years later 
the two colonies united, taking the In- 
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Why was a drum sometimes used to call carly 

New Englanders to church services? The people 

shown here are probably Puritans. Compare 
their dress to that of the Pilgrims. 


dian name Massachusetts, meaning 
“people of the blue hills.” The most 
striking feature of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony was its freedom. Each set- 
tlement managed its own affairs in a 
town meeting, and elected two repre- 
sentatives to the General Court, that 
is, the legislature which made the laws 
for the whole colony. Without consult- 
ing the king, this Court elected all its 
officials, coined its own money, and 
sent its agents to make a treaty with 
the Dutch governor of New Amster- 
dam. In all but name, therefore, Mas- 
sachusetts, or the Bay Colony as it was 
called, began as an independent state, 
and so remained for many years. 
Another thing done by these Puri- 
tan fathers was that every town was 
compelled by law to open a free com- 
mon school, and to see to it that chil- 
dren received an education in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. These sub- 
jects are still called “the three R's." 
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A third thing they did, and they were 
the first to do it, was to establish free 
high schools, and to tax themselves 
for supporting a college where leaders 
of a free people might be trained, 

By careful planning and by hard 
work the Puritan colonies won liberty 
to govern themselves, with the right to 
maintain their own churches. Stran- 
gers who came with the idea of estab- 
lishing a different government or a 
different church were banished as 
troublemakers. The Puritans thought 
such ideas would be harmful to their 
colony, 


New colonies grew from .the old. 
Hardly was a colony planted any- 
where in New England before some 
of its members moved out in search of 
better land or of more liberty to man- 
age their own affairs. Here is the brief 
story of three such colonies. 

. Several settlements were made on 

-the Atlantic coast by individuals who 
were rich enough to send out a ship 
with men and provisions. They all ex- 
pected to make money, some by fish- 
ing, others by fur-trading with the In- 
dians. Five such trading stations were 
set up in what is now New Hampshire, 
one of the largest being at Portsmouth, 
then called Strawberry Bank, in 1631. 
When these five northern settlements 
failed to make money the owners 
abandoned them, leaving the settlers 
to live or die. From the Bay Colony 
came leaders who helped these set- 
tlers to organize a democracy of their 
own. The little settlements were be- 
ginning to prosper when the French 
and Indian Wars, of which we shall 
hear later, threatened them with de- 
struction. For their own safety the 
New Hampshire settlement sought 


the protection of the strong Mi 
chusetts Bay Colony, which 
promptly given in 1643. The two ¢ 
nies were united for about 30 year 
until 1679, when New Hampshire: 
came a separate colony, with a Ie 
lature of its own, and a governor 
pointed by the English king. i 
Connecticut was settled by P 
tans who left the Bay Colony bee 
they wanted more liberty. Some 
these people thought that the law, 
the first Puritan colony were too stt 
others thought that the same 
were not strict enough. One organi; 
church, led by its famous mi 
Thomas Hooker, founded the 
of Hartford in 1636. Some years la 
another church, led by its.minig 
John Davenport, founded the Ne 
Haven colony. After a separate exi 
ence of about 30 years the two unit 
into the strong colony of Connectiet 
This was the Indian name of the riv 
qn whose bank the Hartford pione 
built their first homes, and which w 
then called the Indian River. : 
The first Rhode Island settleme 
was made by Roger Williams, a 
tan minister who was banished fro 
Plymouth first, and then from the Be 
Colony, because he demanded reform 
which neither the Pilgrims nor Pur 
tans thought good, For example, the 
had a law which ordered parents t 
send their children to school. Willian 


jected strongly to this idea, And th 
objected strongly when he wrote 
pamphlet to support his charge tl 
the Puritans had no right to the 
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which they had bought from the king 
because, he said, the king had no right 
to sell it. 

Such a printed charge brought the 
whole colony in danger of a visit by 
the king's warships. To deny the right 
of the king to do as he pleased with 
lands discovered by English explor- 
ers was then treason, a crime punish- 
able by death, So the Puritan govern- 
ment banished Williams, who went to 
live with a friendly Indian chief at 
Plymouth. He did so by advice of the 
Puritan governor, and in a boat pro- 


vided by Puritan friends. In the spring 
of 1636 he pushed further southward 
with a-few companions to make the 
first Rhode Island settlement, which 
he called Providence. This little vil- 
lage and three others that had been 
settled by different men were later 
united in a single colony called Provi- 
dence Plantations at first, and then 
Rhode Island. It was the first colony in 
our country, or in the world, where all 
the people had complete religious lib- 
erty. They could worship as they 
pleased, or not at all, 


The Middle Colonies Began 


aa of our middle colonies 
T'New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania — was the result of a 
search by a Dutch trading company 
to find a new way to the Spice Islands. 
They wanted to avoid the long voyage 
southward around Africa. So a Dutch 
company hired a bold English naviga- 
tor, Henry Hudson, to search for a 
ew route to the riches of the East. 

Hudson sailed in a single ship, the 
Half Moon, and reached the North 
American coast. He had heard from 
his friend John Smith that there was 
a waterway through America to China. 
He thought he had surely found it 
when the Half Moon entered the 
broad river that is still called the Hud- 
son in his honor. 

Up it he sailed, day after day. Not 
till he reached the present site of Al- 
bany was Hudson convinced that here 
was no passage from ocean to ocean. 
Returning to Holland, he reported 
finding an excellent harbor, a great 
river, and a wonderful land peopled 
by savages who had plenty of fine furs. 


New Netherland was planted by 
Dutch traders, 1623. To get the profit 
of the fur trade a new company was 
formed by Dutch traders. The first 
settlement was made on Manhattan 
Island in 1623, at the mouth of the 
Hudson River. This trading station, 
now the busiest part of New York 
City, was then an expanse of woods 
and beaver meadows. It was named 
New Amsterdam after the old Dutch 
city of Amsterdam. 

In addition to traders, the company 
sent over Dutch families to farm the 
land. Soon other homemakers joined 
them, not from Holland only but from 
other countries in Europe. New set- 
tlements spread slowly up the Hud- 
son, and across the river in the western 
wilderness. These settlements formed 
the colony of New Netherland, which 
was ruled by Dutch governors sent by 
the company. The first and best gov- 
eror was Peter Minuit [min'yoo it]. 
The last and most famous was Peter 
Stuyvesant [stai'ves'nt], whom the 
burghers ("burgh" means town) 


vi 
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Hudson Historical Burt 


Henry Hudson, an Englishman, was in the employ of the Dutch in 1609 when he discovered th 
Hudson River. Here he is going ashore from the Half Moon to an Indian village. 


nicknamed Headstrong Pete. He was 
a willful man, bound to have his way, 
and flew into a temper when anybody 
opposed him. 


New Netherland became New York, 
1664. Dutch rule came to an end when 
an English king, Charles II, sent war- 
ships in 1664 to seize the colony. He 
claimed that the land belonged to him 
by right of Cabot’s discovery, of which 
you read on page 20. The two coun- 
tries were then at peace. The Dutch 
fort on Manhattan had very little pow- 
der, and though Headstrong Pete 
swore that he would never haul down 
his flag, the burghers persuaded him 
to surrender, They were glad to be rid 
of a government which made them 


pay heavy taxes. A little later, whet 
the two countries were at war, a Dutd 
fleet recaptured the fort, without fil 
ing a shot, When peace was made thi 
Dutch agreed to give up their clain 
to New Netherland. In exchange thi 


the Dutch wanted. 

By this trade New Netherland 
passed into English hands, The king 
gave the colony to his brother, thé 
Duke of York, and renamed it in hi 
honor. England was well satisfied be 
cause there was now no foreign powell 
between the colonies of Virginia anc 
New England. Colonists in New York 
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Hudson Historical Bureau 


New dork : as a Dutch colony called New Amsterdam for many years. Dutch settlers built this 
rt on the lower end of Manhattan Island where huge office buildings now stand. 


nounced that they would have a voice 
in making the laws by electing a leg- 
isláture, called the Assembly. This 
gave them, what all English colonists 
wanted, the right to manage their own 
affairs. 


New Jersey won free government, 1664. 
New Jersey was supposed to be a part 
of the New Netherland Colony, and to 
be ruled by the governor sent by the 
Dutch company. It included all land 
between the Hudson River and the 
Delaware River. Its first settlers 
crossed the Hudson hoping for more 
liberty than they had in the New 
Netherland Colony. Some came to 
farm along the lower Delaware, and 
these homemakers bought their land 
from Indians who claimed it. Others 
came to trade secretly. They were for- 
bidden to have any dealings with In- 
dians because there was large profit in 
the fur trade, which the Dutch com- 


pany wanted completely for itself. But 
the English changed this situation. 
Hardly had the Duke of York re- 
ceived New Netherland as a gift be- 
fore he divided what is now New Jer- 
sey between his friends: Sir George 
Carteret [kahr'tuhret]; and Lord 
Berkeley [bahrk'li]. They in turn sold 
large tracts of land to about 20 noble- 
men, called proprietors. At first few 
homemakers came to New Jersey but 
a change for the better came in a few 
years’ time. Carteret wanted settlers 
for his land. So he promised to give 
settlers land of their own, religious 
liberty, and the right to send their rep- 
resentatives to a law-making assem- 
bly. When news of this liberal treat- 
ment spread through the other colo- 
nies, settlers flocked in from all sides, 
In 1702, New Jersey became a crown 
colony. Crown colonies were con- 
trolled indirectly by the king who ap- 
pointed a royal governor but allowed 
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The Southern Colonies Grew in Number 


In our story of Jamestown, first of 
the southern colonies, one thing was 
left untold. The only form of church 
permitted there was the Church of 
England. At that time the English 
government was vainly trying to com- 
pel all its subjects to worship in the 
same way. Pilgrims were the first to 
escape religious persecution by mak- 
ing a new home in America, and the 
success of their colony led to others. 
Following them came Puritans to the 
Bay Colony, Catholics to Maryland, 
Friends and many others to Pennsyl- 
vania, all seeking land on which to 
earn a living with freedom to worship 
God in their own way. 


Maryland made a good start, 1634. The 
Maryland colony was planned by one 
man, George Calvert, a Catholic no- 
bleman with the title of Lord Balti- 
more. Being a personal friend of the 
king, he was allowed to make his own 
selection of American land. Attracted 
by the profit of fishing, Baltimore sent 
a colony to Newfoundland, only to see 
it fail miserably, as Gilbert’s had failed 
some 50 years before, as you will re- 
member. Then he came to America 
and, after exploring Chesapeake Bay, 
asked for land north of the Jamestown 
colony. His answer was a charter giv- 
ing him 12,000 Square miles of terri- 
tory, with permission to rule his col- 
ony very much as he pleased, 
Baltimore died before his prepara- 
lion was complete; but the work was 
carried on by his son, the second Lord 
Baltimore, who had the same gener- 
ous spirit. The first settlement, at St. 
Marys, was followed by others, and 
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in two of these pioneer villages a re 
markable thing might be seen — Cath. 
olic and Protestant churches on th 
same street, That is now a famili 
sight in any American town, but we? 
can hardly imagine how strange itf 
seemed to European eyes 300 'yea 
ago. 

Having learned a lesson from the! 
suffering of Jamestown settlers, Balti- 
more was careful to appoint capabl 
leaders and to select colonists who 
knew how to work. When the first au 
tumn came, they had two crops: one) 
of tobacco, which sold at a good price | 
in England; another of corn, whi 
was sent to Boston in exchange tor 
dried codfish. What with corn and fish: 
in their storehouses, and wild game 
roaming the woods or quacking nois- 
ily from the water, homemakers could 
laugh at the coming of winter. 


Eight noblemen were given the Caro- 
linas, 1663. In those days it was the 
custom for English kings sometimes 
to reward their personal friends by | 
granting them large tracts of Amer- | 
ican land. This could legally be done 
because any land discovered by ex- 
plorers or taken in war was called 
crown land, and the king could dis- 
pose of it as he pleased. So when New i 
Netherland came into English pos- 

session King Charles gave it to his | 
brother, the Duke of York, as you read 

ou page 50. At about the same time 

the King named eight noblemen as 
proprietors of an immense tract of fi 
land south of Virginia. When sold to |: 
homemakers even at the low price of 1 
10 cents per acre this tract would | 
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bring a fortune to the proprietors. 
That is why they planned a new col- 
ony and named it Carolina in honor 
of King Charles, whose name ap- 
peared as Carolus when written in 
Latin. " 

There was no difficulty in finding 
colonists because America was becom- 
ing known as a place where men will- 
ing to work could make a good living. 
The settlement at King Charles Town 
in 1670, or Charleston as it is now 
called, was followed by others made 
by people from five or six European 
countries. From the beginning these 
settlements were in a state of disorder, 
or at times of rebellion. The cause was 
everywhere the same. Colonists were 

.exgectedsso*vork for the benefit of the 

"proprietors, but they were determined 
to work for themselves. No appointed 
governor could control men who were 
free to come or go in a wide region 
without roads. Some ignored his or- 
ders; others avoided them by moving 
deeper into the wilderness. 

After trying to rule their colony 
from England and making a failure of 
it, the noblemen sold their rights to 
the English government. North and 
South Carolina then had a governor 
appointed by the king, and an elected 
assembly to make the laws. Once 
this measure of self-government was 
won, colonists began to prosper. Some 
raised crops of tobacco, rice, and in- 
digo; others tapped the pine forests 
for tar and turpentine, which Euro- 
pean shipyards were eager to buy. 
Within a few years the village of 
Charleston became the busiest ship- 
ping port in the whole Southland. 


Georgia became the “Sentinel Col- 
ony,” 1732. The first English colony 


was over 100 years old when Georgia, 
the last, was planted. If you note the 
date of it, you may remember that in 
the same year a child was born, named 
George Washington, who would lead 
all the colonies in their War for In- 
dependence. 

The founder of Georgia, James 
Oglethorpe, had no thought of per- 
sonal profit or reward. After winning 
high rank as a military officer, Ogle- 
thorpe retired from the army and was 
elected to the House of Commons, 
that is, the “lower” house of Parlia- 
ment, corresponding to our national 
House of Representatives. While 
Oglethorpe was serving as a law- 
maker, one of his old friends died of 
neglect in the debtor's prison. At that 
time, if à man owed another a debt 
which he could not pay when it fell 
due, that other could “take the law 
on him" and have him thrown into 
jail. And there he must stay until the 
debt was paid. Shocked by the mis- 
ery of these poor people, Oglethorpe 
asked the King for a grant of Ameri- 
can land where debtors might have a 
chance to work. The King agreed, and 
the new colony was named Georgia in 
his honor. 

The place selected was dangerous 
because Spain and England were 
often at war. Once a Spanish fleet 
from St. Augustine, Florida, had at- 
tacked Charleston, and it was certain 
that other fleets would try to destroy 
any settlement made further south. 
Oglethorpe took this post of danger 
between the English and the Spanish 
territories. That is why Georgia was 
known as the “Sentinel Colony.” 

As there would be no profit from 
the sale of land, Oglethorpe went 
out to raise money. Parliament voted 
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$50,000 and this was the first time 
that the English government had ever 
helped a colony. A religious Society 
also contributed, asking that schools 
and churches be provided for the In- 
dians, 

Oglethorpe led the first expedition 
of 30 families, Their settlement, which 
was beautifully planned, has grown 
into the present city of Savannah. Ac- 
tually, few debt-ridden people went 
to Georgia. As in most other colonies, 
most settlers were middle-class Eng- 
lish people. Others came from Ger- 


CAN YOU USE THESE worps? 
Use each of these words in a sentence which tells of something that you 


learned in this chapter. 


1. proclamation 
2. migration 

8. pioneer 

4. persecuted 
5. Pilgrim 
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4. What was the first permanent English colony in North America? 
What was the last colony to be established? 
5. John Smith did three good things for the 


were two of them? 
6. Why was the 
colony? 


7. When taken together, what co] 


map on page 43. 
8. In its religious freed 
all others? How? 


9. How did the English get New Netherland from the Dutch? 
grew more rapidly than any other except Massachu- | 


10. Penn's colony 
` setts. Why? 


ll. For what purpose was the colony of Carolina formed? Ta whose [ 


honor was it named? 


12. Why was Georgia called the “ Sentinel Colony? ” 


year 1619 important in the life of the 


onies made New England? See the — 


om, Roger William’s colony was different from 


many and Scotland. For nine 7 
Oglethorpe governed the new cok 
and saved it in 1742 by winning 
battle of Frederica. In this despe 
fight the colonists, helped by a frien 
band of Indians, beat back repe 
attacks by Spanish soldiers and sail 
and saved their new home from € 
ture. Having thus made Georgia” 
cure against enemies, Oglethorpe w 
back to his home in England. He y 
the only original leader who lived 
see his colony become a state of 
new American nation, 


6. charter SSS 
7. liberty 

8. representative assembly 

9. indentured 

10. Puritan 


Jamestown settlers, What 


Jamestown 1 
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TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. Why do many people regard the defeat of the Spanish Armada as 


the beginning of our nation? 


2. Ifeyou had lived in England about 1607, ES you think you would 


have come to America? Why? 


8. What do you think was the most important thing to remember about 


the Plymouth Colony? Why? 


4. Each of our colonies had a re presentative assembly. Do you con- 


sider this an important fact? Why? 


5, In this story of colonization several heroes appear. Name two and 
tell why each should be remembered, 


L 
4— z ++ How Americans Lived in 


Colonial Days 


Ts get a living anywhere, any time, 
means first of all to face the problem 
of how to obtain shelter, food, and 
clothing. While the men and women 
who settled our colonies were solving 
this problem, they were thinking also 
of education and religion. Another 
problem faced by our colonists was 


how to govern themselves, instead of 
obeying the orders of an appointed 
governor, as did French and Spanish 
colonists. And still another was how to 
deal with Indian warriors in war paint 
who might burn a settlement and kill 
its men, women, and children. The col- 
onists faced such DEA squarely. 


'The Colonists Provided for Their Wants 


Everywhere our colonists were look- 
ing to the forest for material to solve 
the problem of shelter. In the North 
they built their first houses of planks 
sawed from trees which they chopped 
down with axes. Years passed before 
they learned how to build warmer cab- 
ins by laying logs one upon another 
and “notching” the corners together. 
Cracks between the logs were stuffed 


with moss, or with clay if they could 
find it. The roof was made of poles 
covered at first with bark to keep out 
the rain, then with "splits," that is, 
shingles about two feet long which 
were split from a cedar log. At one end 
of the cabin was a big fireplace which 
served for warmth in winter and for 
cooking food all the year. One or two 
small windows were cut in the log 
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In the colonies all the women and older girls 
knew how to spin. The short fibers were twisted 
into long threads which were then woven into 
cloth on a loom. 

walls and covered with oiled paper, 
which let in the light but kept out 
the storm. Over the living room was 
often a loft or low attic reached by a 
ladder. Children usually slept on the 
floor of this loft, under furs or blankets 
in cold weather. 

In the South, cabins were more 
lightly built of poles and bark at first, 
and cooking was done outside at an 
open fire or in a clay oven. When set- 
tlers moved west to “the country be- 
yond the mountains," that is, to Ohio 
or Kentucky, they usually built a 
" three-sided " or * open-faced " camp, 
with front wide open and a bark-cov- 
ered roof slanting from front to rear. 
Often a whole family slept on a floor 
of “puncheons,” that is, slabs hewed 
from logs. The sleeper's feet were 
stretched toward a fire that burned 
outside in cold weather. These were 
hardy people. 


AMERICAN COLONIES 


How colonists got food. Enough mea] 
and dried meat or salted fish wag 


sent from Europe to last the pioneers 
for a brief season. Afterward they 
must solve the food problet for them- 


selves. Seed also was sent; but while 
ground was being prepared for it, corn 
was planted in small fields that In- 
dians had abandoned, or in wild 
beaver meadows that were found on 
almost every stream. These meadows 
had been formed when beavers made 
a pond by building a dam across the 
stream. The pond filled with mud 
brought down by the stream after the 
beavers moved to another place. In 
the course of years the dam broke, 
The pond became a field of rich soil, 
and wind-blown seed covsxed it with 
waving grass. Hundreds of level fields 
in our country were once wild beaver 
meadows. 

Wider fields were made by “ gir- 
dling” trees that covered the country, 
The process was to cut a ring of bark 
about a foot wide around a tree trunk. 
This killed the tree. A first crop was 
gathered by planting grain wherever 
the sun shone through dead and leaf- 
less trees. Later the trees were cut and 
burned, and the ashes furnished a 
food that all plants like. Roots were 
grubbed out, and then the colonists 
had a sunny garden or grain field 


where once had been a dark wood- 
land, 


How they clothed themselyes. Any 
Coats or hats or shoes that the pioneers 
brought with them soon wore out and 
had to be replaced. Rich colonists im- 
ported new clothing from Europe, but 
poor men must make their own, At 
that time workers in European coun- 
tries wore leather clothing. Why 
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Before long shops and stores appeared in colonial towns and villages. What could you buy in a 
shop like this? Would the goods be ready-made or made-to-order for you? 


should not colonists do the same? Deer 
were so plentiful here that thousands 
of their dried skins were sold or traded 
every year. Soon clothing of tanned 
deerskin was a common sight. The 
kins of heavier animals, moose or elk, 
furnished material for shoes. Inner 
clothing of cotton or linen or wool was 
made from material grown on colonial 
farms. The ; into 
coarse thread on a spinning wheel, and 
from these threads cloth was woven 
on hand looms. Furs of raccoon, wolf, 
bear, otter, mink, and beaver fur- 
nished outer clothing for winter 
weather. In a short time our men and 
women, who at first saw only a wild 
forest, found themselves in a country 
which supplied material for all their 
needs. The land was a constant and 
generous provider. Thriving commu- 
nities replaced wilderness. 


vam was twisted 


The colonists soon got a better living. 
In colonial times, as in our own, the 
problem of how to get a better living 
was solved by making use of the prod- 
ucts of the land, the forest, and the 
waters. Pioneer gardens expanded into 
wide fields and pastures, from whose 
soil came more meat, corn, wheat, rice, 
cotton, and tobacco than colonists 
could use. From forest animals came 
fine furs which Europe was eager to 
buy. From the forest itself came tim- 
ber, pitch, and turpentine, which were 
Called “naval stores" because they 
were used for shipbuilding. From riv- 
ers and sea came fish of many kinds 
that the colonists could export. Thus 
an important industry started. 

Because they supplied the demands 
in Europe and the West Indies for 
American products our colonists grew 


more prosperous. In a few years fine 
L] 


houses were built of lumber, or of 
bricks imported from England. Work- 
ingmen were still content with plain 
furniture, made by hand; but the 
rich furnished their houses with the 
mahogany tables, sideboards, and 
chests that are now the most expensive 
pieces in our antique shops. Deerskin 
clothing was replaced by homespun 
linen or woolen cloth. The dress of 
richer people was very colorful. There 
were plumed beaver hats, satin coats, 
silk knee breeches, and silver-buckled 
shoes for men; and satin or brocade 
dresses, and high-heeled slippers of 
the finest doeskin for women. 

An interesting thing about colonial 
childrens’ clothes was that when little 
girls went visiting they dressed just 
like their mothers, and little boys just 
like their fathers. Among the many 
goods that a rich Virginia planter 
once ordered from London were, for 
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In colonial homes the kitchen was a busy pl: 


ace. Here you can see the children at play. The 
elderly man is paring vegetables. W 


‘hat is each of the four women doing? 


COLONIES 


himself, a cap, a handkerchief, and 
lace ruffle and tucker, or neckpiece, 
to cost 100 dollars. For his stepson 
aged six, he ordered 15 dollar’s wor h 
of gloves, and three dollar's worth of 
toys. For his stepdaughter, aged four, 
he ordered 12 pairs of gloves, 10 pairs 
of shoes, and two fans. His name was 
George Washington. 

Some wealthy colonists spent their: 
money in other ways. There was a rich 
printer of Philadelphia who gave 
much money to found an academy and 
a free library. But he put his own son 
early to work, and complained when. 
his wife bought a china dish and a 
Silver spoon. He said that food had 
tasted good to him when he ate it from 
an earthenware dish with a wooden 
spoon. His name was Benjamin F rank- 
lin. 

This rapid increase of more luxuri- 
ous goods was largely the result of for- 
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eign trade. In the single year, 1760, 
for example, our colonies sent out 
about 3,500 shiploads of American 
products, and imported about 2,900 


shiploads of foreign goods. 


Colonists were mostly farmers. About 
four-fifths of our colonists were en- 
zaged in farming, and practically ev- 
ery farmer looked from his own door 
upon his own land. Conditions were 
very different in Europe, where most 
farmers had no claim to the land upon 
which they labored or to the houses 
in which they lived. Some were no 
better off than slaves; others lived in 
fear of the nobles, from whom they 
rented a house with a small piece of 
land. In,gweshorthern and middle col- 
onies, farms of from 50 to 400 acres 
were worked by the farmer with his 
sons and hired help. In the South, 
large tobacco and rice plantations 
were worked by Negro slaves. 


The colonists established new indus- 
tries. Scattered among colonial farms 
were many villages where carpenters, 
blacksmiths, masons, clockmakers, and 
mechanics lived. Each of these work- 
men lived in his own house, as a 
rule, and made a living by the skill of 
his hands. Under other village roofs 
the first home industries were estab- 
lishéd to produce hats, shoes, soap, 
candles, and homespun cloth. Along 
the coast every good harbor had its 
village overlooking the restless sea. In 
these villages people made a living 
by fishing or shipbuilding, and fre- 


Colonial shopkeepers 
they sold. In this Philadelphia shop one could 
buy eyeglasses, whips, canes, and hardware. 


often made the goods 


quently had their own vegetable gar- 
dens. Although the people worked 
hard and long, life was quite simple, 
Then, as now, town life was con- 
sidered by many more attractive than 
country life. Nevertheless, Boston, 
Newport, New Haven, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston were re- 
garded as ove . The largest, 
Philadelphia, had about 25,000 peo- 
ple. On the streets of such towns lived 
merchants who had grown wealthy 
by buying American products, ship- 
ping them abroad, and importing 
whatever foreign goods were most in 
demand here. For example, they 
bought such foodstuffs as tea, sugar, 
and wine; or such dress goods as silk, 
satin, lace, and fine linen. Many of 
these merchants owned their own 
ships, each flying the owner's private 
flag at the masthead. Together with 
plantation owners they formed a kind 
of wealthy upper class, who were re- 
spected as leaders because they had 
won success by their own efforts, 
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Colonists Found Time for Education, Worship, 


and Recreation : 


From the early Puritan colonists the 
example of a free common school in 
every village gradually reached some 
of the middle settlements. Common 
schools were for boys only. Girls usu- 
ally were taught at home by their 
mothers or elder sisters, except in the 
Dutch colony, which alone had a 
"mixed" school In New England 
small boys and girls often were sent 
tos dame school ” in a private house, 
where a woman earned a living by 
teaching the neighbors’ children their 
letters. The boys six or eight years old 
went to the common schools, where 
they learned reading, writing, and 


Bettmann Archive 


This picture by Howard Pyle shows a water- 
front scene in old New York. What kind of 
goods did ships carry to and from New York? 


arithmetic. Their writing was usually 
done on a board or shingle, because 
paper was scarce and expensive. 
There were at that time no text- 
books for young people except the 
New England Primer, which most of 
them had already learned by heart. 
Their chief reader was the Bible. 
School terms were short, six weeks in 
midwinter and six in midsummer, 
these being the seasons when there 
was less work to do on the farms. 
There were long vacations in the 
spring and fall. At such tíriezboys.got 
a practical education by helping to 
plant the crop and gather the harvest. 
Except in New England towns hav- 
ing 100 or more families there was no 
grammar school, or high school as we 
now call it. Any village boy who 
wanted to enter college went to the 
minister, who taught him Greek and 
Latin without pay. On the outer edge 
of colonies, where homes stood far 
apart, there were no schools, and chil- 
dren learned to read and write from 
their mothers or fathers. In the South, 
where plantations were widely sepa- 
rated, there were few schools except 
in Georgia, which began as a colony of 
villages. Children of plantation own- 
ers were taught at home by private 
teachers, and grown boys often went 
to England for a college education at 
Oxford or Cambridge, England's great 
universities, | 
A remarkable thing about colonial 
people is that they quickly established 
eight colleges; one in Virginia, three in 
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This small girl is studying the alphabet while her mother is knitting with yarn she probably spun 
herself. Notice the bellows over the fireplace. 


the middle colonies, and four in New 
England. Here were more colleges 
than could be found in any European 
country having many times the num- 
ber ‘of people. The settlers estab- 
lished Indian schools also but few 
Indians attended. Young Indians had 
a way of quietly returning to the old 
roving life which they liked much bet- 
ter. There must have been a strong 
fascination in that life. Hundreds of 
white children captured during the In- 
dian wars were brought back after 
living a few years with Indian chil- 
dren. Many of them ran away at the 
first chance to rejoin their Indian play- 
mates. - 


Churches played an important part. 
Four colonies were planted by men 
and women who were determined to 
make a home where they could wor- 
ship God in their own way. In the 
other nine colonies religion had a 
strong influence on the lives and hab- 
its of its people. As you know, some 
colonies hoped to avoid dispute by 
having only one kind of church. There 
was the Congregational Church in 
Massachusetts, for example, or the 
Church of England in Virginia, or the 
Dutch Reformed Church in New 
Netherland. The idea was that people 
of the same church would live more 
kindly together. But as time passed, 
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William and Mary College was founded in 1693. This is the Christopher Wren building, named 
for its designer, the famous English architect, whose statue also appears. 


with people of all lands coming here 
to make homes, it was seen that the 
only right way was to permit every 
one to have religious freedom. Rhode 
Island was first to announce the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom. Maryland 
came next. One after another our col- 
onies followed the example, until peo- 
ple of all faiths were free to worship in 
their own churches. The principle of 
religious toleration had come to stay 
by about 1700, and has now an hon- 
ored place in the Constitution of the 
United States. But one must remember 
that even in America complete reli- 
gious freedom was hard won. 

- Indian: churches were also estab- 
lished, and in every colony were de- 


» 


voted men, such as.John Eliot, who 
gave their lives to teaching the sav- 
ages. Unlike Indian children, who ran 
away from school, warriors who ac- 
cepted the white man’s religion often 


remained true to it for life. In the | 
Southwest, where Indians are still 
numerous, we may see the enduring - 


work of Spanish priests who taught 
religion to savages. At the same time 
they showed them how to increase 
their crops by irrigation, that is, by 
bringing water in trenches from dis- 
tant lakes or streams to the desert soil. 


Colonists had their good times. Colo- 
nists worked hard because they had 
to; and girls and boys helped their 
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mothers and fathers. We think of them 
as living a dull life; but perhaps we 
might have a different opinion if we 
could join them for a day in the open 
air. Some vtent fishing or hunting and 
found plenty of fish or game. Others 
joined a merry troop to gather berries 
in summer, or hickory nuts and beach 
plums in autumn. All this meant good 
food as well as good fun. - 

No circus came to any colonial set- 
tlement, but old and yóung had a 
substitute. Most villages had what 
they called training days when a mili- 
tia company, called a train band, gave 
a parade with flag and drum and fife. 
The rest of the day was given to such 
sports as foot races, wrestling, jump- 
ing, si ck, throwing the bar, 
shooting at a mark, catching a greased 
pig, and pitching quoits and horse- 
shoes. After a training day in New 
Netherland many went to the bowling 
green for a lively game of bowling. 


Dutchmen who were getting old or fat . 


took exercise by playing kolf, a game 
that we now call golf. 

Colonial diaries tell of such outdoor 
sports as sliding, skating, and boating. 
Marbles, tag, hopscotch, prisoner's 
base, “bat-and-ball,” and “kickball” 
were common games. Among indoor 
amusements in the evening were puz- 
zles, riddles, and blindman’s buff. 
Dancing and card playing were popu- 
lar in the South, and in the Middle 
Colonies. But the Puritans opposed 
these amusements for some years. 

Work was combined with fun when 
old and young got together for a 
“bee,” so-called because everybody 


was supposed to be as " busy as a bee.” 
When a new settler arrived, the neigh- 
bors would gather for a " raising bee " 
and put up the frame of a house for 
him in a single day. When crops were 
gathered there would be "husking 
bees " and * paring bees " at one farm 
after another. Many hands made light 
work of husking corn for the mill or 
preparing apples for drying. After the 
“bee” came the “treat,” that is, the 
supper. Then a fiddler would appear, 
and the whole company would join in 
an old-fashioned dance that lasted till 
somebody heard the rooster crow. 

Some histories relate that Puritan 
colonies were ruled by gloomy people 
who permitted no merrymaking, but 
why not let the Puritans tell their own 
story? Here, for example, is part of 
the letter of a young Puritan girl who 
was visiting a friend in Boston. It tells 
her mother of a quiet little party such 
as young Puritans often gave for their 
friends. 

We had a very genteel assembly at Mr. 
Soley’s last evening, Miss Hannah being 
mistress of the ceremony. A large com- 
pany assembled in a handsome room in 
the new end of the house. We had two 
fiddles, and I had the honor to open the 
diversion in a minuet (dance). Our treat 
was nuts, raisins, cakes and wine, all 
in great plenty. For variety we played 
games, Wooed the Widow, Hunted the 
Whistle, and Thread the Needle. I was 
dressed in my yellow coat, black bib and 
apron, black ostrich feathers on my head. 
I wore my comb and garnet marquisette 
and jet pins, silver plume, locket, black 
collar, and black mits, and two or three 
yards of blue ribbon. Striped tucker and 
ruffles, not my best, and silk shoes com- 
pleted my dress. 
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"This picture shows the parlor in a colonial home during the late colonial period. Today peop 
who collect antiques sometimes have rooms like this in their own horses. 


Democracy Started Early in Our Country 


Every nation has a form of govern- 
ment for its own people. Democracy 
is one of the many forms. In our coun- 
try we govern ourselves in a demo- 
cratic way by electing representatives 
to run our government. 

Under a democracy we have both 
rights and duties. A right is something 
which belongs to us, to use or not as 
we please. A duty is something which 
we ought to do. 

What are some of the rights democ- 
racy offers us? One is that every citi- 
zen, accepted as a voter, may share in 
the election of officials to run the gov- 
ernment of his town, state, and na- 
tion. Another important right is com- 
plete religious liberty. This means that 
you may go to the church of your own 
selection, or you may stay away from 
church. You have the right to free 
speech, and to meet with others. This 
means you may attend any meeting 

, 


and freely express your honest opinion 
of the government or its officials. Free 
dom of the press is really freedom 0 
speech. This means that our ne 
papers and books may freely pri 
honest opinions about all matters of 
public interest, and may not be sub 
ject to control by any government 
official. 

It is interesting to see how 0 
rights and our duties relate to one an 
other. The person who “ did not have 
time to vote " should not complain that 
he has no voice in choosing officials. 
He should find time to vote. To do this 
the right way he should get all the in- 
formation he can about questions of 
government and about the duties of 
government officials. Then, too, he 
should obey the laws passed by the 
officials elected by the majority of the 
people. If he thinks a law is wrong, he 
should do his part by helping to have: 
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it changed for the better. And if be 
wants to speak his mind about any 
matter, he should not object when 
other people do likewise, Surely he 
should respect the race, color, or reli- 
vious ideas of other citizens if he ex- 
pects them to respect his. 

We think this democracy of ours to 
be the best kind of government; but 
it is as yet far from being a perfect 
government. In any land, democracy 
means first, a struggle to get freedom 
for all ite uM MOM 
to guard it and to improve it. We 
see how democracy made a beginning 
in colonial days, though it differed in 
some ways from the democracy under 


which we now live. 


Colonists learned by experience how to 
govern themselves. The first Virginia 
settlement, at Jamestown, was gov- 
erned by laws made in and 
a governor was sent to see that the 
laws were obeyed. Colonists soon ob- 
jected to being governed from a dis- 
tance, and within a few years they 
won the right to elect tives 
to a law-making body called the 
House of Burgesses. At that time in 
England, towns were called "bor- 
oughs, a name which reappears in 
such American towns as Waynesbor- 
ough, Virginia; or Attleborough, Mas- 
sachusetts; or Boonesborough, Ken- 
tucky. Any free citizen of a town was 
a “burgess,” or, as the Dutch said, a 
" burgher." 

Because plantations were far apart 
and towns few in number, Virginia 
was divided into counties, while 
northern colonies were divided into 
townships. The voters of each county 
of Virginia elected two representa- 
tives to make the laws in the House 


f 


of Burgewes. To be a voter or a rep» 
resentative a man had to own some 


jv pu land or houses or money. 
he had to belong to the Church 
of England. Today, of course, voters 
do not have to own land, and no one 
asks what their religious ideas are. 

Virginia's new law-making body is 
said to be the beginning of self-gov- 
ernment in our country use every 
other colony 
law-making body, elected by the vot- 
ers. One great right 
won; the right of people to make the 
laws which they are expected to obey. 
But not all of the people could vote 
in those days. 

In 1639 the colony at Hartford 
joined with other Connecticut settle- 
ments under a written constitution 

by the colonists themselves. 
It was called the Fundamental Or- 
ders and established two principles 
of democracy. One was that only the 
people of a colony have the right to 
govern it. The other principle was that 
only the people have the right to say 
what their government may do and 
what it must not do. These two prin- 
ciples are preserved in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

To carry out their constitution the 
Connecticut colonists decided that all 
free men of a town should have the 
right to vote; and that each town 
should elect representatives to the leg- 
islature which made laws for the 
whole colony. Every state in our Un- 
ion is still governed in practically the 
same way as the Connecticut colony. 


Some colonies won freedom of religion. 
An important step toward religious 
liberty in our colonies was taken when 
the elected legislature of Maryland 
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passed the Toleration Act of 1649. To 
tolerate a thing means not only to rec- 
ognize its right to exist but also not 
to interfere with it in any way. This 
famous Toleration Act declared that 
the rights of Christian churches of all 
kinds should be recognized. This was 
going only part way to religious lib- 
erty because then, as now, some 
churches were not Christian. 

Another forward step was taken in 
the Pennsylvania colony, then gov- 
erned by what Penn called the Great 
Law. One section of the law said, “No 
person shall be called in question for 
any difference of opinion in matters 
of religion." In some of the colonies, 
as in Europe, to be “called in ques- 
tion" meant that a person might be 
brought before an official to be ques- 
tioned about his religion, and to be 
punished if his answers were not satis- 
factory. Pennsylvania colonists were 
free from such interference; but their 
liberty was not complete because no 
man could vote or hold any public of- 
fice unless he believed in the Christian 
religion. , 

The Rhode Island settlement later 
became a united. colony in 1664, under 
a charter granted by the English gov- 
ernment, Two important provisions of 
its charter were: That no man should 
be brought to trial because of his re- 
ligious opinion; and that any man, 
whatever his religious opinion, should 
have the right to hold office in the 
colony. These two provisions, in one 
form or another, were finally accepted 
by every other colony and are now a 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States. To Roger Williams and the 
Rhode Island Colony should go the 
credit for being the first to ask no 
questions about a person's religion, 
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Town meetings were the home of de 
mocracy. To the Pilgrim fathers we 
owe the town meeting, which Jeff 
son called “the best form of self- 

ernment ever invented by man,” Fy 
the first Plymouth settlement the town 
meeting spread rapidly through pra 
tically all northern and middle col 
onies. So well was it liked that, many 
years later, when pioneers went west 
ward to Kentucky or to the Ohio Vak 
ley, one of their first acts was to c 
a meeting to make rules for the new 
settlement. 

A town meeting was called regu 
larly once a year, but might be calle 
at any time to meet any unexpected 
problem. Every man who had taken 
up land or built a hous®@¥aithin the 
town limits had the right to speak his 
mind freely upon all town affairs, and 
to vote for town officials. There were 
the selectmen, usually three in num- 
ber, whose duty it was to enforce town 
laws. A clerk to keep the town records, 
a tax collector, and a treasurer to hold 
the town's money were elected, too. 
The people chose a constable to see 
that laws were obeyed, and one or 
more “overseers of the poor,” who 
looked after the settlers who needed 
help. In the South, county meetings 
were held. These were somewhat like 
town meetings, but county officials 
usually were chosen by the royal gov- 
ernor. 

The clerk’s record of a town meeting 
called over 300 years ago contains à 
statement about a teacher. The town 
clerk wrote that: * The town hath 
agreed to hire Mr. Matthew Bellamy 
as a schoolmaster for this year. The 
town hath granted Mr. Bellamay from 
the town lands a home lot of about 
one acre and a half,” Some town rec- 
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This scene of Boston in late colonial times shows the Old State House where the legislature, 
called the General Court, met. Notice the three and four story buildings. 


ords show that voters often criticized 
the colony government, or suggested 
better laws, or demanded a hearing 
on matters that concerned the public 
welfare. Evidently the earliest town 
meetings had three rights that are es- 
sential to democracy: the right of 
peaceable assembly; the right of free 
speech; and the right to criticize the 
government or any of its officials. 
These rights are part of the Constitu- 
tion. 


Colonists won freedom of the press. 
The term “freedom of the press” 
means that we have the right to print 
in newspapers, magazines, and books 
what is known to be the truth or what 
is believed to be the truth about any 
matter which concerns the people. In 
order to have freedom, the press 
should not be controlled by any gov- 


ernment official. When our colonies 
were planted no European govern- 
ment believed in freedom of the press. 
Even as late as 1946 some govern- 
ments did not believe in it or permit 
their people to have it. 

Trouble over this question of a free 
press arose here in 1690, when a little 
Boston paper, Public Occurrences, 
was suppressed, that is, put out of 
business by order of the royal gov- 
ernor. The paper had told about some 
things which the government had 
done, and which the governor thought 
should not be made known to the 
public. 

During the next 50 years some other 
royal governors made trouble for other 
colonial newspapers. The question 
was settled for all time in our country 
in 1734, when an editor named John 
Peter Zenger was arrested by order 
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of the New York governor. The charge 
was that in his New York Weekly Jour- 
nal Zenger had “spoken too freely 
about how the colony was being gov- 
erned.” After eight months in jail 
Zenger was brought to trial, and a jury 
of colonial men set him free with this 
verdict: ^Men must be permitted to 
expose or to oppose unjust government 
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by speaking or writing the truth.” 

Newspapermen are proud of that 
old verdict. In. their own words they 
still speak of it as “the morning star 
of American liberty." Fréedom of the 
press is so essential to democracy that, 
by the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, our own national government 
has no power to take it away. . 


The Colonists Had Trouble with the Indians 


Colonists all wanted to live at peace 
with their Indian neighbors and many 
Indian tribes welcomed the white peo- 
ple. The Indians gave many settlers 
land in exchange for a few blankets, 
axes, and cooking pots. Treaties of 
peace and friendship were made 
which, as the Indians said, would last 
“as long as grass grows and rivers flow 
and birds come back in the spring- 
time.” The Pilgrims made such trea- 
ties, about which you read on page 
46. Yet, after a time, Plymouth and 
every other colony had to face Indian 
wars, not one but many, and all hor- 
rible. The question is. Why? 


Indians fought for their hunting 
grounds. Indians of the same tribe 
usually lived in small villages near to 
one another. This they did for three 
reasons, By holding together they 
were safer from attack by another 
tribe. They could have frequent gath- 
erings for feasting and storytelling, 
which they liked. They could use, 
year after year, the fields they had 
cleared for planting corn and beans 
and pumpkins. 

All around these villages stretched 
a forest through which one might 
travel miles before coming to the vil- 


> 


lages of another tribe. These vast for 
est regions were hunting grounds. Al- 
ways they were claimed by two or 
more tribes; but for a few blankets 
and kettles the chief of any tribe 
would sell thousands $&acres for à 
white settlement, By the famous 
"walking purchase,” for example 
Delaware Indians sold to William 
Penn as much land as he could walk 
across in three days. 

Penn walked with his Indian friends 
for the first day and a half. Going lei 
surely, and camping at sundown, they 
covered about 30 miles. Penn said that 
it was “enough for the present" and 
that the other half would be walked 
another time. When the time came 
Penn was dead, and the agent of his 
greedy children offered a prize for the 
woodsman who would run the great- 
est distance in a day and a half. Thus 
by a trick they gained ownership of à 
strip 80 miles wide. 

The Delaware chief had no right to 
sell the first strip, much less the sec 
ond, because the land was used by 
other tribes as a hunting ground. Nat 
urally these tribes attacked homemak 
ers who had bought their land in good 
faith, and thought they had a right t? 
it. So it happened that Pennsylvania, 
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Indian raiders made life on colonial farms and out-lying villages dangerous. Some houses had 
secret places where children might hide during Indian attacks. 


which began in peace, had plenty of 
Indian wars in the end. The same story 
was repeated in other colonies. After 
buying land from an Indian chief, the 
settlers had to fight one or more other 
Indian tribes that claimed the region 
as their hunting ground. 


Some tribes united to destroy all set- 
tlements. The great danger to our 
colonies was that several tribes might 
unite in war against all white men. 
Massachusetts gtarded against this 
danger by a policy of its own. Gover- 
nor Winthrop, the first Puritan leader, 
tells in his Journal how treaties of 
peace and friendship were made with 
at least 10 neighboring tribes. In ev- 
ery case a warning was sent out. It 


meant, "these tribes are under our 
protection, and must not be molested 
by any other tribe." By firmness and 
fair dealing peace was kept for nearly 
50 years. And then King Philip's War, 
1675, came near to wiping out every 
northern colony. 

The leader in this terrible Indian 
War was called King Philip by the 
colonists. He was a son of Chief Mas- 
sasoit, who had made and kept a treaty 
of friendship with the Plymouth Col- 
ony. King Philips own tribe was too 
small to do what he had planned, so 
he worked secretly to bring five or six 
other tribes into his war. Among them 
were the Narragansetts [nar ruh gan' 
sets], who alone could furnish 3,000 


warriors. 
LJ 
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The attack came suddenly, but from 
beginning to end there were no reg- 
ular battles. That was not the In- 
dian way. By two years of surprise at- 
tacks, usually at night, they killed over 
600 white men and about double the 
number of women and children. They 
burned 12 towns to the ground, and 
partly burned nearly 40 more. Over 
1,000 lonely farms were left without 
a house or a barn standing. In the deep 
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CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


Check your understanding of these words in a large dictionary. 
use each in a sentence which will show that the meaning is clear to 


1. democracy 
2. self-government 
8. principle 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. What were three big problems which our colonists must solve? — 
2. Very soon the colonists were able to get a better living. Name t 


ways by which they did it. 


3. What was the chief occupation in colonial days? 
4. Compare the early colonial school with your school. 
5. A person who lives in a democracy has duties as well as rights. Nami 


four rights and four duties. 


6. What experience in democracy did the Virginia colonists get? — . 
7. Two ideas expressed in the Fundamental Orders of 1639 are pre 

served in our Constitution. What are they? f 
8. Some steps toward religious freedom were made in colonial da 


Describe one of them. 


9. In what ways did the town meeting help early settlers to get € 
perience in self-government? 1 

10. Explain the meaning of freedom of the press. | 

11. For what two reasons did our people wish to live in peace with th 
Indians? Why was it hard for them to keep on friendly terms? 


TEST YOUR THINKING . 


1. Do you believe it is more difficult to make a good living now tha 
it was in the days of our colonists? Why? 
2. If some one were to say to you, “ Why is democracy a good form 0 
government? ", what two good reasons might you give? 
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snow of mid-winter, Puritan tm 
bands destroyed the fort in whig 
Narragansetts had taken refuge. 7 
killed about 600 warriors a 
tured their whole stock of winte 
King Philip escaped but they tr 
him down and shot him. The 
union fell apart at King Philip's 4 
so New England colonies had, 
until they faced the greater dan 
the French and Indian Wars. — 


4. right 
5. duty 


.6. legislature — 


A 
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THE ENGLISH EXPELLED THE FRENCH  - 3 


, 


5 - +? The English Expelled the 


French j 


Ta French planted their colony at 
Quebec in 1608. This was only a year 
after Jamestown was settled by the 
English, as you read on page 42. 
Other colonies followed quickly, both 
English and French. Since both na- 
tions claimed the mainland of North 
America by right of discovery, one or 
the other had to give way. Neither na- 
tion would giye up her claim. E^ 
Our colonies, as we have learned, 
had made a beginning of democracy 
by partly or wholly winning four 
rights: the right of self-government, 


The French Controlled the Heart of North America 


The name New France was first 
applied to all French possessions 
shown on the map on page 76. Sam- 
uel de Champlain [sham playn'] is 
honored as father of New France be- 


raise food for the colony. If crops 
failed, as they often did, food was sent 
to them from France. From the settle- 
ments men went out to establish fur- 
trading posts. They developed the in- 
terior of the country as a trapping 


i 


regard all other white men as enemies. 
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Champlain is shown here in 1613. Typical of 

the adventurous French explorers, his name is 

connected with many tales of daring and cour 
age in the vast new wilderness. 


Missionary priests went among the 
Indians to teach them the Christian 
religion, and to strengthen their friend- 
ship for the French. Champlain’s way 
of dealing with the savages was very 
successful, but he made one big mis- 
take. While exploring with a few sol- 

- diers and a band of Huron Indians, he 
came to the beautiful lake which was 
later named Lake Champlain in his 
honor. There they met a war party of 
Mohawk warriors. Mohawks were one 
of the five Iroquois [ir'uoh kwoi] tribes 
living in what is now central New 
York State. They were the most pow- 
erful Indians on the continent, and 
their war parties were feared by all 
other tribes. At sight of Mohawks in 
war paint the Hurons fled. The 
Frenchmen fired a volley which killed 
the Mohawk chief, and then the Mo- 
hawks fled. They had never before 
met guns, which they called thunder 
sticks. By this attack Champlain made 
enemies of the five powerful Iroquois 
tribes. Later French governors tried 
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hard to win their friendship, but 
attempt was a failure 


French explorers won the Missi 
valley. Fur-trading posts vere 
tablished along the southern sl 
the Great Lakes. At one post om 
Michigan a French priest amed 
Marquette [mahr ket'], the wordi 
means father, heard of a place 
Indians called mitchee 
name meant “ great water," à 
Marquette thought it mi tht 
long-sought passage to China, 
fur trader named Joliet [joh 
and a few Indian guides he foung 
Mississippi River in 1673. Dow! 
broad current the explore! glide 
bark canoes for a few ‘hundred 
before lack of food forced thé 
turn back. On both sides of they 
were wigwam villages, from W 
Indians looked with wonder 
first white men to enter their cow 
Joliet must have thought, “Wa 
place for the fur trade! " Perhaps 
Marquette may have said to him 
“What a chance to bring all thes 
ages into the Church! " Everywhe 
New France the work of priests 
fur traders went on side by side: 

La Salle finished the explom 
which Père Marquette began. AM 
years of hard effort with many 
ures, this greatest of French expl 
went all the way down the Missis 
to where New Orleans now standse 
right of discovery he claimed all! 
drained by the great river and itst 
utary streams for France, and nal 
it Louisiana in honor of King L4 
Since the Ohio, the Missouri, and 
eral other rivers flow into the M 
sippi, the name Louisiana cove ed 
whole region between the ApP 
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hians [ap ub lay ch'ns] on the emt 

oot the Rocky Mountains on the west, 

la Salle did not know that De Soto 
| discovered the same a and 
ined the tame territory 

ce than 100 years earlier, as tokd on. 

ge 25. 

France kept control of the region 
which js now the our coun- 
^s by building a chain of forts from 
the St. Lawrence River to the Great 
Lakes and down the Mississippi to the 
Gull of Mexico. This work was 
lone by Frontenac [fron'tuh nak), a 
overnor of New France. 


d 


The cause of all these wars was the 
same. Whenever ami. 
went to war in 
the fighting c @ dd 
cause cach wanted to control 
America, The chief object of 


was to capture the Hudson 
down to New York. The main harbors 


trolling the Hudson River they would 
split the British colonies in two. This 
would make it easier to capture the 
two parts separately, first New Eng- 
land, then the middle and 
colonies. $ 
Indians called Leder 
Valley and Lake war 
road” because Iroquois tribes used it 
whenever their war 


parties 
against the Indians of New France. To 
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trained French soldiers. More than 
noe he proved that he coukl do that 
But while he fought the 
French he was thinking of his home 
far away, wifere bis family might at 
any hour be attacked by scalp-hunting 


and win 


savages 

As a single example, the town of 

Deerfield, in the Massachusetts col- 
my, sent most of its men to fight the 
French in the second war. Only 20 
men and half-grown boys were left as 
a home guard. Around the church and 
a few central cabins they had built a 
fence of logs, called a stockade, about 
cight feet high. Within it women and 
children felt safe after nightfall. The 
guard of men and older boys slept in 
the church, and sentinels kept watch 
on the log wall. 

In midwinter a large war party of 
Indians on snowshoes approached the 
town, and hid in the woods to watch 
for their chance. They were led by 
French officers. On a stormy night 
they crept over the snow that had 
drifted high up against the stockade 
and jumped inside the log walls. Fifty 
of the whites were killed as the flames 
of burning cabins roused them from 
sleep. Over 100 prisoners, mostly 
women and children, were driven over 
winter trails to New France, where the 
savages collected a reward paid by the 
governor for every scalp and every 
prisoner. 

Many little colonial towns were at- 
tacked in the same fearful way. Some 
were burned to the ground; others had 
enough men left to defend their homes 
against French and Indian attack. In 
the same year that Deerfield was put 
to the torch, Spain joined France in a 
war against all English colonies. A 
strong fleet was sent with an army to 


Beseme tedere 


Bkxkbosws were sartounded by paliader or 
high fence. Fufemen. God through slots in 
the blockhoue walk, Tha one wat held by 
Americans ocr Wet Point during ow War 


tot Independence 
capture Charleston; and Carolina 
colonists fought a three-day battle be- 
fore the enemy was driven off. 


Our colonies learned to depend on 
themselves. To every colonial war Eng- 
land sent an army of trained soldiers, 
but they either failed or were badly 
beaten. Their soldiers were brave 
enough, but their officers knew how 
to fight only in the European way. 
They could not or would not learn to 
fight in the Indian way. They not only 
refused the advice of colonial officers 
but regarded colonial men with con- 
tempt because they did not drill or 
march or fight like European soldiers. 

Our colonists knew by experience 
how to fight the Indians. That they 
learned how to fight the French was 
proved when a colonial force sailed to 
capture Port Royal, shown on the map 
on page 79. With this town in their 
hands they had practical control of 
Nova Scotia [noh’vuh skoh’shuh], or 
Acadia as it was then called. When 
peace was made in Europe our colo- 
nies were not consulted, and Port 
Royal was returned to France. It was 
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again captured by colonials in the next 
war, and our New England colonies 
insisted that it must not be given back 
to the French. By the peace treaty, 
England permitted the Acadians to 
keep their homes and property, and to 
have complete religious liberty. The 
only condition was that they accept 
the English form of colonial govern- 
ment, They refused, and were ban- 
ished. The sad story of their banish- 
ment was later told by Longfellow in 
them went to what is now our state of 
his famous poem Evangeline. Some of 
Louisiana. Their descendants still live 
there, and still speak the French lan- 
guage. They are called Cajuns [kay’ 
juhns], a shortened form of Acadians. 

The greatest single victory of all the 
earlier wars was the capture of Louis- 
burg. The map shows you that this 
great fortress, made up of several 
forts, guarded a fine harbor on Cape 
Breton Island, Louisburg had been 
built'by the French, at huge expense, 
with two objects in view. It would pre- 
vent enemy ships from entering the 
St. Lawrence to attack Quebec; and it 
would be used as a base from which to 
attack Boston, New York, and other 
large towns along our Atlantic coast. 
New England fishermen hated the 
very name of Louisburg because from 
it came warships to capture or to rob 
their fishing fleet. With its 200 big 
cannon and its garrison of 2000 sol- 
diers, it was so strong that both 
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French and English military men said 
it could never be taken. 

Our colonists had a different idea, 
Their scouts had reported that the 
Louisburg forts were strong only on 
the harbor side. So they landed ata 
distance and dragged a few small can- 
non through miles of marsh and woods 
around to the rear, where no enemy 
was expected. By a daring attack they 
captured one fort and turned its guns 
against the other forts. A few English 
warships then came to help them, but 
were careful to keep at a safe dis- 
tance. Had they come within range of 
the fort, a single broadside of its big 
guns might have sunk them. By day- 
and-night attacks our colonists bat 
tered the French garrison until they 
raised the white flag. Not till then did 
the English commander come ashore 
to receive the French surrender. One 
of the captains wrote, after watching 
the long siege, * When I came here 1 
thought colonial soldiers were cow- 
ards. I think now that they would dig 
their way through to hell and storm 
it^ 

When peace was made in Europe 
the New England men who had won 
Louisburg were enraged to hear that 
England had given the threatening 
fortress back to the French. By that 
time many were thinking that it might 
be better for our colonies to take all 


matters of war or peace into their own 
hands. 


France Lost Her Grip in North America 


There were four of these French and 
Indian Wars. The first three began in 
Europe. The fourth war began here in 
an attempt of Virginia to win the Ohio 
Valley, which was then called the 


? 


“country beyond the mountains.” The 
attempt failed at first, but it can 
never be forgotten because it marks 


the first appearance of George Wash- 
ington. 
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Hunters who had ventured into the 
country beyond the mountains came 
back to report a splendid region with 


an abundance of game, furs, and farm- , 


ing land. The same region is now 
partly included in our states of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Indiana. 
On hearing the hunters' report, a Vir- 
ginia company was formed to buy an 
immense tract of land in the new 
country.. Hunters could follow game 
trails over the mountains, but the only 
good route for settlers was by way of 
the Ohio River. This great river, as 
you see by the map on page 79, is 
formed by the junction of two rivers 
in western Pennsylvania, where Pitts- 
burgh now stands. The meeting of 
rivers from south and north to form 
the Ohio was then called the Gateway 
to the West, And there at the Gate- 
way the French built Fort Duquesne 
[doo kayn'] to prevent our colonists 
from entering. When Fort Duquesne 
was at last taken, it was renamed Fort 
Pitt, after the great English statesman 
of those years. 


Braddock's army was beaten, 1755. The 
Virginia company. had brought. offi- 
cials of the English government into 
their plan by giving them many shares 
of stock, which would double in value 
when the land was sold to settlers. 
That is one reason why England 
promptly sent about 1400 soldiers to 
Virginia, They were expected to help 
in the capture of Fort Duquesne, but 
from the beginning they took matters 
wholly into their own hands. In com- 
mand was General Braddock, a brave 
but headstrong leader, who thought 
that the only way to fight battles was 
the European way; that is, in the open 
field, where both armies could be 
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plainly seen. With him went George 
Washington in command of a com- 
pany of rangers. It was July of 1755. 

Had the rangers been left to them- 
selves they would have hurried by the 
shortest trail to capture Fort Du- 
quesne before the small French garri- 
son could gather enough Indian war- 
riors for its defense. Braddock wasted 
three or four months in collecting 
wagons to carry supplies. More 
months were spent in building a road 
over which his army moved like a tur- 
tle, only a mile or two in a day's march. 
He was nearing Fort Duquesne when 
scouts reported many Indians in the 
woods ahead. Washington advised 
that the army break ranks and take to 
cover, saying that Indians were dan- 
gerous on their own ground. Braddock 
scoffed at the advice, thinking it cow- 
ardly. On he went in his own foolish 
way, until the attack came suddenly 
from three sides. To his soldiers the 
fearful thing about that attack was 
that not an enemy could be seen. 
About half their number fell before 
they broke and fled. Braddock was 
wounded, but was dragged to safety 
by colonials whom he despised. At the 
first shot the rangers jumped for cover 
and held it. By cool courage and 
straight shooting they kept the Indi- 
ans back, and saved some of their 
British comrades from being killed 
and scalped. ` 


New France was captured in 1765. 
When war broke out again between 
France and England in Europe both 
nations sent large forces of warships 
and soldiers to our colonies. Three 
summer campaigns were fought, and 
all were more or less like Braddock’s 
because British commanders would 
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Hudson Historical Bureau 


Quebec on the St. Lawrence River was the capital of New France. British troops led by Wolfe 
scaled these cliffs, defeated the French, and ended the French and Indian War. 


not learn the French-and-Indian way 
of fighting. The war had entered its 
fourth year before the British followed 
out a plan which our colonies had 
urged in the earlier wars. This plan 
called for two strong expeditions at 
the same time, one to destroy all 
French forts along the Hudson Valley 
war road, the other to enter the St. 
Lawrence from the sea and attack 
Quebec. A glance at the map on page 
79 will show why the plan was made. 

At the approach of a mixed British 
and colonial army under General Am- 
herst, the French blew up their forts 
on Lake Champlain and hurried back 
to New France. Meanwhile a fleet of 
warships brought a British army into 
the St. Lawrence. This expedition was 
commanded by General Wolfe, who 
was like other British officers in seeing 
no good in colonial soldiers. All sum- 
mer of 1759 was wasted in attacks 
upon the French army, which was en- 
trenched in a strong position below 
Quebec. Winter was coming on, and 
the fleet must get out of the river or 


be frozen into the ice, Just then a colo- 
nial officer brought word of a hidden 
path by which the city might be at- 
tacked from the other side. On a 
stormy night Wolfe led his men up 
this path to open ground above. In the 
morning the surprised General Mont- 
calm led his Franch army to battle, 
and was beaten. He and Wolfe were 
wounded, and both died before Que- 
bec raised the white flag. 

There was more fighting to win the 
forts along the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio, but it was needless. After los- 
ing Quebec, the French could no 
longer send men or supplies from 
France to their many trading posts in 
the interior of the country. 


Some results of the victory. By the 
Treaty of Paris, 1763, France surren- 
dered Canada and all claim to land 
east of the Mississippi River except 
New Orleans, to Britain. Spain got 
New Orleans in addition to receiving 
the land west of the great river. To our 
colonists this treaty meant, first, that 
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the English way of democracy would 
prevail in North America; and second, 
that the Gateway to the West was now 
open, leaving them free to expand. 
Hardly was the treaty signed before 
the English King issued a Royal Proc- 
lamation, forbidding settlers to enter 
the country beyond the mountains. 
One reason was that England wanted 
to avoid trouble with western Indians. 
A hidden reason was that some Eng- 
lish officials hoped to keep the West 
for fur trading, as the French had 
done. Colonists paid no attention to 
the king's proclamation. Had they not 
helped to win this territory? They 
were determined to move into it, and 
cared little for this new rule. 

The wars had brought much loss 
and suffering, but also much gain. Our 
colonists had lost the earlier wars be- 
cause they had fought separately, each 
for itself. They won the last because 
they fought together. So they learned 
that there is strength in union, They 
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had trained over 30,000 soldiers, and 
these fighting men had more confi- 
dence in their own leaders than in the 
British officers who had so often led 
them to defeat. These lessons helped 
prepare them for another greater 
struggle which awaited them only a 
few years ahead. 

The last French and Indian War 
ended in 1763. The self-governing 
homemakers in the English colonies 
had won out over the fur traders and 
their Indian allies, led by the royal 
governor of New France. What might 
these self-reliant, straight shooting 
colonials do next? The War for Inde- 
pendence, of which we shall now hear, 
began a few years later. Think of these 
wars as two acts in the great drama of 
American liberty. One freed our colo- 
nies from a French danger that had 
threatened them for over 100 years. 
The other freed them from all British 
interference in their own affairs and 
made possible a new nation. 


THESE WORDS? 


To show that you know what these words mean, use each in a sentence. 


1. prevail 
2. stockade 


3. continent 
4. stock 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. Why is Champlain called the Father of New France? 


France? 


Who were they? 
the map on page 76. 


America? 


on 


land’s soldiers? 


. What were the three parts of Champlain’s plan for building New 


. He made one serious mistake. What was it? 
- Two kinds of people were everywhere to be found in New France. 


. What French explorers won the Mississippi valley for France? See 
. Why did France and England fight over their colonies in North 


. Much fighting was done around the Hudson valley. Why? 
. What lessons in Indian fighting did our colonists try to teach Eng- 
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. What part did Washington have in driving out the French? 
. How was New France finally conquered? 
. By the Treaty of Paris, who owned what in North America? See the 


map on page 79. 


. What two important things did the treaty mean for our colonists? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Why was Fort Pitt known as the Gateway to the West? 
. Suppose France had won, what difference might it have made to 


you? 


. What do you think were the reasons for the defeat of France in 


America? 


. In what ways did this victory lead toward our War for Independ- 


ence? 


Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


One good way to make a summary is to think over the Unit and ask 
yourself: What are the most important trends which have been studied? 
For example, in this Unit we may say there are four. 


1. The English settle thirteen colonies in North America. 
9, 


The colonies solve the problem of food, clothing, shelter and a bet- 
ter living. 


8. They begin to learn how democracy works. 


. Now add the fourth, and write a paragraph on each of the four main 


trends. Your paragraphs should contain what you believe to be the 
facts most worth remembering. The four paragraphs will probably 
fill no more than one page of ordinary notebook paper. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1588 Defeat of the Spanish Armada 

1607 First permanent English settlement at Jamestown 
1620 Plymouth colony settled 

1630 The Bay colony settled 

1634 Settlement of Maryland 

1636 Rhode Island founded by Roger Williams 


Connecticut settled 


1638 Delaware settled by Swedes 
1663 Settlement of the Carolinas 
1664 Settlement of New Jersey 


New York taken by the English 
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1680 New Hampshire became a separate colony 
1681 Pennsylvania settled by William Penn 
1689 French and Indian Wars began 
1704 Deerfield destroyed by the French and Indians 
1782 Georgia settled 
1759 Quebec captured by the English 
1763 End of French and Indian Wars; French driven out of North 
America 
\ 


INTERESTING READING 


Stories: 
Altsheler, J. A., Border Warfare, daring exploits of young woodsmen in 
early Indian wars. 
Bennett, John, Barnaby Lee, an interesting tale of New York and Mary- 
land, with Peter Stuyvesant as an important character. 
Buck, Elizabeth H., The Powder Keg, a boy goes with Washington to 
warn the French. 
Coryell, Hubert V., The Scalp Hunters, the adventures of a boy in 
Maine. i 
Dix, B. M., Blithe McBride, social life in the colonies. 
Dwight, Allan, Drums in the Forest, lively picture of frontier life in 
Canada. 
Flagg, Mildred B., A Boy of Salem, experiences of a young colonist in 
the New World. 
Gaither, Mrs. F. O., Scarlet Coat, exciting adventures of a boy and 
La Salle. 
Gray, Elizabeth, Beppy Marlow of Charles Town, life in South Caro- 
lina during colonial days. 
Gregor, E. R., Jim Mason, Scout, realistic tale of Braddock's defeat. 
Gregor, E. R., War Trail, exciting, with background of Indian habits. 
Grosvenor, Johnston, Boy Explorer, a French boy travels with La Salle. 
Hayes, Marjorie, Wampum and Sixpence, colonial Connecticut. 
Holland, R. S., The Blue Heron’s Feather, experiences of a Hollander 
in the Dutch colony. 
Johnston, Mary, The Slave Ship, a good account of plantation life and 
slave trading. 
Lenski, Lois, Indian Captive, true story of a girl who was captured by 
Indians. 
McNeil, Everett, The Shadow of the Iroquois, interesting description of 
the French and Indians. à 
Orton, Helen F., The Gold-Laced Coat, vivid picture of life and war at 
Fort Niagara. 
Pyle, Howard, The Story of Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, early Virginia. 
Taggart, M. A., A Pilgrim Maid, Plymouth colony in its early days. 
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Biographies: 

A short but worthwhile book on Penn and Pennsylvania is Holland, 
R. S., William Penn. A longer, more detailed account will be found 
in Gray, Elizabeth J., Penn. 

For the life stories of two interesting colonial characters see these two 
books by Jenks, Tudor, Captain Myles Standish, and Captain John 
Smith. 1 

For an enjoyable account of the life of a brave Frenchman, read Lock- 

E ridge, R. F., La Salle. 

It is worthwhile to read first-hand accounts of the experiences and 
adventures of the early history makers. These accounts, written by 
people who took part in great events, are called sources of hist 
because it is from them that much of the material in your textboo 
is obtained. One good example is Higginson, T. W., Young Folks 
Book of American Explorers, pp. 269-278, dealing with Cham- 
plain's fight with the Mohawks on Lake Champlain. Another is 
Hart and Hill, Camps and Firesides of the Revolution (Source 
Readers, Vol. II), pp. 119-150, dealing with the French and Indian 
Wars. 

Other Books: 

For interesting and realistic pictures of life in the colonies read any of 
the following books. 

Clark, Imogen, Old Days and Old Ways. 

Coffin, C. C., Old Times in the Colonies. ; 

Earle, A. M., Child Life in Colonial Days. 

Prescott; D. A., A Day in a Colonial Home. 

There are books on the American Indian which you will enjoy. Try one 
of the following. 

Coryell, H. V., Indian Brother, narratives of the Indian in New England. 

Drake, F. S., Indian History for Young Folks, Chapters 1-9. 

Parker, A. C., The Indian How Book, tells about making bows, wigwams, 
firedrill, and other primitive inventions. 

The Pageant of America, Vol. 1, Chapters 8-15, complete story of the 
thirteen colonies; Vol. III, Chapters 2 and 8, life in the colonies; 
Chapter 4, farming in colonial days; Vol. XV, Chapter 1, colonial 
amusements; Vol. I, Chapter 17, and Vol. VI, Chapters 3 and 4, the 
rise and fall of New France. 

Building America, Vol. VII, The American Indian as he lives today. 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 
1. A map of the Thirteen Colonies. Draw a large map showing the lo- 
cation of all the thirteen colonies. Print the name of each colony in 
its proper place. 
2. Review Chart. Prepare a chart on the settlement of the thirteen 
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colonies. Divide a sheet of notebook paper into four columns. Use 
column one for the name of the colony, column two for date of set- 
tlement, column three for the reason it was settled, and in column 
four put one important event in its history. 


. Oral Report. If you live in a state which was one of the original 


colonies, prepare a talk on the subject, “Our Colony and its Settle- 
ment.” For material use the Encyclopedia in your school library, or 
get some help from the secretary of your local historical society. 


. Oral Report. An interesting topic would be “ Amusements in Colo- 


nial Days.” For good material see the books listed above or read 
Weaver, R. B., Amusements and Sports in America. Or, if you pre- 
fer, talk on Captain John Smith. One good source of facts is Quinn, 
Vernon, The Exciting Adventures of Captain John Smith. 


. Colonial Diary. Imagine yourself a settler in Virginia or some other 


colony. Write an imaginary diary of your experiences. Include some 
statements about your work, amusements, school, hardships, and 
other items of interest. | 


. A Class Survey. Find out the various nationalities represented in 


your class. Which ones are the same as those found in our colonies. 
Which are not? If you can find someone whose ancestors came to 
America on the Mayflower, ask him to find out all he can about 
it and report to the class. 


- Town Meeting. Elect a committee to lead the class in holding a 


town meeting. After the committee has made sure how to proceed, 
let them arrange for the election of officers, and for the discussion 
of such questions as: Shall we prohibit parking of vehicles across a 
sidewalk? Shall pigs be allowed within 150 feet of a home? How 
shall we pay the town teacher? Let the meeting vote on each ques- 
tion after time has been allowed for discussion. 


. Class Museum. Select a committee to gather objects used in colonial 


times. You will be surprised at the number of things you will find, 
especially if you live in one of the original thirteen colonies. Invite 
other classes to see your exhibit. 


. A Class Excursion. Plan an excursion to a museum, if there is one 


nearby which has colonial relics. Your teacher will know about this. 
A Comparison. Compare your life today with that of colonial times. 
Use these four points: occupations, schools, churches, amusements. 
For good material see the books given in the list above. 

A Letter. Write a letter such as you might have written from colonial 
America to your English or Dutch cousin. Among other things men- 
tion your home, school, and amusements. In Tappan, E. M., Letters 
from Colonial Children, you will find samples of the kind of letters 
which colonial children might have written, They are imaginary but 
amusing and worth while. 


Our Modern Indians. Make a written report on how and where our 


lA. 


16. 


17. 
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Indians are living now. Three good references are: The World Book, 
Vol. X; Drake, F. S., Indian History for Young Folks, chapter 25, 
and Saymour, F. W., The Indians Today. 


3. Something to Make. Read, Our Indians, by A. Hyatt Verrill, pp. 


249* 270; or Solomon, J. H., The Book of Indian Crafts and Indian 
Lore. They explain how to make Indian tepees, beds, bows, arrows, 
and other Indian equipment, You will find them quite simple to con- 
struct. A little work and a little patience will be needed, Try it. 

Two maps for comparison. Using two outline maps of North Amer- 
ica, show the territory held by France, Spain, and England before 
1763, and after 1763. Use a separate color for the territory of each 
nation = you will understand how completely the French were 
expelled. 


. Explorers. Map. On a map which you sketch yourself, show the 


routes of La Salle, Joliet, and Champlain. For help see the map, on 
page 79. 

Travel Talk. If you have been to New Orleans, Louisiana; Vin- 
cennes, Indiana; Quebec, Canada; or any other important place in 
the old French possessions, prepare a short talk about what you 
saw. Include any present indications of the old French empire 
which you observed. 

For your imagination. Imagine that you traveled with La Salle on 
one of his adventurous journeys. Make a diary covering your trip. 
See Hasbrouck, L. S., The Boy's Parkman, Chapters 3-6. 


CONNECT THE PAST WITH THE PRESENT 


_ What we have in the present is a result of something that happened 


in the past. The events listed below are told about in Chapter 3. 
Show how each has helped to bring about something which we now 
have. 

a. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

b. Discovery of a great river by Henry Hudson. 

c. Puritan dissatisfaction with the Bay Colony. 


. Look at the map on page 76 and list some colonial settlements 


which are today thriving cities, Be careful of Jamestown; try to find 
out what its present condition is. 


. Because of the policies of Hitler, many Germans fled to the United 


States before World War II. Compare their reasons with those which 
caused Pilgrims, Puritans, Friends, and Catholics to leave England 
and make new homes in America. Ask your teacher to help you with 
this one. 


. The Fundamental Orders of 1639 stated two important ideas which 


are contained in our present Constitution. What are they? 


. Things which we see around us every day can usually be explained, 
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or better understood, if we know why and how they came to be. 
From your study of how the English expelled the French from 
North America explain why we now have: 


a. The Dominion of Canada as part of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. à 

. The name of Lake Champlain. 

. The city of Quebec. 

. A city called Pittsburgh. 

. People who speak French in the State of Louisiana, in north- 
ern New England, and in Canada. 


o mo c 


6. In what ways did the defeat of the French help the English colonies 
gain their independence and thus become the free country we are 


today? 
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6. Why the Quarrel? 


| 7. The War for Independence. 1776-1785 
| 
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sps WAR between our colonies and Great Britain 
is usually called the Revolution. When it began the 
colonies were a part of the British Empire; when it 
ended they were free and independent states. That is 
why we prefer to call their struggle the War for Inde- 
pendence. The first question is, what caused it? « 

The many answers to that question may bé summed 
up by saying that the War for Independence was the 
victorious end of a struggle for the right of self-govern- 
ment, which began in colonial days. In this chapter we 
shall see why our colonists felt compelled to fight for 
their rights after they had failed to get them by peace- 
able means. ' 

When the vast eastern part of New France was 
added to the British Empire in 1763, Parliament, the 
British law-making body, decided to keep a few regi- 
ments of soldiers in our colonies. The British said that 
these soldiers were for protection against French and 
Indian enemies. The real reason was that Parliament 
had resolved to govern the colonies more strictly than i 
ever before, and a military force might be needed to 
enforce obedience. So a law was passed which ordered 
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WHY THE QUARREL? g 
colonial towns to re not need or want British troops, and 
that is, rooms with aad and that it was unjust to compel colonists 
light, for British soldiers who would to furnish military quarters in time of 
be sent to them. Our colonists pro- peace. Bot the troops came and the 
tested strongly, saying that they did colonists admitted them grudgingly, 


The Colonies United to Protest British Rule 


believed that they had the right to 


pass any law which seemed to them 
good. Their argument was that Eng- 
land was the country, and 
colonies should do as they were told, 
like children. The King had many 
friends here, called Tories or Loyal- 
ists, who had the same opinion. One 
of them wrote: 

Let us behave like good children who 


í 
: 


have received undeserved 

beloved parent. Let us complain 

pees: but let our complaint speak 
guage of obedience respect. 


The answer to the Tory argument 
was given by Samuel Adams, 
said that England had never been a 
* mother " to our colonies in 
Spain and France mi 
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made no effort to enforce them. The 
amount of trade carried on by colo- 
nists with the mother country was 
small, and England was too busy with 
wars in Europe to give much attention 
to affairs on this side of the Atlantic. 
Not until our colonies had hundreds of 
ships engaged in foreign trade did 
Parliament decide to enforce the old 
navigation acts. Warships were sent to 
keep watch over vessels entering and 
leaving colonial harbors, Courts with 
English judges were established here, 
and traders who broke the navigation 
laws might be punished by a heavy 
fine or imprisonment. 

Take as a good example the Sugar 
Act, passed in 1764, only a year after 
New France was added to the British 
Empire. The British government had 
spent much money in fighting the 


French here, and thought that our, 


colonies should pay a part of the debt. 
New England colonies had by this 
time established a large and profitable 
trade with the West Indies. There they 
could sell their dried fish and lumber 
at a high price, and buy sugar and 
molasses at a low price. They had 
done this for years, with little inter- 
ference by the British government. 
Now they were told that they must 
pay a “duty,” that is a tax, on every 
pound of sugar which they brought 
from the French and Spanish colonies 
in the West Indies. This law hit the 
American colonists hard because they 
needed the sugar. ; 

Some traders grumbled about the 
new revenue duty, but paid it. Others 
slipped into port without paying it. 
This was called smuggling, which it 
was according to laws passed in Eng- 
land for the benefit of the British gov- 
ernment. But it was not called smug- 


> 


gling by colonists who had for years 
freely traded with the West Indies and 
paid taxes only to their own govern- 
ment. They believed that these British 
laws were unfair, and that they were 
right in not paying the tax. 


Parliament passed the Stamp Act, 1765. 
England had a large debt to pay after 
the last French and Indian War and 
thought that our colonies ought to pay 
a share of it. That is why Parliament 
decided to make them buy British 
revenue or tax stamps. The stamp tax 
was believed to be a simple way to 
raise money. 

These stamps were somewhat like 
the stamps which tobacco manufac- 
turers now put on cigars or cigarettes. 
For example, a colonist who published 
a newspaper must put a penny stamp 
on every paper, and the buyer paid 
that extra penny. A boy who gradu- 
ated from college must buy a stamp to 
put on his diploma. A man who sold a 
horse must buy and put a two-dollar 
stamp on the bill of sale, or if he sold 
a farm he must buy and put a $50 
stamp on the deed; that is, the legal 
paper which he gave to the buyer asa 
proof that he owned the land. 

There were two chief objections to 
the Stamp Act. One was that the colo- 
nies had a big debt of their own after 
the French and Indian War, which 
they must pay by taxing their own peo- 
ple. They were in debt because they 
had for years helped Britain by fight 
ing the French, A second objection 
was that the law violated a principle 
of free government. The principle was 
that people could be taxed only by 
their own representatives in their ow? 
legislature. The colonies had elected 
no representative to speak for them in 
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Find Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, and Dorchester Heights. Why did the British have to 
leave Boston when General Washington placed cannon on Dorchester Heights? 


Parliament, and were firmly resolved 
that they would never be taxed with- 
out their consent. So arose the first 
slogan, or watchword, of the war: 
* No taxation without representation," 
which soon changed to * Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” 

In support of these principles of 
free government, Patrick Henry intro- 
duced a resolution in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses. The resolution, 
which was passed, declared that the 
people of Virginia could rightly be 
taxed by their own representatives and 
not by any other government. During 
the debate Henry referred to two fa- 
mous men who had been killed be- 
cause they were tyrants. It is reported 
that he said, “Caesar .. - had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
-well, and George the Third ——” 

Here he was interrupted by friends of 


hy 


King George who shouted, “ Treason! 
Treason!” When they were quiet 
Henry went on, “and George the 
Third may profit by their example. If 
this be treason, make the most of it.” 
In another famous speech he urged 
the colonies to fight for their independ- 
ence, saying, “I know not what course 
others may take; but as for me, give 
me liberty or give me death.” 


The Stamp Act failed and Parliament 
tried again. King George and Parlia- 
ment were warned that the new law 
would make trouble; but the stamps 
were sent and selling agents were ap- 
pointed in every large town. Most peo- 
ple quietly refused to buy or use, the 
stamps. One newspaper was printed 
with a “deathshead” (skull and 
crossed bones) where the stamp 
should be. In some places a lawless 
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It is said that during the winter when British troops held Boston some boys told General Gage 
that his soldiers had no right to stop them from sliding on Boston Common. Gage must have 
been a good sport for he ordered his troops to respect the boys’ rights. 


mob forced the stamp seller to resign, 
or chased him out of town if he re- 
fused. In other cases the unfortunate 
stamp seller was smeared with tar and 
sprinkled with feathers. 

Meanwhile, representatives of nine 
colonies met in New York to take 
united action. These men sent a re- 
spectful appeal to king and Parlia- 
ment, saying that the law was unjust, 
that it could not be enforced, and 
that to continue it would bring only 
trouble, No attention was paid to their 
appeal until many people here refused 
to buy any English goods. Alarmed at 
the loss of colonial trade, British mer- 
chants begged Parliament for help. At 
their request the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed;- that is, declared to be no 
longer a law. $ 

Very soon Parliament passed new 
laws, called Townshend Acts from the 
man who proposed them. They or- 


dered our colonists to pay a tax on 
wine, silk, glass, paper, and other arti- 
cles in common use. Again many peo- 
ple refused to buy British goods, and 
again at the plea of English mer- 
chants, Parliament repealed the laws. 
They had brought in three years about 
$2,000 in revenue, and the British gov- 
ernment had spent many times that 
amount in collecting the tax money. 

The worst feature of the Townshend 
Acts was that soldiers were sent to our 
seaport towns to enforce them. Two 
thousand were sent to Boston under 
General Gage, who said that with à 
few companies of regulars he could 
make the old Puritan town obey the 
king's will. 


Shooting began in 1770. The coming 
of these soldiers meant trouble, which 
was stirred up by both sides. Citizens 
disliked the sight of them, and refused 
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to furnish military quarters. Naturally, 
this angered the British soldiers and 
they behaved badly. Sunday was a 
very quiet day in our colonies at that 
time, and thé soldiers used it for horse 
racing, rooster fighting and other noisy 
sports. At an hour when people were 
at worship, soldiers might march past 
the church door with their band play- 
ing “ Yankee Doodle” to a loud thump- 
ing of drums. 

This kind of behavior went on for 
about two years. Then, one winter 
day, some boys pegged snowballs at a 
British sentry who paced his beat be- 
fore the barracks. At his shout other 
soldiers rushed out. A crowd of idlers 
gathered, as crowds run to any excite- 
ment, They jeered the soldiers, calling 
them “lobster backs" because their 
red coats suggested the color of a 
boiled lobster. More snowballs were 
thrown, and insults were shouted from 
both sides. An officer lost his head and 
yelled, * Fire!” A volley fired into the 
crowd stretched 11 persons dead or 
wounded in the snow. The first man to 
fall in what some regard as the first 
fight for colonial independence was a 
Negro named Crispus Attucks. 

'That same evening a mass meeting 
was called in Faneuil [fan'yul] Hall, 
which had so many patriotic gather- 
ings that it became known as *the 
cradle of liberty." It was too small for 
the many who assembled, and the 
meeting adjourned to Old South 
Church. From it a committee, headed 
by Samuel Adams, strode to the house 
of the royal governor, who repre- 
sented the King. Their words were 
few and to the point: “Every soldier 
must be withdrawn from the town at 
once.” The governor hesitated. Adams 
pointed a stern, impatient finger to- 
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ward the street and said, “ Three thou- 
sand men are waiting yonder for your 
answer.” Tight-lipped the governor 
nodded his assent. Next day the sol- 
diers marched to their boats and 
found quarters on an island in the har- 
bor. 

News of the Boston Massacre, as it 
is called, was carried by swift riders to 
the other colonies. Soon drums rolled, 
as bands of Americans began to arm 
and drill. “ Sons of Liberty " they were 
called in the Middle colonies, “ Regu- 
lators " in the South, “ Minutemen” in 
New England. 


Our colonies had a strange tea party, 
1773. When the Townshend Acts were 
repealed Parliament decided on a new 
regulation. To maintain its right to tax 
our colonies, a law was passed which 
put a duty of only six cents a pound 
on all tea used here, This meant that 
tea would be cheaper here than in 
England. To many colonists it seemed 
that Parliament was setting a trap and 
baiting it with cheap tea in order to 
make colonists walk into it. For if they 
bought taxed tea at any price, they 
would be admitting that Parliament 
had the right to tax them. 

The cheap tea came, in seven ships, 
but hardly a pound of it was sold here. 
The captain of the ship that anchored 
in the Delaware, below Philadelphia, 
was ordered to leave, and he left. The 
same order was given to the captain 
of the ship that anchored in New York 
Harbor; and only by obeying it could 
he save his ship and cargo. In Charles- 
ton, when no one could be found who 
dared accept the tea, it was stored in 
a cellar where it'spoiled by mildew. 
The ship that came to Annapolis was 
boarded by disguised young Mary- 
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Newspapers helped unite the colonists against the British. If you look closely you will see 
this paper addressed a message to General Gage and his troops in Boston. 


landers, who sailed it out of the har- 
bor, ran it aground, and set fire to it. 
Three ships came to Boston, where 
the captains were persuaded to take 
the tea back to England. They were 
ready to sail when the royal governor 
ordered them in the King's name to put 
the tea ashore. Before this could be 
done a mass meeting was called in 
Faneuil Hall. On the street suddenly 
appeared a band of young men dressed 
like Indians in paint and feathers. 
They boarded the ships and tied up 
the sailors without harming them. 
With tomahawks they cut open 800 
great chests of tea, each valued at 
$250, and spilled the contents into the 
harbor. They called this their tea 
party. Giving tea parties was then a 
fashionable kind of social gathering. 
King George and Parliament were 
enraged, as well they might be, when 
they heard how their law had been 
treated. In this fit of bad temper, Par- 
liament passed laws so harsh that they 
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were here called “the Intolerabl 
Acts,” meaning that they could no 
be endured. One law stated that né 
merchant ships were to enter or leay 
Boston. British war vessels patrollec 
the mouth of the harbor to enforce thi 
regulation. This severe act not onl 
destroyed the town’s trade but threat 
ened its people with hunger. Ano 
act placed Massachusetts under mili 
tary law. This meant that the whol 
colony must obey the King’s general 


The first battles were fought at Lexing 
ton and Concord in 1775. Ten thou 
sand more British soldiers were seni 
to Boston to enforce the Intolerabl 
Acts. This army of occupation, as Wi 
would call it today, was led by Gen 
eral Gage. He said that this force, to 
gether with a fleet of warships alread} 
in the harbor, could easily control al 
New England colonies. ; 

Hearing from his Tory spies thal 
Patriots had collected powder and 
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other military stores at Concord, Gage 
sent 800 soldiers “to teach the rebels 
a lesson," as he said. His troops were 
to cross the Gharles River in boats, at 
midnight, and march under cover of 
darkness. On the way to Concord they 
planned to stop at Lexington long 
enough to arrest two colonial Patriots, 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, 
who would be tried for treason. If 
found guilty, these Patriots would be 
put to death. 

The Patriots also had spies, who 
knew about Gage's plan before he 
made the first move. Hardly were his 
soldiers in their boats before a light 
flashed in the tower of Old North 
Church. On the other side of the river 
waited Dawes, Paul Revere and oth- 
ers. When they saw this signal they 
mounted their horses and galloped off 
to alarm every town within 40 miles. 
This has become the most famous ride 
in America's history. 

The soldiers reached Lexington at 
dawn, only to find that Hancock and 
Adams had been gone for hours. On 
the village green 50 Minutemen stood 
waiting, leaning on their guns. Their 
leader, Captain Parker, had fought in 
the last French and Indian War. 
Harshly a British officer ordered them 
to lay down their arms and go home. 
* Don't fire, men, unless you are fired 
on,” said Captain Parker quietly. 
" But if they want war, let it begin 
here.” = 

The one-sided fight at Lexington, 50 
against 800, was quickly over. Nine- 
teen of the Minutemen were killed 
or wounded; the rest were driven to 
cover. The British hurried on to Con- 
cord, and were hunting for hidden 
military stores when firing was heard 
behind them at Concord Bridge, where 
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This picture of Old North Church shows the 

tower from which two lantern lights warned 

Paul Revere that the British were coming and 
sent him to warn Lexington. 


they had left a strong guard. Other 
Minutemen had joined those who had 
lost the first fight, and together they 
wiped out the guard. Fearful of being 
surrounded, the British began the long 
march back to Boston. A terrible 
march it was, through a double line 
of fire from behind stone walls, trees, 
and boulders. From a dozen towns 
came Minutemen who had heard the 
call of night riders, and the British re- 
treat became a headlong flight. Had 
not Gage sent two more regiments 
with field guns to their rescue, every 
man of that first expedition sent to 
terrify our colonies might have been 
killed or captured. 


The battle of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
Roused by news of Lexington, Min- 
utemen gathered from every part of 
New England. Within a week, the 
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This old engraving of the Battle of Lexington was made by Amos Doolittle a few wecks -tter the 
battle. Here only 50 minutemen bravely faced 800 British regulars 


army that Gage thought big enough 
to subdue America was bottled up in 
Boston. On his door one morning he 
found the invitation, “Come out and 
fight.” Again and again he sent com- 
panies of soldiers to gather food sup- 
plies. They were driven back by the 
guns of hidden Minutemen, who had 
learned by fighting Indians how to 
keep under cover. 3 

On the morning of June 17, Gage 
had a startling surprise when his spies 
reported that nearly 1,000 Patriots 
were digging trenches on Breed's Hill, 
overlooking Boston from the north, He 
knew that a few cannon mounted on 
this hill might drive every warship 
out of the harbor, leaving him the 
grim choice of starving or surrender- 
ing. Swiftly then 3,000 soldiers were 
sent under General Howe to drive the 
“rebels” out of their trenches. It was 
to be a pitched battle with both sides 
fighting desperately. 


Twice the British charged. and 
twice they were driven back with 
great loss. More regiments were sent 
to their help. A third time they 
charged bravely, and won. Patriots 
had to give way, obeying the order to 
retreat. They had used up their scant 
stock of powder, and were outnum- 
bered three or four to one. Even s0 
they retired in good order to their 
camp at Cambridge. 

The battle fought on Breed's Hill is 
usually called the battle of Bunker 
Hill. For the British it was a small vic- 
tory gained at fearful cost. For the 
Patriots, who had twice driven back 
a charge of British regulars, Bunker 
Hill was a surprising triumph. Had it 
not proved, what England and all the 
world doubted, that American farm- 
ers had a charice to win in a fair fight 
against trained European soldiers? 
The thought of such an almost-victory 
roused our colonies like the call of à 
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and southern colonies came com- 
pany after company to join in the — tinental, because 
struggle for the rights and liberties the continent of N 
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united. Our colonies were no longer 
fighting separately but all together for 
a common cause. 


The Continental Congress met, 1774. 
Up to this time most of our 13 colonies 
had lived apart, each trying to solve 
its problems in its own way. The four 
New England colonies had united to 
help one another as early as 1643 as 
you read on page 48; but elsewhere 
a colony in danger was left to defend 
itself as best it could. Often the de- 
fense was inadequate. 

Another step toward uniting all the 
colonies was taken in 1765, when del- 
egates from nine colonies met in New 
York to take united action in opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act, as you read on 
page 94. After the Intolerable Acts 
were passed, still another step toward 
unity was taken when the colonies 
sent out the call for a general con- 
gress. The word “ congress " means “a 
coming together." In response to the 
call 55 delegates, representing all the 
colonies but Georgia, assembled in 
Philadelphia in 1774. 

From this first Continental Congress 
a messenger was sent with a petition 
to the King and Parliament, stating 
the American position, and asking for 
peace with honor. King George re- 
fused to see the messenger, and Par- 
liament did not even read the petition. 


Perhaps the most significant action of 
the Congress was a resolution to meet 
again. This meant that the union was 
to continue. 

The Second Continental Congress 
met after the skirmish at Lexington 
in 1775. As delegates gathered, they 
heard the good news that Ticonderoga 
with all its cannon and military sup- 
plies had been won from the British 
by a group of Vermonters called the 
“Green Mountain Boys,” led by Ethan 
Allen and Benedict Arnold. 

From that time on the Second Con- 
tinental Congress was frequently in 
session. At first it tried to persuade the 
British Parliament to grant the rights 
of our colonies as part of the British 
Empire. Only when that effort failed 
did Congress resolve to be free of all 
British control. 

Compared with our present federal 
or national government, (^ federal” 
means “bound together”), the Con- 
tinental Congress was very weak, hav- 
ing no authority except to recommend 
what each colony should do. Yet in a 
time of great danger it did three things 
which we remember with gratitude. It 
issued the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; it appointed George Washing- 
ton commander in chief of the Conti- 
nental armies; and it held our colonies 
together until the War for Independ- 
ence was won. 


The Story of Washington 


Forty-three years before the war 
with England began, Washington was 
born on February 22, 1732 on a small 
Virginia plantation. There from boy- 
hood he had plenty of work, a little 
fun, and at times the thrill of adven- 
ture, From his home near the frontier, 
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the Great Woods stretched far away 
to the Appalachian Mountains. Only 
a few hunters and fur traders had en- 
tered these wooded hills. From their 
summit there were glimpses of wilder 
and wider lands where the Ohio 
flowed through a wilderness, 
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This is the way Washington crossed rivers when he went to tell the French that they were on 
land claimed by Virginia. 


Rich men were already buying 
large tracts of the Great Woods, 
thinking that the land would increase 
in value when homemakers moved 
westward. For one of these rich men, 
Washington, then a boy of 16, sur- 
veyed or measured his newly bought 
land. While at work on this job, Wash- 
ington learned to live simply, to en- 
dure hardship, and to face danger 
with a cool head. 


Washington learned how to fight the 
French and Indians. When the French 
began about 1750 to build forts in the 
Ohio country, the royal governor of 
Virginia sent Washington, only 21 
years of age, to tell the French that the 
land belonged to Virginia, and that 
they must keep out. His only guide 


through hundreds of miles of forest 
was his compass. His only companion 
was an old woodsman with the keen 
eye and silent foot of an Indian. 

Washington delivered his message, 
but the French answered by building 
more forts. Twice he was sent with a 
company of rangers to hold the west- 
ern country, but was driven out by the 
French. In a few years time he had 
become Major Washington, in com- 
mand of the rangers who went with 
Braddocks army to attack Fort Du- 
quesne in 1755. 

During the last French and Indian 
War, which began in 1754 and lasted 
until 1763, Washington was not known 
outside his own colony. While others 
won fame in battles which expelled 
the French from North America, he 
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Mount Vernon, Washington's home and plantation overlooking the Potomac River, is preserved 
as it was during his lifetime. During his years of service to his country, he saw little of his home, 
although he often thought of it longingly. 


was trying to guard Virginia's western 
frontier from bands of Indians whom 
the French sent from the Ohio coun- 

à try. That frontier was over 200 miles 
long. On it were lonely settlements 
where men and women were bravely 
making new homes in a dense forest. 
The danger to such pioneers was con- 
stant and awful. It was certain that 
savages would strike, but no man 
could say when or where. Day or 
night, summer or winter, Washington 
must be on duty, leading a small com- 
pany of rangers here or there as scouts 
brought word of Indians on the war- 
path. Often he arrived too late; the 
savages had struck and vanished, 
leaving death and ashes behind them. 
Washington's small force could not be 
everywhere on the borders of the vast 
wilderness. 


He was chosen to command the Conti- 
nental Army. For 12 years after the 
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‘French were expelled, Washington 


was known only as a planter who had 
inherited a fine estate at Mount Ver- 
non on the Potomac. From this quiet 
retreat he was summoned to Phila- 
delphia, where the Second Continen- 
tal Congress invited him to be com- 
mander of all American forces in the 
coming struggle with England. Mod- 
estly he answered, saying he was unfit 
for such high command but would do 
his best, and that he would accept no 
pay for his military service. The next 
morning, as General Washington, he 
was on his way to join New England 
men who had shown their fighting 
quality at Bunker Hill. Under a great 
elm on the village green in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on the outskirts of Bos- 
ton, he took command of his troops. 
Almost instantly he proved his fit- 
ness to command by winning the con- 
fidence of more experienced officers 
whom he had never seen before. There 
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Our War for Independence was fought by volunteer Continental and state forces. These troops 
were usually fewer in number than British forces and never well equipped. 


was something in him, some rare qual- 
ity of power combined with courtesy, 
which made men trust and follow him. 
Next he proved that he was wise by 
drilling his men, day after day, in- 
stead of heeding their request for an 
immediate attack on General Howe, 
who had replaced Gage as commander 
of the British army. They wanted to 
fight, to end the matter quickly; but 
Washington looked forward to a long 
struggle which could be won only by 
disciplined soldiers. 

Not till spring came, and heavy can- 
non captured at Ticonderoga had 
been brought to Cambridge on ox- 
drawn sleds, did he prove his military 


ability by doing w hat he had been sent 

to do; that is, to drive the British out 
of Boston. Under cover of night he 
seized Dorchester Heights, overlook- 
ing Boston harbor from the south. 
There he intended to place cannon, 
which by a plunging fire might de- 
stroy the British ships at anchor. 

With the sunrise, which revealed 
his plans, came a storm that whipped 
the harbor into whitecaps and pre- 
vented Howe from sending soldiers in 
boats for an immediate attack. By the 
next day Washington had trenches 
dug and cannon mounted. Howe, re- 
membering the way his regulars had 
been punished at Bunker = refused 
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a stunning defeat. To save his army 
and ships he embarked hastily and 
sailed away to Halifax. Behind him he 
left a huge store of tents, clothing, and 
blankets which the Continental Army 


The Declaration of Independence 


Colonists who fought at Lexington 
or at Bunker Hill took up arms in de- 
fense of their rights as Englishmen, 
especially the right of self-govern- 
ment. They regarded the colonies as 
English colonies, and had no thought 
of making them independent states. 
King George and Parliament called 
them rebels, and sent soldiers to en- 
force obedience. One army and fleet 
came to Boston, only to be driven out, 
as we have seen. A smaller fleet came 
to Charleston, South Carolina; but the 
ships were battered by the guns of 
Fort Moultrie, guarding the harbor, 
and an attacking force was driven off 
by Carolina men. Both these American 
victories came in the spring of 1776. 


The King made war on our colonies.. 


Determined now to enforce obedience 
to his will, King George called for an 
army of 50,000 men. When he could 
not get that number at home, because 
many Englishmen were opposed to the 
American war, he sent an agent to 
Germany, where 20,000 soldiers were 
hired. These foreigners were called 
Hessians [hesh'unz] because some of 
them came from the little state of 
Hesse [hes]. They had no quarrel with 
America, but must go where they were 
sent by their ruling prince, who was 
paid a half-million dollars from the 
British treasury. 
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sorely needed. This British attempt to 
conquer New England had ended in 
failure, And here we leave Washing 
ton, for the moment, while we follow 
another event that gave a dew purpose 
to his leadership. 


Meanwhile, British warships were 
sent to terrify the colonies by destroy- 
ing their coast towns. Norfolk, in Vir- 
ginia, was battered to pieces by na- 
val guns; and Falmouth, later called 
Portland, in Maine, was SA) Most 
of its people were left homeless 
the beginning of winter. Horror 
added to such warfare when British 
agents stirred up the Iroquois Indians 
to attack the frontiers of New Yor! 
and Pennsylvania. The British gover- 
nor of Detroit, in what had been New 
France, hired other savages to destroy 
the new settlements in Kentucky and. 
Tennessee. Y 


Colonists began to ask questions. Con- 
fronted by such hard facts as the burn- | 
ing of their towns, our colonists began - 
to ask hard questions: Why remain 
any longer under a government that 
ignores our rights and pays no atten- 
tion to our appeals? Why have any - 
more dealings with a king who hires 
foreign soldiers to attack us? Why not 
stand on our own feet as a free people? 

Here or there a bold leader — Sam- 
uel Adams, for example, or Patrick | 
Henry — openly declared that the time — 
had come to separate from England. 
Separation meant war, and our colo- — 
nies thought that they were now | 
strong enough to have a chance to win 
if they held together. This difficult | 
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question was coming up in town meet- 
ings, and wherever men were assem- 
bled, when a stranger named Thomas 
Paine arrived in the country. He had 
been driven eut of England for speak- 
ing his mind too freely about the gov- 
ernment, and described himself as “a 
citizen of the world." As an introduc- 
tion to people here, he brought a let- 
ter from Benjamin Franklin, who was 
then in England trying to make peace. 
The letter said that Paine was " an in- 
genious and worthy young man." 

Making his way to Philadelphia, 
Paine worked as a printer, among 
other jobs, and early in 1776, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet called Common 
Sense. This was a tiny book of a few 
pages with a paper cover. In it he said 
that our colonies owed no obedience 
to the British government, that it was 
absurd for a big country to be ruled 
by an island on the other side of the 
ocean, and that America should be- 
come a home for all freedom-loving 
people: 

O ye that love mankind! Ye that dare 
oppose not only tyranny but the tyrant, 
stand forth! Every spot of the old world 


is overrun with oppression. Freedom hath 
been hunted round the globe. Asia and 


Africa have long expelled her. Europe re- - 


gards her as a stranger, and England hath 
given her warning to depart. Oh, receive 
the fugitive, and prepare in time an asy- 
lum [refuge] for mankind. 

Thousands of copies of Common 
Sense were sold as fast as they came 
from the press. Many newspapers 
printed it. Washington ordered that it 
be read to every company of the Con- 
tinental Army. Everywhere people 
were talking about Common Sense 
and asking, “ Who wrote it? ” No name 
was signed to the pamphlet. The au- 
thor’s name was kept from British sol- 
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diers who wished they could lay hands 
on him. They would try Paine as a 
traitor, and probably hang him. So 
many agreed with what Paine had 


_said, however, that, when the Conti- 


nental Congress met again, it was pre- 
pared for bold action. 


The Congress passed the Declaration 
of Independence, 1776. Members of 


the Congress that assembled in Phila- 
delphia, 1776, will forever be remem- 
bered for having issued the most fa- 
mous resolution ity American history: 
* That these United Colonies are, and 
of Right out to be Free and Independ- 


-ent States.” 


While the Congress debated this 
resolution, a committee was preparing 
a statement which would tell Great 
Britain and the world why our colo- 
nies felt compelled to separate from 
the mother country. There were wise 
heads in that committee — Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, John Adams 
of Massachusetts, Philip Livingston of 
New York, Roger Sherman of Con- 
necticut — but the work was largely 
done by Thomas Jefferson of Virginia, 
who had a gift of forceful writing, as 
you will see if you turn to the Declara- 
tion of Independence on page 588. 

The Declaration was accepted by 
the Congress, approved by colonial 
legislatures, and given to the world on 
July 4, 1776, Ever since then the 
Fourth of July has been celebrated as 
our national birthday. 

It was a brave act for small colonies 
to issue their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They knew that to sustain 
their action they must battle with the 
strongest military and naval power 
then in the world. It was a braver per- 
sonal act for members of the Congress 


[: 
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This picture of the signing of the Declaration of Independence comes from a movie film. It is a 
good reproduction of the original scene in Independence Hall, Philadelphia. 


to sign it. They knew that whoever 
put his name to a document which at- 
tempted to break up the British Em- 
pire would be condemned to death, if 
caught. As one of them said with 
grim humor, “We must all hang to- 
gether, or assuredly we shall be 
hanged separately.” The first to come 
forward, John Hancock, president of 
the Congress, put his name down in 
bold handwriting that might be seen 
across a room. “There,” he said with 
a final flourish of the quill pen, “ King 
George can read that without his spec- 


tacles.” He was followed by other del- 
egates representing all the American 
colonies. 

News of the Declaration was car- 
ried by riders to every town in the 
colonies. Some citizens came out to 
ring church bells and celebrate. Those 
who sided with the king stayed home 
behind closed doors. Both sides knew 
that from now on there would be no 
more peaceable efforts to settle the 
quarrel, no more petitions to the King 
and Parliament. The War for Inde- 
pendence had begun. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


Use each of the following words in a sentence which tells something you 
learned about the causes of our War for Independence. 


. revenue 

. duty 

. smuggling 
. Hessians 
. federal 


oF co pto 


6. treason 

7. navigation act 

6. rebels 

9. rangers 

10. army of occupation 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. Give one good reason why England regulated the trade of her 


colonies. 


. Haw did the Sugar Act of 1764 attempt to control trade? 
. Upon what kinds of things were the colonists supposed to put 


stamps? Are revenue stamps put on similar things today in the 
United States? If so, give one example. 


. There were two chief objections to the Stamp Act. What were they? 


Do we object to similar taxes today for similar reasons? Why or 
why not? 


. What was Patrick Henry's argument against the Act? 
. What was the cause of the Boston Massacre? 
. In what two ways did the Intolerable Acts try to punish the colo- 


nists? 


. The First Continental Congress did two very important things. 


What were they? 


_ Why did Gage send soldiers to Lexington and Concord? 
. What experiences did Washington have which prepared him to 


lead the Continental Army? 


. There were certain specific events which caused our colonists to 


demand independence. What were two of them? 


. Who was Thomas Paine, and what was his argument for independ- 


ence? Why did the British want to seize him? 


. Name three important things done by the Second Continental Con- 


gress. 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. If you had lived in the colonies in 1773, would you have refused to 


buy or drink tea? Why? 


. Judging from what you have studied so far, would you have voted 


for independence in 1776 if you had been a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress? Why? 
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] , + + The War for Independence, 


1776-1783 


Ar first it seemed that our colonies 
had no chance to become independent 
because the war-making power of 
England was then much greater than 
their own, England was one of the 
most powerful nations in the world. 
Her warships controlled the oceans, 
and she had a large army of trained 
soldiers. The colonists’ ‘advantages 
were that they fought on their own 
ground, and that England had to send 
soldiers and supplies across 3,000 
miles of ocean, The big disadvantage 
of the colonies was that the people 
themselves were not united. They 
were divided into two groups, bitterly 
opposed to each other, and about 
equal in numbers. Those who worked 
or fought for our independence called 
themselves Patriots, a patriot being 
one who loves and serves his country. 
The British called them “ rebels.” Oth- 
ers, who did not want independence, 
called themselves Loyalists, for they 
were still loyal to King George. Pa- 
triots called them Tories. 


Because of this unhappy division, 
every time Patriots met British sol- 
diers in battle they had to be on the 
watch for American Loyalists or Tories 
who might betray them. Many of the 
Loyalists were sincere in thinking it 
better for our colonies to remain in the 
British Empire. They argued for sub- 
mission to the King, and when their 
plea was rejected by the Congress 
they took no part in the war. Others 
joined the British army to fight against 
former friends or neighbors. A few 
served as spies, and even roused the 
Indians to raid frontier settlements 
with torch and tomahawk. Such evil 
deeds by a small number gave all Loy- 
alists a bad name, and the innocent 
suffered with the guilty. Some who 
were suspected of helping the British 
or stirring up the Indians were driven 
out of the country. Many Loyalists 
went to Canada or the West Indies be- 
cause they either could not or woul 
not live quietly among the Patriots 
who were determined upon freedom. 


The War Began in the North 


Having failed to conquer New Eng- 
land before independence was de- 
clared, the British planned to separate 
these colonies from the others by win- 
ning control of the Hudson Valley. 
This would easily be done, they 
thought, by an attack from two sides. 


^ 


The British General Carleton with 
10,000 soldiers, aided by a swarm of 
Indian scouts, would follow the old 
Indian war road from Canada to the 
Hudson River, as the French had 
planned to do some years before. Gen- 
eral Howe with a larger army woul 
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As a rule, captured spies are executed. Nathan 
the British lines. The picture shows N; 


sail from Halifax to.New York, at the 
mouth of the river. These two forces 
would meet on the Hudson and crush 
Washington's army between them as 
in a vice. 

Howe carried out part of the plan 
by defeating Washington's troops in 
the Battle of Long Island and by tak- 
ing New York City. But he did not put 
Washingtons army Out of action. 
Northward, Benedict Arnold with a 
few gunboats prevented the British 
from coming down Lake Champlain. 
So the plan failed. 


How Nathan Hale died for his country. 
While battling to save the Hudson 
Valley from invasion, Washington 
called for a soldier to go back and spy 
out the enemy position. Captain Na- 
than Hale volunteered for this most 
dangerous duty. Disguised as à coun- 
try schoolmaster, he had learned what 


Hudson Historical Bureau 


Hale knew he was taking a risk when he entered 
athan Hale hearing his death sentence. 


Washington wanted to know, when he 
came face to face with a relative who 
was a Loyalist, and who promptly in- 
formed the nearest English officer. 
Hale was tried and condemned to 
death. At sunrise he was led blind- 
folded to the gallows. It is said that, 
as the rope was drawn around his neck, 
he was asked if he had anything to say. 
Quietly he spoke his last words: “ My 
only regret is that I have but one life 
to lose for my country.” This is one of 
America’s great speeches. Only 15 
words, but they have been repeated 
countless times. 


Washington retreated across New Jer- 
sey. Leaving half his army entrenched 
at White Plains, to guard the Hudson 
Valley, Washington led the other half 
into New Jersey, hoping to draw the 
British away from their supply ships. 
On his heels came a powerful force of 
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the enemy; to his left another force 
cut across country to get ahead and 
catch him. That was a desperate race 
for safety, It ended when Washington 
crossed the Delaware River and en- 
tered Philadelphia. The enemy could 
not follow him because Washington 
had taken or destroyed every boat to 
be found on the river. 

In those days a military campaign 
usually ended with the first snow- 
storm. Howe, having failed to capture 
the Continental Army, led the bulk of 
his troops to winter quarters in New 
York. He left strong garrisons to hold 
Trenton, Princeton, and a few other 
Jersey towns. 

That winter of 1776 has been called 
"the darkest hour of the war." The 
country was discouraged by Washing- 
ton's retreat. His soldiers were ill clad, 
half starved, and suffering from the 
cold. It was largely to cheer their 

ing spirit that he resolved on a 
bold stroke when the enemy least ex- 
pected it. In midwinter, on a night of 
storm, he crossed the ice-choked Dela- 
ware to fall upon a regiment of Hes- 
sians who were celebrating Christmas 
at Trenton. He had captured the whole 
outfit and was safely away before 
other forces of the enemy knew of the 
danger. A little later he again crossed 
the river and captured two British 
regiments that were guarding military 
supplies at Princeton. But the year 
ended with the British in possession 
of New York City and a part of New 
Jersey. Fortunately thé upper Hudson 
was still safe, the colonies undivided. 


The British tried again. In another at- 
tempt to separate New England from 
the other colonies, the British planned 
a terrible three-pronged attack. You 


will need to look at the map on p 
112 to understand how the plan 4 
to work, and why it failed. 
General Burgoyne with a 
force would come down from Me 
real, following the old war road. 4 
other army of British, Indians, 
American Loyalists under General 
Leger would come from Oswego, 
Lake Ontario, to capture the 
Valley and join Burgoyne at Alb 
General Howe, from his base in N 
York City, would send 10,000 sold 
up the Hudson River to meet theo 


more to complete the conquest of N 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. If this 
worked, the colonies of New Eng 
would be cut off, and all of New Y 
would be in British hands. 

Howe helped to spoil this plan b 
taking his whole army by sea to ca 
ture Philadelphia. This was the “reb 
capitol,” as he called it, and he thougl 
the rebellion would fall to pieces whe 
its capitol surrendered, [ 

Hearing that Howe had landed ) 
low Philadelphia, Washington Wi 
quick to meet him. He struck the € 
emy hard at Brandywine Creek, ar 
again at Germantown. Both battl 


plies which Loyalists furnished in e 
change for English money. Twent 
miles to the northwest, Washingt 
went into camp at Valley Fo 
Through the bitter winter his scout 
kept their eyes on the invaders. 

Our men were poorly clad; oftei 
they suffered from cold or hunge 
spite of these misfortunes, they d 
steadily under General Steuben [ 


Lr HI 
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k Patriots raised a Liberty Pole w hen independence was declared. But New York wat 
held by the British during most of the war and Patriots in the city suffered 


b a German soldier who had come 
over to help Washington. When spring 

me they took the field in better fight- 
ing trim than ever before. 


‘Burgoyne lost his army at Saratoga, 
1777. While Howe was fighting to cap- 
ture Philadelphia, Burgoyne led 8,000 
British and Hessian troops from Can- 
ada down the old war trail to Lake 
Champlain. Ahead of him went his In- 
dian allies, who were soon up to their 
old deviltry of burning houses, killing 
women and children, and scalping the 
victims. Burgoyne issued strict orders 
against such savagery, but could not 
control the Indians when M C 
out of his sight. He easily captured TI- 
conderoga, reached the upper Hud- 
son, and sent a messenger to tell King 


George that his march was “a tri 
umphal progress." 

Long before that messenger was re- 
ceived, Burgoyne's “ progress " had 
become a march of difficulty and dan- 
ger. Enraged at news that Indians 
were on the warpath, bands of Min- 
utemen came from all sides to shoot 
the savages, to attack Burgoyne's men, 
and to capture his supplies. Needing 
food for both men and horses, Bur- 
goyne sent a force to seize military 
stores which Patriots had gathered at 
Bennington. But Stark and the Green 
Mountain Boys wiped out the force. 
Worse news came to Burgovne when 
he learned that St. Leger's army had 
been stopped by General Herkimer, at 
the battle of Oriskany in New York 
State’s Mohawk Valley. 
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NEW YORK 


THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE IN THE NORTH 
Find Saratoga, Valley Forge, and Trenton. Why are these points important in, our history? 


Our victories at Bennington and 
Oriskany left Burgoyne in a tight 
place. In front was a strong army. En- 
raged Minutemen had cut off his line 
of retreat. After a two-day battle at 
Saratoga, in 1777, Burgoyne had to 


surrender, American victories ended 
British hopes in northern New York. 


Saratoga was the turning point. Dur 
goynes surrender was the turning 
point of the war because the Ameri- 


— 


THI 
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While a British band played “ The World Turned Upside Down" Burgoyne surrendered his 
entire force to the Americans at Saratoga in 1777: This was the war's turning point. The next 


vear France came, to our aid with men, ships, and supplies. 


cans who had been steadily losing 
now began to win, There were two 
reasons why the victory- at Saratoga 
was so important. It wrecked the sec- 
ond and last British plan of cutting the 
colonies in two, and it caused France 
to enter the war on the American side. 

Like other European rulers, the 
French King thought that our colonies 
had no chance to win. But the victory 
at Saratoga made him think differ- 
ently. After the surrender of Burgoyne 
he made a treaty of alliance with us 
chiefly because he wanted to injure 
his English enemy. 

Our colonies were thus helped in 
two ways. England could not use her 
full strength against them because she 
must battle with other nations that 
were strong on sea as well as on land. 
Equally helpful was the French rec- 
ognition of the colonies as an inde- 
pendent nation. At first they were re- 


garded as rebellious parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire, with little chance of mak- 
ing their rebellion a success. Now that 
their rights as a free people were rec- 
ognized, the Congress could borrow 
money abroad to buy badly needed 
guns, powder, and other military sup- 
plies. 


The British gave up the capital. The 
first military result of the French al- 
liance was that a fleet of French war- 
ships set sail for America. The effect 
was seen in Philadelphia, where Howe 
with his army was living at ease while 
Washington's men shivered at Valley 
Forge. 

Howe's methods were too mild to 
please the British war office, so he was 
replaced by General Clinton, who was 
thought to be a better fighting man. 
No sooner did Clinton hear that a 
French fleet was coming than he be- 
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In such small cabins with earthen floors Wash- 

ington's half-starved troops wintered at Valley 

Forge. The British, in captured nearby Phila- 
delphia, spent a comfortable winter. 


gan to think what might happen if 
Washington attacked him in front, 
while warships captured his supplies 
and prevented his escape. A cautious 
man was Clinton. So he began the long 
march from Philadelphia to New 
York, where he would be safe under 
the guns of a British fleet. Washington 
was quick to follow from his camp at 
Valley Forge. With the pick of his 
troops Washington struck the British 
at Monmouth in New Jersey. It was 
a brilliant battle which came near to 
being a British disaster. Clinton es- 
caped with the bulk of his army to 
New York, and Washington went into 
camp a few miles above the city, at 
White Plains. 

For the next three years the war in 
the East became a dreary waiting 
game. Clinton would not come out to 
fight, and Washington could not hope 
to drive him out while British forces 
were protected and supplied by a 
powerful fleet. The British held New 
York until the war ended. 


Arnold betrayed his country. It was 
during these waiting years that Gen- 
eral Benedict Arnold sold himself to 


DI 
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the British. Arnold had given splen- 
did service to his country. While lead- 
ing a charge at Saratoga he was shot 
in the leg, but he refused to stay out 
of the war. Hardly was his wound 
healed before he was placed in com- 
mand of Philadelphia after the British 
retreat. When his military accounts 
were found in bad order, he was tried 
and sentenced to be reprimanded, 
that is, warned in public, by his supe- 
rior officer. 

Stung by this disgrace, Arnold of- 
fered to go over to the British, and to 
take with him the most important fort 
in the country. This fort was at West 
Point, on the Hudson, and commanded 
the route by which New England sent 
men and supplies to W ashington's 
army. Arnold asked for command of 
this post, and received it from Wash- 
ington, who knew nothing of A rnold's 
treacherous plans. 


This monument to Árnold's left leg stands 0n 
the old Saratoga battlefield. How do you €* 
plain this strange monument? 


now WISCONSIN RR 


Ws 


et 
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now ILLINOIS 


THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE IN THE WEST 


Trace Clark's route down the Ohio and across the “ Drowned Lands” to Kaskaskia, Why was 
this campaign so significant? What states are now in this area? 


General Clinton knew of the pro- 
posed treason and was ready to pay 
well for it by giving Arnold a general's 
rank in the British army, and $30,000 
in gold. 

A gallant young English officer, 
Major John André, was sent by Clin- 
ton to arrange for the capture of West 
Point. Disguised as a Quaker mer- 
chant he met Arnold, who gave him a 
plan of the fort with written diréctions 
for a night attack at a certain point. 
André was on his way back, when he 
was captured by American soldiers. 


Later he was hanged as a spy. But. 


West Point was saved. 

Arnold had meanwhile escaped to a 
British ship. During the remainder of 
the war he fought against his country- 
men. Then he went to London, where 
he lived as an outcast. On his death- 


bed he called for his Continental uni- 
form, which he had kept hidden all 
these years. It is said that his last 
words were, “ God forgive me for ever 
having worn any other." 


Clark won the Northwest, 1778. George 
Rogers Clark, of Virginia, believed 
that the Illinois country —a name 
which covered'the whole region be- 
tween the Ohio and the Great Lakes 
— should belong to the new nation 
when independence was won. He pro- 
posed to win every British fort in the 
region by a surprise attack, and then 
offer each Indian tribe a choice of 
ce or destruction. 

Patrick Henry, then governor of 
Virginia, agreed with this plan, and 
the legislature furnished money to 
equip a company of 150 backwoods- 


) 
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men. It was a small company for such 
a great work, but Clark picked his 
men. “ Prime riflemen” he called them, 
meaning that they were dead shots. 
Down the Ohio they boated through 
1,000 miles of forest. You will find the 
route on the map on page 115. When 
near the mouth of the river, they 
landed and marched overland to Fort 
Kaskaskia, near the Mississippi River. 
By a swift march they won this British 
stronghold. By another surprise attack 
two forts near the present site of St. 
Louis fell into their hands. Then by 
a tremendous march eastward through 
the “ drowned lands” of the Wabash, 


often in icy water up to their knees or 
their necks, they appeared most un- 
expectedly before Vincennes~ [vin 
senz’], near the western border of the 
present state of Indiana. The surprised 
British soldiers were surrounded, and 
surrendered this important fort the 
next day. 

The importance of Clarks, cam- 
paign was that our colonies could now 
claim the great Illinois country as con- 
quered territory. England granted this 
claim, as we shall see on page 121, 
when she made peace a few years later 
and surrendered the whole Northwest 
to the Continental Congress. 


The War Came to an End in the South 


The plan of British leaders to con- 
quer New England had failed when 
Howe's fleet and army were driven 
from Boston, early in 1776. Their cam- 
paign to win the Hudson was wrecked 
when Burgoyne surrendered his army 
at Saratoga, about a year later. In a 
last effort they turned to the southern 
colonies. 


The British invaded the South. Gen- 
eral Clinton was so sure of winning 
the South that he took charge of the 
campaign. Sailing from New York 
with a part of his great fleet and army, 
he struck first at Savannah. The city 
was captured, and within 10 days 
Georgia was again an English colony. 
Charleston was next besieged. There 
the American commander, General 
Lincoln, with only 2,000 men, made 
the mistake of trying to hold a town 
instead of keeping his army afield. He 
was surrounded and forced to sur- 
render. 


The only other American army in 
the Carolinas was under General 
Gates, who thought himself a great 
soldier. At Camden he fought a foolish 
battle, lost it, and fled on a fast horse, 
leaving his army scattered over 20 
square miles. 

"Thinking that the rest of the cam- 
paign would be an éasy matter, Clin- 
ton issued a proclamation which or- 
dered all people in the Carolinas to 
take an oath of loyalty to King George. 
Those who obeyed would be pro- 
tected from the Patriots; all others 
would be hunted down, and shot or 
hanged when caught. Clinton then 
went back to New York, leaving 4 
powerful army and fleet under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis, the best 
fighting general of the British armies 
here in America. 

American soldiers left in the South 
made plenty of trouble for Cornwallis: 
His supplies were never safe from 
bands of daring riders under such fa 
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SOUTH CAROLIN. 


THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE IN THE SOUTH 


Follow Greene's route on the map. How did he wear the British down? Locate the Yorktown 
' — Peninsula and see how Cornwallis walked into a trap. 


mous Patriot leaders as Pickens, Sump- 
ter, "Lighthorse Harry ^ Lee, and 
Marion, “ the Swamp Fox.” 

One brilliant victory was won at 
King’s Mountain, in South Carolina, 
where about 800 backwoodsmen at- 
tacked a regiment of British soldiers 
with their Loyalist helpers, who were 
entrenched on a hilltop. Every man of 
this British force was either killed or 
captured, 


Greene won a great campaign. To com- 
mand the broken army of Gates now 
came General Greene. He was one of 
Washington's most trusted officers, 
and his orders were to drive the en- 
emy out of the Carolinas. 

Greene had less than 4,000 men, 


‘ragged, poorly armed, often hungry. 


With these he must battle against 
Cornwallis, who had more than dou- 
ble that number. So Greene began 
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ony. A little earlier the Congress had 
ordered that fast merchant ships be 
armed and sent out to destroy British 
merchant vessels. They could not hope 
to fight the huge British navy, but they 
captured so many ships that British 
businessmen raised a cry for peace, 
saying the war must end or foreign 
trade would be ruined. 

Among early naval captains, John 
Paul Jones is most famous, He fought 
some daring battles, and he is said to 
have been the first to ly the new flag 
of the United States in a foreign port. 
His most surprising victory occurred 
while he commanded an old merchant 
ship which he had armed and re- 
named the Bonhomme Richard. In 
this clumsy old craft he boldly at- 
tacked a new British warship. Night 
had fallen; both ships were hidden in 
powder smoke when the British com- 
mander shouted through a trumpet, 
“Have you struck your colors,” mean- 
ing, had Jones lowered his flag to show 
he had given up? According to re- 
ports, back through the smoke Jones 
shouted his answer, “I have not yet 
begun to fight.” His ship was sinking 
when he led a boarding crew to cap- 
ture the British ship and take her into 
port, while the Bonhomme went down 
with her colors flying. 

There were other such gallant cap- 
tains, Barry, Conynham, Hopkins and 
Wickes, who are forever on our Navy's 
honor roll. Their names may be seen 
on our fast destroyers, which are usu- 
ally named for naval heroes, as our 
battleships are named for states and 
our cruisers for towns. 


A new flag appeared. Most of our colo- 
nies had each a flag of its own — the 
pine-tree flag of Massachusetts, for ex- 
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ample, or the rattlesnake flag of South 
Carolina with the warning motto, 
“Dont tread on me” — but the red- 
white-and-blue banner of the British, 
with its red cross of St. George and its 
white cross of St. Andrew, was flown 
over all the colonies as a symbol of 
British ownership. 

After the battle of Lexington in 
1775, but before the Declaration of 
Independence in 1776, the Continen- 
tal Congress adopted a new flag of 13 
stripes, with the flag of England in the 
upper corner to indicate that our colo- 
nies were still part of the British Em- 
pire. All connection with England, so 


far as it appeared on the flag, was bro- | 


ken by an act of the Congress, June 
14, 1777 which said: 

Resolved: That the flag of the Thir- 
teen United States shall be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, and 
that the union shall be thirteen white 
stars on a blue field. 

On that same day, Congress ap- 
pointed John Paul Jones a captain in 
the American Navy and sent one of the 
new flags to be raised on the ship 
Ranger. As it went up to the masthead 
Jones is reported to have said, “ That 
flag and I are twins, since we were 
born into the Navy on the same day. 
We can never be parted in life or 
death. So long as we float we shall 
float together. If one must sink, we 
shall both go down as one." 


A peace treaty was signed in 1783. Two 
years after Cornwallis surrendered in 
1781 the agents of both governments 
signed a treaty of peace, The Ameri- 
can agents were Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, and John Jay, each a fa- 
mous Patriot. Their agreement is 
called the Treaty of Paris because it 
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was made in that city. Britain was 
then too busy with her war against 
France and Spain to send another 
large army to America, and many 
Englishmen *who were friendly to 
America were ready to make a gener- 
ous peace. 

When the treaty was made public 
it left no doubt that our colonies had 
won the war and gained by it. One 
part declared: “ His Britannic Majesty 
acknowledges the United States to 
be free, sovereign and independent 
states." This was what they had fought 
for. 

Another important part surrendered 
to the United States all English terri- 
tory between the Ohio River and the 
Great Lakes; not only the forts and 
villages which Clark's riflemen had 
won, but an immense region into 
which they had not entered. The map 
on page.115 shows this region. 

So it was that our 13 states had their 
land area doubled, and their western 
boundary moved in one jump of 1,000 
miles from the Appalachian Moun- 
tains to the Mississippi. The treaty 


This statue of Benjamin Franklin, one of our 
great statesmen, was sculptured by James Earle 
Fraser. It stands in Philadelphia. 
promised other things, too. Our set- 
tlers were to have free use of the Mis- 
sissippi. British soldiers would be 
withdrawn from captured Atlantic 
ports and from forts in the Northwest 
as quickly as possible. Here was a vic- 
torious ending of war; a good begin- 

ning of peace. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


If you understand the words which follow, the story of our War for In- 
dependence will be more clear. What do they mean? Use each in a sen- 


tence. 
]. Patriot 
2, Loyalist 
8. treaty 


4. independence 
5. alliance 
6. campaign 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. The Patriots had one great disadvantage in fighting the war. What 


was it? 


2, What was the difference between a Loyalist and a Patriot? 
8. In what way did Nathan Hale serve his country? Did André serve 


his country? 


' 4, There were three parts to the final plan which the British made to 
win control of the Hudson River. What were they? 
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5. Why did the British plan fail? 

6. When we say “ Burgoyne's surrender was the turning point of the 
war," what do we mean? 

7. Why were the French willing to help us win our independence? 

8. In what ways did the French help us? è 

9. What prevented Arnold from turning West Point over to the British? 

10. Who was George Rogers Clark, and what part did he play in the 
war? Why was his part so important? 

11. When and where did the fighting end? É 

12. State one important fact about each of the following: John Paul 
Jones, Cornwallis, Franklin, Greene, and Lafayette. 

18. When was the present style of our flag adopted? Who was the first 
to raise it over an American warship? 

14. What were four provisions of the Treaty of Paris, 1788? 

15. What were the North, South, East, and West boundaries of the 
United States in 1783? See the map on page 135. 


TEST YOUR THINKING 

1. Would you have volunteered for service in Washington's army? 
Why? 

2. Why did Greene succeed in the South where others had failed? 


8. Do you think we could have won the war without French help? 
Why? 


Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


The story of our War for Independence has two main parts. The first 
tells why we had to fight for independence; the second tells how we won 
it. To make a summary of the Unit, list five reasons why the colonies 
wanted to break away from England, and then explain the five most im- 
portant events in the story of how the breakaway came about. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 
1668 New navigation laws 

1782 Birth of George Washington 

1760 George III became King of England 

1765 Stamp Act 

1767 Townshend Acts 

1773 Boston Tea Party 

1774 First Continental Congress 

1775 Lexington and Concord, Bunker Hill 
1776 Declaration of Independence / 
1777 Battle of Saratoga, Burgoyne surrendered 
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1778 France agreed to help the colonies 
1779 Clark captured the Northwest Territory 
1780 Arnold betrayed his country 

1781 Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown 
1783 End of the War for Independence 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 
Altsheler, A. A., The Sun of Saratoga, story of Burgoyne's surrender. 
Buck, E. H., Moccasins in the Wilderness, a fast moving adventure of 
two young people in western Pennsylvania. 
Dyer, W. A., Sons of Liberty, interesting picture of the life and times of 
Paul Revere. 
Ellsberg, Edward, I Have Just Begun To Fight, the story of John Paul 
Jones. 1 
Forbes, Esther, Johnny Tremain, a tale of Boston and the Boston Tea 
Party. 
Goss, W. L., Jack Gregory, a boy's adventures in the war. 
Holland, R. S., Steadfast at Valley Forge, humorous account of Wash- 
- ington's supply problem at Valley Forge. 
Mason, A. B., Tom Strong, Washington's Scout, Washington, Hale, Ar- 
nold, and Cornwallis appear as characters. 
Meadowcroft, E. L., Silver for George Washington, vivid account of 
Valley Forge with an exciting plot added. 
Nichols, W. H., A Morgan Rifleman, excellent picture of the war and 
Benedict Arnold. 
Nolan, J. C., Treason at the Point, Arnold’s treachery seen through the 
eyes of a number of interesting people. — . 
Orton, Mrs. Helen, Hoofbeats of Freedom, a lively story of trouble be- 
tween Patriots and Loyalists. 
Thompson, D. P., T he Green Mountain Boys, a story of colonial Ver- 
mont and Burgoyne's invasion. 
Tomlinson, E. T., Spy of Saratoga, a good war story. 


Biographies: 

You will enjoy one of the following: Moses, Belle, Paul Revere; Nico- 
lay, Helen, Boy's Life of Lafayette and Boy's Life of Washington; 
Hawthorne, H., Give Me Liberty ( Patrick Henry ); Root, Mrs. J. ©; 
Nathan Hale; Seawell, M. E., Paul Jones; Lockridge, R. F., George 
Rogers Clark, pioneer hero of the Northwest. 

Short sketches of the leaders of opposition to the mother country may 
be found in Burton, A. H., Four American Patriots, pp. 9-69; Faris, 
J. T., Makers of Our History, Chapters 1-3; Foote and Skinner, 
Makers and Defenders of America (rev. ed.), pp. 15-32; Sparks, 
E. E., Men Who Made The Nation, Chapters 1-6. 
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First-hand accounts of Patriots who took part in the war are in Hart, 
A. B., and Hill, Mabel, Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. 

For a readable narrative of Nathan Hale and John André, read Lossing, 
B. J., The Two Spies. 


Other Books: 

The history of our Flag, with chapters on flag etiquette and selections 
suitable for use on Flag Day, is given in Tappan, E. M., Little Book 
of the Flag. Two other interesting books on the Flag are: Scott, 
Mrs. E., How the Flag Became Old Glory and Thomas, Leslie, 
Long May It Wave. 

If you would like to know more about the Liberty Bell, read Whipple, 
Wayne, The Story of the Liberty Bell. 

The Pageant of America, Vol. VI, Chapters 5 and 6; Vol. VIII, Chapters 
2 and 4, tell an excellent story of the beginning of the Revolution. 


( 
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INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. List of Rules. As the mother country, England made many rules for 
her colonial children to follow. Make a list of them. To be sure you 
get a complete list, look in other books which you will find in your 
school library. 

2. A War Cartoon. If you like to draw, make a cartoon which would 
express the feeling of a colonist who opposed the British. 

3. A Dinner Party. If you were inviting to dinner three people who 
had a part in the Revolution, whom would you invite? Select three, 
and write a paragraph stating why each was chosen. 

4. Local History. To see how history is written, try writing a bit your- 
self. If your home is in a part of one of the original thirteen colonies, 
or in the old Northwest that Clarks men won, describe the part 
played by the Patriots. 

5. A Letter. Write a letter to a Loyalist in which you try to convince 
him that he should become a Patriot. 

6. Revolutionary Conversation. Citizens always and everywhere dis- 
cuss the problems of the day with one another. Write a dialogue of 
two men or women who talk about some event such as the passing 
of the Stamp Act, or the Boston Tea Party, or the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, or King's Mountain, or Yorktown. 

7. Dramatize the Signing of the Declaration of Independence. Select 
a committee of classmates to prepare a simple story of the signing. 
The committee should decide what historical characters will have 
a part, what each should do and say, and what members of the class 
je take part. When everything is ready, present the drama to the 
class. 


8. A Comparison. India's people in more recent years, have been seek- 


9; 


18. 
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ing independence. Compare the position of the American colonies 
in 1776 with that of India today. Enlist the help of your teacher. 

A Map of George Rogers Clark's Route. On a map which you sketch 
yourself, show Clark's route, in red crayon, from Virginia to Vin- 
cenges. Include also the Wabash, Mississippi, and Ohio Rivers; and 
these towns: Ft, Pitt, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia. See the 
map on page 115. 


. Our New Country, 1783. On an outline map of North America, show 


by an appropriate color scheme what territory belonged to the 
United States, England, and Spain. 


. Women at War. Women played an important part in our fight for 


independence, Part of their story is told in Heroes of the Revolution 
by Oliver Clap, Chapter 9. Compare the part women played in the 
Revolution with the part they played in World War II. 


2. Oral Report. Using the encyclopedia, the books listed on page 124 


under ^ other books," your Scout Manual, or others you may locate 
yourself, prepare a five minute talk on “ Our Flag.” Include its ori- 
gin, what its meaning is, and how it has developed. If you like to 
draw, make copies of the flag as it was in 1777, 1795, and 1818. 
Written Report. Select some famous person such as Washington, 
Franklin, Lafayette, Marion, Sumpter, Greene, Morgan, Wayne, 
Hale, or Jones, and show how he helped to win the War for Inde- 
pendence. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


. The War for Independence was our first war for liberty; World 


War II was another. What lesson does this teach? Talk this over 
with your teacher. 


. The ideas set forth by Thomas Jefferson in 1776 are the same as 


those which guide us as a nation today. Read carefully the first two 
paragraphs of the Declaration of Independence to find out what 
these ideas are. If you have trouble, ask your teacher to help you. 


. Why was George Rogers Clark so important that we should honor 


him today? What five present states were carved from the territory 
he conquered? Indicate one important fact about each. 


. The Battle of Saratoga is now regarded as one of the world's most 


important conflicts. Because of it our country is different from what 
it would be if Burgoyne had won. Can you explain why? What 
battles in World War II seemed to be equally important? 
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8. The Great Need of Union 


9. Union under the Constitution 
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. The Great Need of Union 


B WINNING the War for Independence our colo- 
nies had become free and independent states. They had 
fought together, led by the Second Continental Con- 
gress, because they knew they could not win if they 
fought separately. Now they began to drift apart. At 
the same time Washington and Franklin, two of 
many honored leaders, urged them to continue an 
strengthen their union, saying it was as needful in 
peace as it had been in war. 

This stronger union was slow to come because the 
bulk of the American people did not then want it. That 
is why the years following the War for Independence 
are sometimes called the Critical Period of America? 
history. A critical period is a time when something 
must be done quickly. If done right, it means life; if 
done wrong it may mean death. 


THE GREAT NEED OF UNION 


The United States has since gone 
through many other critical periods, 
some following foreign wars and some 
the result of our War Between the 
States or depressions. In every. case 
thus far the American people as a 
whole have stood solidly behind what- 
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ever promised the greatest good for 
the greatest number. So we find our- 
selves today one of the most fortunate, 
if not the most fortunate; nation of the 
world; our country not destroyed by 
war, our standard of living high, and 
our four freedoms guaranteed. 


. Why Union Was Needed 


Union meant, first of all, a strong 
central government, but this was just 
what people were afraid of. They had 
fought.a war to break away from a 
strong central government, and they 
saw no reason why they should set up 
such a government of their own. We 
have seen, on page 67, that the peo- 
ple of each colony had made a good 
beginning of democracy by winning 
the right of religious freedom, of free 
speech, and a free press, of helping to 
make their own laws, and of electing 
their own officials. European countries 
then each had a strong central govern- 
ment; but in none of them did the peo- 
ple have any such rights. Many here 
believed that a strong central govern- 
ment would be like European govern- 
ments in taking away their liberties. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, to 
hear that Samuel Adams, John Han- 
cock, and many other Patriots were 
opposed to a stronger union. To them 
it was a question of union or liberty. 
They had their liberty and they in- 
tended to keep it. They did not think 
it possible for 18 free states to have 
union and liberty. 

Another objection to union was 
state pride; that is, the loyalty which 
a man feels for his own state. Ask al- 
most any American now, * What is 
your country?” and he will answer, 
* America is my country "; but in those 


days there was no America to be 
proud of. To one man, Maryland was 
home and country; to another, Geor- 
gia, Connecticut or Pennsylvania. 

Aside from this feeling of state 
pride, the several states did not then 
trust one another. For example, Vir- 
ginia claimed Kentucky, where pio- 
neers were forming a state of their 
own. Likewise, North Carolina 
claimed Tennessee, and New York 
claimed Vermont. These old states 
were unwilling to let a central govern- 
ment settle the claims in favor of 
newer states. 

A third objection was that ways of 
living were different in the 18 states. 
And how could a central government 
treat them all with equal justice? New 
England was separated from the mid- 
dle and southern states not only by 
wide stretches of forest but by differ- 
ent ideas of life, of law, and of govern- 
ment. That the people of such differ- 
ent states would ever accept the same 
national government seemed to be im- 
possible. A visiting Englishman wrote: 


The clashing interests of Americans, 
with their differences of government and 
manners, indicate that they will have no 
center of union, and no common interest. 
They never can be united under any 
form of goverment whatever. To the end 
of time they will be divided into little 
commonwealths [states] according to 
natural boundaries. 
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'The states must unite or perish. Wash- 
ington told his countrymen that if 
they did not unite some of the states 
would either fight among themselves 
or their territory would be seized by 
a foreign country. His plea for union 
was ably seconded by Alexander 
Hamilton of New York, Benjamin 
Franklin of Pennsylvania, James Mad- 
ison of Virginia, and many others who 
had given splendid service to the 
country. Here are a few of the reasons 
why these far-sighted leaders urged 
the states to unite. 

After the war each state had a large 
debt. The 13 states together had a 
much larger debt because the Conti- 
nental Congress, in their names and 
with their promise of payment, had 
borrowed money in Europe. With the 
money Congress had bought guns, 
powder, food, and other military sup- 
plies. These supplies had helped to 
win the war; but the borrowed money 
had not been repaid. Each state was 
trying to pay its own debt by taxing 
its people, but the Congress had no 
power to tax all the states for the com- 
mon debt. It could only “recom- 
mend" that each state should pay a 
certain part. Some states co-operated 
and tried to pay off these debts; others 
paid little or nothing. In short, the 
states and the nation were in debt. 

Another reason for union was the 
need of an accepted form of money 
for buying or selling. The English sys- 
tem of pounds, shillings, and pence 
was used in some colonies; but the 
shilling coined in New Jersey might 
be worth only half a shilling when a 
traveler crossed the Hudson to New 
York, and only one third of a shilling 
when he crossed the Delaware into 
Pennsylvania. Most of the “hard” 
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money, gold and silver, had been sent 
out of the country to buy foreign sup- 
plies. What little gold and silver that 
remained was hoarded by the few 
who had it. ° 

Congress issued “ promises to pay "2 
in the form of paper money, known as 
Continental dollars; but these prom- 
ises had very little buying power, Two 
thousand paper dollars were needed 
for a homespun suit, which could be 
bought for $15 in “hard ” money. This 
gave use to the expression, “Not 
worth a continental.” Worse still, some 
states issued so many different kinds 
of paper money that $100, which 
might buy a shirt in one state, would 
hardly pay for the buttons in another 
state. Only a central government 
could issue a currency good in all 
parts of the country, and without such 
a currency the business of buying or 
selling was near a standstill. In Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, farmers were 
suffering from these hard times. Many 
had bought farms with borrowed 
money. Now they could not pay it 
back. So people who had loaned the 
money were taking over the farms in 
payment. The angry farmers, led by 
Captain Daniel Shays, tried to close 
the courts to prevent judges from 
turning their farms over to their credi- 
tors. This outbreak, known as Shays’ 
Rebellion, was put down after the 
farmers had fought the state militia in 
a few skirmishes. 

We are so used to the idea of the 
United States as one country that we 
can hardly imagine a time when each 
state acted like a nation by itself. For 
example, when New York City had 
50,000 people it needed supplies from 
the surrounding countryside. Yet 4 
farmer from Connecticut with a load 
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This picture, taken from a movie film, shows 
group of farmers who took part in Shays’ Rebel 


a judge being driven from the courthouse by a 
llion in Massachusetts. During the Great Depres 


sion, modern farmers resisted the courts. 


of firewood would be stopped at the 
state border and made to pay a duty 
or tax because the wood came from 
outside New York. A farmer from New 
Jersey with a load of vegetables would 
be stopped at the New York boundary 
and taxed for the same reason. Other 
states had similar tax laws. 

New York had a profitable trade 
with Europe, and paid a large part of 
state expense by collecting taxes on 
tea, sugar, cloth, and other imported 
goods. Some states tried to get this 
trade by a lower tax on imported 
goods. There was constant trouble be- 
tween the states in this matter of 
trade; such trouble might lead to war 
between the states. 


There were other reasons for union, 
but these three — the unpaid war debt, 
paper money, and disputes over trad- 
ing rights — were enough to show that 
our 13 states must, for their own peace 
and safety, unite under a single gov- 
ernment. 


Earlier attempts at union had failed. 
The first time any colonies came to- 
gether for a common purpose was in 
1643, when four colonies formed the 
New England Confederation. These 
four colonies wanted to protect one 
another from the Indians. They hoped 
to find ways to settle their disputes 
about land and trade, and to protect 
themselves against attacks from 
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Four colonies formed the New England Confederation 


All 13 colonies were represented in the First Continental Con- 
All 13 colonies were represented in the Second Continental | 
The Second Continental Congress declared that the 13 united 


All states formed a “ league of friendship” under the Articles 
of Confederation which were drawn up by the Second Con- 
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| STEPS TOWARD UNION 
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| 1643 
1754 Seven colonies drew up the Albany Plan of Union . 
1765 Nine colonies took part in the Stamp Act Congress 
| 1774 
gress 
1775 
Congress 
1776 
colonies were independent states 
1781 
tinental Congress 
1787 
1788 


Confederation 


The Second Continental Congress called the meeting at which 
our Constitution was drawn up by delegates from 12 states 
Our Constitution was approved and replaced the Articles of 


Dutch and French colonies. After 41 
years this union fell apart, largely be- 
cause no colony was willing to give up 
any of its lawmaking power to a cen- 
tral government. 

The second attempt at union among 
some of the colonies was the Albany 
Convention, so called because dele- 
gates from seven colonies met at Al- 
bany in the New York colony in 1754. 
Strangely enough, the call for a con- 
vention came not from any colony but 
from the English government. The 
time was near the outbreak of the last 
French and Indian War. The purpose 
was, first, to unite the colonies against 
the French enemy, and otherwise, “to 
guard their own interests and advance 
the cause of the king.” Delegates were 
sent from New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, but none 
from the southern colonies. 


The chief work of the convention 
was to draw up a form of union, ever 
since called the Albany Plan of Union, 
which was largely written by Benja- 
min Franklin. It was rejected by the 
English government because it gave 
too much power to the colonies, and 
rejected by every colony because it 
gave too much power to the king. The 
plan was dropped but not forgotten. 

The best result of the Albany Con- 
vention was to bring leaders of seven 
colonies together for the first time. 
They met as strangers, but parted as 
friends and fellow countrymen. Often 
in debate they spoke of a permanent 
union of the colonies, and that idea 
was never again forgotten. In 1765, 
delegates from nine colonies came to- 
gether in the Stamp Act Congress. 
This was a third step toward union 
and included more colonies, 
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The Continental Congresses were other 
attempts at union. The purpose of the 
Continental Congresses was to hold 13. 
colonies together until, by united ef- 
fort, they could win the war against 
Britain and become independent 
states. To the Congress a colony 
might send seven delegates if it 
wished, but each colony had only one 
vote. The first session was in 1774, the 
last in 1787, when the states formed a 
natior under the Constitution, as you 
may read on page 138. It was the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress that guided 
our new nation through the War for 
Independence. 

The only power given to the Con- 
tinental Con was to advise what 
each colony should do. Because its 
members were wise and trusted lead- 
ers, its advice was usually not only 
sought but followed. For example, the 
Declaration of Independence meant 


ferred to keep their old colonial form 
of government after cutting out all 


treaty with France as an ally in the 
war. The Continental Congress did its 
hard tasks well. 


A Stronger National Government Was Needed 


On the very day in Philadelphia 
that the Continental Congress ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence, it ap- 
pointed another committee to form a 
plan of united government. John Dick- 
inson of Pennsylvania was chairman 
of that important committee. The 
spirit of its members, one from each 
colony, was voiced by Patrick Henry 
when he said, “I am not a Virginian, 
but an American.” Their plan of union, 
which the Congress accepted after 
long debate, was called the Articles of 
Confederation. The word “Confeder- 
ation” was chosen because it means 
“bound together.” The states ap- 
proved the Articles 1781. 


. 
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ing 100,000 people might elect twice 
as many members of the Congress as 
a state having 50,000 people. It was 
finally agreed that each state might 
elect as many members as it pleased, 
the limit being seven, but that in mak- 
ing a law each state should have only 
one vote. Thus small and large states 
had equal power. 

Another article provided that a law 
must be passed by at least nine votes. 
This meant, since each state cast one 
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At the close of the War for Independence our government was too weak and poor to help dis- 
charged soldiers. How would these ex-soldiers fit themselves into civilian life? The film from 
which this picture is taken shows some of the troubles men such as these had to face. 


vote, that five states could keep eight 
others from taking action. They had 
elected a Congress not to govern the 
country but to advise what each state 
should do for the common good. It 
could vote to enlist an army and build 
a navy, but could not levy a tax to 
raise money for paying the soldiers or 
building the ships. And it had no ex- 
ecutive head; that is, no person with 
authority to enforce any law. 


Congress failed to satisfy the soldiers. 
During the War for Independence 
many soldiers enlisted for a short pe- 
riod as state troops, and were paid by 
their state government. Others en- 
listed “ for the duration ” as Continen- 
tal troops, and looked to the Continen- 
tal Congress for their promised pay. 
When the war ended, hundreds of 
Continentals who had marched and 


fought for years without a pay: lay re- 
fused to disband at Washington's or- 
der. One company marched on Phila- 
delphia. They entered the hall where 
Congress sat and demanded back pay 
at the muzzle of a musket. Congress 
appealed to the State of Pennsylvania, 
first, then to the City of Philadelphia. 
Both refused to help. And what could 
a Congress do that had no money and 
no way of raising money by taxation? 
Members escaped by the back door, 
and fled across the Delaware to New 
Jersey. No, the rebellious soldiers did 
not get their pay, not then, and never 
in that way; but their rioting showe 
the need of more power in the centra 
government and the great danger of 
its weakness. 

Washington called the Articles of 
Confederation “a rope of sand." He 
meant that they could bind nothing 
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together. Other leaders were saying 
that the sooner the Continental Con- 
gress was abolished the better, be- 
cause a strong union appeared to be 
impossible. At this point, fortunately, 
our states gave the Congress power to 
govern a territory outside state bounds 
as it thought best. And then the Con- 
gress passed a law so wise, so just, so 
helpful, that news of it ran through 
the country like a song of victory. This 
was the famous Northwest Ordinance 
which provided a method of govern- 
ing the Northwest Territory. , 


Congress passed the Northwest Ordi- 
nance in 1787. An ordinance is a law 
which applies to a certain part of the 
country — a city ordinance, for exam- 
ple, or an ordinance concerning a ter- 
ritory before it becomes a state. The 
Northwest Ordinance applied only to 
the territory won by Clark's riflemen, 
in which the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin have 
since been organized. It is shown on 
the map on page 135. 

Virginia claimed the greater part of 
the Northwest because Clark's rifle- 
men had marched under her orders. 
Five other states claimed lesser parts, 
saying that the land had been granted 
to them by colonial charters. New 
York claimed the whole of it on the 
ground of having received it by treaty 
from Iroquois Indians, who conquered 
the region before white men appeared 
on the scene. 

Six states were opposed to such 
claims. All had helped to win the war, 
they said, and as spoils of war the 
Northwest should belong to all alike. 
Another argument was that any one 
state owning so much land might be- 
come a danger to its smaller neigh- 
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bors. If two states continued to quar- 
rel over it, as they were doing, it would 
be grabbed by Great Britain, which 
still held forts in the territory and re- 
fused to give them up until some war 
debts were settled. ; 

Trouble was avoided when seven 
states gave up their claims to the 
Northwest. To the surprise of the 
world, they agreed that it should be- 
long to all the states and be gov erned 
as a national territory. 

So for the first time the Continental 
Congress was given power to rule à 
district as it thought best. The North- 
west Ordinance established the most 
just government that the world had 
known up to that time. To begin with, 
settlers in the Northwest Territory 
had the same rights as people in the 
18 states. Freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the press was guaran- 
teed. Slavery was forbidden. As soon 
as there were 5,000 voters in the terri- 
tory they could elect their governor 
and law-making body. When 60,000 
people were settled in the territory 
they could come into the Union as à 
new state. The costs of free schools 
were taken care of out of the sale of 
land especially set aside for that pur- 
pose. This splendid Ordinance of 1781 
proved beyond a doubt that the peo- 
ple in new territories were to have the 
same rights and privileges as people 
in the 13 original states. 

So matters stood in 1787. The 13 
states were not strongly united. The 
Articles of Confederation were t00 
weak to provide the kind of govem- 
ment needed if the new nation was to 
grow into a strong and unified coun- 
try. The states were ready to quarre 
with each other. Abroad, the new na- 
tion was not respected. Clearly some- 
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thing must be done to correct the Congress issued a call for the states to 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confed- send delegates to a mecting * for the 
cration or soon there might be no such sole and express purpose of revising 
nation as the United States of Amer- the Articles of Confederation." At that 
ica. At this moment the Continental meeting our Constitution was made. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


As proof that you understand these words, use each in a sentence which 
tells of something discussed in this chapter. 


1. critical 5. convention 
2. pioneer 6. veto 

3. currency 7. permanent 
4, imports 8. ordinance 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
. What held our colonies together during the War for Independence? 
` Because of what some people knew of strong central governments 
in Europe, they were alarmed. Why? x 

. Who were three leaders opposed to a strong union? 

. What were two objections held by the opponents of Union? 

State three reasons why a strong union was necessary. 

. Were the early attempts at union successful? Why? 

. State two specific accomplishments of the government under the 

Articles of Confederation. 

. In what ways did the Articles of Confederation fail? 

9. To what territory did the Northwest Ordinance apply? What five 
states now occupy the area? 

10. The Ordinance had many separate provisions. What were three 
which seem to you especially important? Why do you think each of 
these three was significant? 

TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. On the matter of union do you agree with Samuel Adams or George 
Washington? Why? 
2. 1f the union had been left weak, what might have been the result? 
3. The Northwest Ordinance influenced some to favor a strong union- 


Why? 
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9 , » » Union under 


j eee of our 
Constitution of it in way. 
e ES ame d ER with 
tells how our country is governed. It 
provides for the election of men or 
women to serve us by the gov- 
ernment. The Constitution tells the 
elected lawmakers what kind of laws 

may and how lawmakers 

other are to do their work. 
It also tells what kind of laws law- 
makers may not pass and what other 
officials may not do. This is particu- 
larly important because the Constitu- 
tion forbids even our own government 
to take away any of the rights that be- 
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the Constitutian 


long to us as American citizens. These 
rights are jealously guarded b) each 
and everyone. 1 
Our Constitution has served us well 
down through the years and is, as it 
now stands, a monument to th« clear 
thinking and high ideals of the men 
who framed it. It was not, however, 
created easily by full approval of first 
suggestions; its Articles were drawn 
only after long, bitter debate This 
Skat should be a source oí pride 
to every American citizen because it 
is every American's insurance that he 
will always be part of a truly demo- 
cratic nation. 


Plans Were Made for a New Government 


Like most conventions, the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 was a 
meeting called to consider some mat- 
ter of large public importance. Those 
who are elected or appointed to at- 
tend a convention are called dele- 
gates. The famous convention of 1787 
was, as you know, assembled by in- 
vitation of the Continental Congress. 
It met in the same hall in Philadelphia 
where some of the same delegates had 
signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, only 11 years before. It 
had been called to “ revise the Articles 
of Confederation." The Articles, which 
held our colonies together during the 
War for Independence, were our first 
constitution, that is, our first way of 
united government. Because it was a 


very weak government, the Congress 
had often asked for more power, es 
pecially the power to raise money by 
taxation; but the states had always re- 
fused. The delegates had only planned 
to patch up the old Articles. Instead, 
they made a new and stronger con- 
stitution because they knew the Arti- 
cles were too weak to patch. That is 
why their meeting has ever since been 
called the Constitutional Convention. 


The delegates were carefully selected. 
In response to the invitation, dele- 
gates came from 12 states — from all ex- 
cept Rhode Island, which, being well 
satisfied with its own way, refused at 
first to have anything to do with a 


united government. Knowing the im- 
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cce importance of the Convention, 
cach state went ite ablest 
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opinion reasons on 
both sides. That is why a delegate was 
usually willing to compromise instead 


most difficult 

It was clear that every American 
was under two different ts; 
one of his state, the other of his na- 
tion. So one big problem was: How 
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Bettmann Archive 


This picture of Independence Hall in Philadelphia was drawn a few years after the Constitutional 
Convention met there in 1787. What happened in this building in 1776? 


shall the power of government be di- 
vided between the old states and the 
new national government? 

Some men feared that a strong na- 
tional government might take away 
some liberties which people had un- 
der their state governments. They 
were satisfied by a compromise agree- 
ment that the new government should 
only have certain definite powers and 
no more. You will find these powers, 
which the states granted to the na- 
tional government, in numbers 25 
throügh 42 of the Constitution. These 
numbers are not actually a part of the 
Constitution. They have been in- 
cluded here to help you find particu- 
lar sections of the Constitution in the 
Appendix. Of equal importance was 
the provision that the states might 
keep the powers they did not grant to 
the national government [94]. In ad- 


dition, the people in the states may at 
any time protect their liberties by 
amending the Constitution [80]. 

The delegates were all agreed that 
there should be an elected law-mak- 
ing body in Congress. What they did 
not agree on was: How many repre- 
sentatives shall each state send to it? 
In the old Continental Congress à 
state could have as many representa- 
tives as it pleased, up to a limit of 
seven. Now the small states demanded 
that each state, large or small, should 
have an equal number of represent- 
atives in the new. Congress. They 
wanted to protect themselves. Their 
argument was that the rights of any 
state, however small, are equal to the 
rights of any other state, however 
large. Some were so insistent on this 
American principle that New Jersey 
delegates declared their state woul 
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The wise, genial Dr Franklin found ways to bring stubborn deleg 


never enter a union unless it had as 
many votes in Congress às à large state 
such as Virginia. 

The large states believed that, since 
they paid more in taxes to the govern- 
ment and sent more soldiers to defend 
it, they should have a larger repre- 
sentation in the new law-making body. 
It is a settled American principle, they 
pointed out, that the majority of the 
people shall rule over the minority or 
lesser part. Delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, declared that their 
state would not enter the Union un- 
less it had more representatives, and 
therefore more to say, than a state hav- 
ing a much smaller population. 

At last a compromise was reached. 
It was that Congress should consist of 
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tes to the Constitutional 
Convention to settle their differences. This movie " still" shows Franklin 
paving the wav for the Great Compromise 


a House of Representatives, com- 
monly called the House, and a Senate 
[2-9]. To the House any state, no 
matter how small, might send at least 
one representative, but a larger state 
might send one representative for each 
30,000 people living in that state. In 
other words, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the majority should rule. 
But to the Senate each state could 
send two senators. So the states with 
the larger population have more votes 
in the law-making House of Repre- 
sentatives; but small states and large 
states are on an equal footing in the 
Senate, which votes on all laws, too. 
Two sharp disputes were caused by 
slavery. One question was: Shall 
slaves be counted in determining the 


Our Constitution, like the hoops of a barrel, 
holds our states together. 


number of representatives a state may 
send to the Congress? Southern states 
having a large number of Negro slaves 
naturally wanted them to be counted 
as part of the population. Northern 
states answered that, since slaves had 
no part in their local and state gov- 
ernments, they should not have any 
representation in the national govern- 
ment, On hearing this argument, some 
declared that they would not enter the 
Union unless slaves were counted as 
part of the population. The compro- 
mise agreement [4] was that only 
three-fifths or 60 percent of the slaves 
in any state might be considered as 
part of the population. 

Another troublesome problem was, 
should slaves be brought from Africa 
or the West Indies? Eleven states 
wanted the slave trade done away 
with as an evil thing; but Georgia and 
South Carolina objected. The dele- 
gates agreed that the slave trade might 
be continued for another 20 years 
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[43]. After that, importing of slaves 
would be ended. This was the slave 
trade compromise. 


The new Constitution was based on 
old ideas. We know now what went 
on behind the closed doors of the Con- 
vention, and how compromises were 
made, because James Madison kept a 
careful record of all debates, and his 
notes have since been published. The 
reason for secrecy was that the dele- 
gates were sharply divided. If their 
discords were constantly reported in 
newspapers, American voters would 
surely split into rival groups in a dis- 
pute over a minor point, forgetting 
that the Convention was trying “to 
establish a more perfect union.” 

When at last the Constitution was 
printed in every newspaper, it was 8 
wholly new thing in at least one re- 
spect. Here was a plan by which 18 
free and independent states, each one 
weak by itself, could agree to unite to 
form a powerful nation. In most other 
respects the Constitution was a com- 
bination of old things which colonial 
governments had tried and found 
good. Here are three of many such 
combinations of these older ways 9 
governing. j 

The opening words of the Consti- 
tution, called the Preamble, tell why 
and by whom the new government 
was formed: 


WE THE PEOPLE of the United 
States, in Order to form a more perfec 
Union, establish Justice, insure domes 
tic Tranquility, provide for the com 
mon defence, promote the gener? 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings 9 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity; 
do ordain and establish this CONST! 
TUTION for the United States, ° 
America. 
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Thanks to Alexander Hamilton’s efforts, New York State ratified the new Constitution. This old 
picture shows a New York parade in honor of this great event. 


These words echoed the Funda- 
mental Orders of Connecticut, which, 
as you read on page 67, had plainly 
stated that only the people of a coun- 
try have any right to establish its gov- 
ernment. 

A second example is the power of 
veto given to the President [24]. This 
permits him to reject what he consid- 
ers to be a hasty or foolish law passed 
by the Congress. It was copied from 
the state constitution of Massachu- 
setts, which had given the same power 
to its governor. 

Article III of the Constitution [67] 
begins, “The judicial Power of the 
United States shall be vested in one 
supreme Court, and such inferior 
Courts as Congress may . - - estab- 
lish.” This was apparently a new thing 
to answer a problem that had long 
been troublesome. Colonial courts 


frequently disagreed in their judg- 
ments, and there was no final author- 
ity. That was the reason for our Su- 
preme Court; but even this was not 
new, being an improvement of the 
Privy Council in England, which set- 
tled all matters in dispute among all 
parts of the British Empire. Past ex- 
perience and proven methods went 
into our Constitution at the start. 
When -the last compromise had 
been made after long months of de- 
bate, only 39 of the original 55 dele- 
gates remained. Few of them were 
completely satisfied with the finished 
work. Probably every one would have 
made some changes if he had been 
permitted to have his way; but they 
signed the work because, as Franklin 
modestly said, “It was the best we 
could do.” Many years later Glad- 
stone, a famous English statesman, 
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said: * The American Constitution is 
the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by ihe brain and 
purpose of man." 


The Constitution was adopted, 1788. 
The last paragraph of the Constitution 
itself [84] states that the United States 
will be established as a new nation 
whenever nine of the 13 states ratify 
the new plan of government. That 
brought the Constitution squarely be- 
fore the people for judgment. The 
main question before them was: Shall 
we unite or remain separate? Those 
who believed that the states should 
unite to form a nation under the Con- 
stitution called themselves Federal- 
ists, meaning that they were for strong 
union or federation of the states. 
Those who believed that their liber- 
ties would be safer under their own 
state governments were called Anti- 
federalists. These were the first two 
political parties in our country. 

The small state of Delaware has the 
honor of having been first to adopt the 
Constitution; and Pennsylvania, a 
large state, was the second. Within 
the next few months six more of the 
smaller states voted in favor of the 
Union. Only one more was needed. 

Meanwhile, in the large states of 
New York, Virginia, and Massachu- 
setts, people were about evenly di- 
vided in their opinions of the proposed 
Constitution. So the decision was very 
close. One reason why their state con- 
ventiohs all voted favorably is that it 
was now certain the Union would be 
formed. People were beginning to 
realize that they must do something 
to alter the weak and dangerous con- 
ditions under which the states were 
living separately. A national govern- 
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ment of any kind would be better, 
they thought. Even such bitter oppo- 
nents of the Union as Patrick Henry 
and Samuel Adams were won over, As 
they honestly said, the* Constitution 
offered a government which the whole 
country needed, and they had them- 
selves no better plan to offer. Two 
more years passed and the national 
government was in operation before 
Rhode Island and North Carolina 
voted to come under “the new roof,” 
as the Constitution was called, John 
Adams put the matter in another way 
when he said, with immense satisfac- 
tion because he had worked hard for 
union, “ Now all thirteen clocks will 
strike together.” 


A Bill of Rights was added. Before the 
Constitution was adopted many peo- 
ple said it was a dangerous plan of 
government for a democracy like ours. 
It begins, objectors argued, by saying 
that the people make a new govem- 
ment for the purpose of securing the 
blessing of liberty for ourselves and 
our children; but where in all its Ar- 
ticles is there one word about personal 
liberties? By this, Antifederalists 
meant the right to speak and act as 
free men. They were strongly oppose 
to the proposed national government 
because, they said, it might take away 
certain old rights which they were de- 
termined to keep — the right of free 
speech, for example, or the right t0 
religious liberty. 

It is true that the men who framed 
our Constitution said nothing about 
personal liberties, and for two £09 
reasons. One was that personal rig ts 
and liberties of the people were ale 
ready safeguarded by their state cons 
stitutions that had been made during 
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The people demanded that a Bill of Rights be added to the new Constitution. This picture 
from a movie shows Jefferson urging Virginians to support this demand. 


the War for Independence. The other 
was that under the new Constitution 
[79] the power of the national govern- 
ment would be used to protect the 
rights given by every state to its own 
citizens. But people still insisted that 
the national government must leave 
no doubt about this important ques- 
tion. That is why it was proposed, at 
the Massachusetts convention called 
to consider the new Constitution, that 
a list of personal liberties should be 
added in the form of amendments. 
Other states followed this lead by say- 
ing that they would ratify the Consti- 
tution on condition that it be amended 
to include these safeguards. So it hap- 
pened that ten amendments were 
passed by our first Congress and were 


promptly approved by all the states 
[85-94]. They have ever since been 
called our Bill of Rights. Among the 
rights protected are the freedom of 
religion, of speech, and of the press. 
The Bill of Rights guarantees the right 
of citizens to hold public meetings. 
Another safeguard says that no one’s 

Shouse or property can be searched 

` without a special order called a war- 
rant, Nor can a person's house be used 
as military quarters without his con- 
sent. People are also guaranteed a 
quick and fair trial if arrested for 
breaking any law. F inally, the Bill of 
Rights promises that the national gov- 
emment cannot punish any persons 
unjustly or cruelly. 


» 
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Stop and Go Signals in Our Constitution 


Perhaps you will remember that one 
of the chief weaknesses of government 
under the old Articles of Confedera- 
tion was that it had no power to levy 
or collect taxes. And without taxes, 
which mean money, no government 
can run very long. This weakness of 
the old was changed to strength in the 
new Union by the opening sentence of 
Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution 
[25]. It says, in effect, that Congress 
shall have power to levy and collect 
taxes, If you read the rest of that Sec- 
tion, you will find many other powers 
that were given to our national gov- 
ernment. 

The use of such large powers would 
be dangerous to liberty in the hands of 
any one man. That is why the Consti- 
tution provided for a safe government 
by dividing its powers among three 
separate and independent branches, 
each serving as a check or balance, as 
we shall see on page 148, to prevent 
tyranny or misuse of power by the 
other two. How are these legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of our 
national government organized? What 
do they do? 

Congress, the legislative branch, 
has as its chief duty the making of 
laws. These laws apply equally to all 
parts of the country. Members of Con- 
gress are elected by the people of all 
the states. Today, each state has one 
representative for about every 300,000 
people. But regardless. of size, each 
state has two senators and at least one 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The President, with such helpers 
as he may appoint with the consent 
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of the Senate, forms the executive 
branch. His chief duty is to execute 
[54-66], that is, to carry out all laws 
passed by the Congress. Since a law 
without power behind it is usually of 
small consequence, the President is 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. He is elected for a term of four 
years by the people of all the states. 

The judicial branch consists of the 
Supreme Court, and of lower courts 
that Congress has provided for. The 
duty of these federal courts is to judge 
questions that concern the country as 
a whole, and to settle disputes that 
may arise between one state and an- 
other [68]. A decision of any lower 
federal court may be appealed and 
carried to the Supreme Court for final 
decision. 

To understand the importance of 
this great court, imagine that a law 
has been passed by your state legisla- 
ture which you think should not have 
been passed. You take the case to the 
nearest court, which decides against 
you; but still you think the law is 
wrong, What can you do about it? 
The final answer is given in the Su- 


` preme Court of the United States [67- 


70]. The nation’s highest court does 
not decide whether a law is good 0! 
bad. Its duty is to determine if the law 
is in accord with the Constitution 
not. If the Supreme Court declares 
the law is constitutional, then the law 
stands. If the Supreme Court declares 
the law unconstitutional, the decision 
puts an end to the law. In all matters 
of lawmaking, therefore, the Supreme 
Court stands guard over your consti- 
tutional rights as an American citizen 
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We the People... 
establish this 
Constitution... . 


SENATORS Epe 
FROM EACH roiv de 
PATE PEOPLE 


LEGISLATIVE 


TWO ONE 


HOW THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS ORGANIZED 
Our Constitution provides for three branches of the Federal Government. Why did the framers 


of the Constitution set up t 
its power? What branch represents 


he government in this way? From whom does our government get 
the people? How many members are there in the cabinet 


today? How many senators are there in Congress? 


In other words, the Supreme Court is 
the umpire of our nation. It speaks the 
final decision, and what it says must 
be accepted by President, Congress, 
lower federal courts, state courts, and 
State legislatures, as well as by every 


citizen. For years past the Supreme 
Court has had this final authority, and 
the American people have accepted 
its decisions as a necessary part of our 
democracy. Judges of the Supreme 
Court, now consisting of a Chief Jus- 
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tice and eight Associate Justices, are 
appointed by the President, with the 
consent of the Senate, and hold their 
high office until they retire at the age 
of 70. 


The Constitution established a well- 
balanced government. Each branch of 
our government serves as a check to 
keep the other branches from abusing 
their powers. For example, the Con- 
gress is given power to make the laws 
which all citizens are expected to 
obey. That is the most important 
power of any government. One check 
is that a law must be passed by both 
the House and the Senate. So a law 
passed in the House may be “killed” 
in the Senate. Another check is that 
every law must be signed by the Pres- 
ident, who can veto, that is, refuse to 
sign it, if he thinks it wrong or unjust. 
But the veto right might give the Pres- 
ident too much power. The Constitu- 
tion takes care of that danger [23] by 
saying that a law which he vetoes may 
become the law of the land by a two- 
thirds majority vote in each house of 
the Congress. A third check on Con- 
gress is that the Supreme Court may 
throw out any law which violates our 
constitutional rights as free citizens. 
As a second balance, the President is 
given power to enforce all laws passed 
by the Congress, and for that reason is 
Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy; but he cannot pass any law 
himself. He has power to make trea- 
^ ties with foreign governments; and to 
appoint justices of the Supreme Court, 
ambassadors to other nations, gover- 
nors of territories and other officials. 
The check is that his treaties and most 
of his appointments rnust be approved 
by vote of the Senate. This check does 
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not apply to personal advisers whom 
the President may select without ask- 
ing the Senate’s approval. 

Finally, the Supreme Court, called 
“the guardian of the Constitution,” 
often serves as a check on other 
branches of government by deciding 
what laws may or may not be en- 
forced, and its decision is final. But 
there is a check on the Supremé Court. 
Its members are appointed by the 
President only if the Senate [63] ap- 
proves his choices. 

One interesting example in which 
the decision was against those who ap- 
pealed to the Court occurred in 1940. 
It concerned the salute to the Flag, a 
custom followed all over the country 
because people like and understand it. 
One state passed a law compelling all 
school children to salute the Flag 
whether they liked the custom or not. 
Some people of that state objected and 
took their children out of school, say- 
ing that the salute was against their 
religious beliefs. The case finally 
reached the Supreme Court, which de- 
cided against the objectors on these 
three counts: that the Flag is a sym- 
bol of American unity; that any school 
board has the right to order the pupils 
of an American school to give the sa- 
lute; and that compelling pupils to sa- 
lute the Flag does not violate the right 
of religious liberty which the Consti- 
tution gives to all our citizens. 


The Constitution safeguards our de 
mocracy. In the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, democracy means ^ gover 
ment of the people, for the people; and 
by the people.” Our Constitution says 
that in other words. It supports every 
principle of democracy which out 
colonists gained, and establishes other 
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The President " shall from time to time give to the Congress Information of the State of the 
Union." Here President Truman is addressing a meeting of both houses of Congress. 


principles which they had not gained. 

The first sentence reads, in part, 
“We the people . . . do ordain and 
establish this Constitution. . . ." At 
that time the people of other lands 
had little or nothing to say about 
how they were governed. They were 
expected to obey whatever kind of 
government had been forced upon 
them, and they had no way of chang- 
ing it except by fighting. Here the peo- 
ple of a country set up a new govern- 
ment of their own. They did it, first, 
by selecting their wisest men to draw 
up a plan, and then by freely accept- 
ing the plan when they might as freely 
have rejected it. 

Another portion reads, in part 
“This Constitution shall . . . be the 


supreme Law of the land, and all . . . 
Officers both of the United States and 
of the several states, shall be bound 
by Oath . . . to support the Consti- 
tution” [82, 83]. A supreme law is 
above all other laws. To understand 
how immensely important this is, re- 
member that government is largely a 
matter of lawmaking, and that many 
different governments — our national 
Congress, our 48 state legislatures, 
and hundreds of town and city coun- 
cils—are all the time making laws 
which we are expected to obey. What 
would happen to our personal liber- 
ties if all these lawmakers were free 
to do as they pleased? The Constitu- 
tion safeguards our democracy by 
telling them what kind of laws they 
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cannot make. That is why every offi- 
cial, whether President or Governor or 
Congressman or Judge, must stand up 
in public and say, *I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I will to the 
best of my ability preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." 


The Constitution may be amended. 
While the Constitution was being 
framed, many people were afraid of 
it, thinking that it might take away 
some of the rights and liberties which 
they enjoyed under their state govern- 
ments. They were more ready to ac- 
cept it when they read in Article V 
[80], that they were free at any time 
to amend the new plan of government. 
To amend the Constitution means 
simply to add to it or to change any 
part of it in the hope of making an im- 
provement. As you know, one of the 
first things done to the Constitution 
after accepting it was to add a Bill of 
Rights, as the first 10 Amendments 
were called. Because our American 
democracy is far from perfect, other 
Amendments have since been added. 
For example, in 1920 the Nineteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution gave 
to all American women the right to 
vote on equal terms with men. 

Since the Bill of Rights became a 
part of the Constitution in 1791, only 
11 amendments have been added. One 
of these, the Eighteenth or Prohibition 
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amendment, was tried for 11 years and 
then changed by the Twenty-first 
Amendment. 

The amending process was pur- 
posely made slow and cgreful for two 
reasons. The wise men who drafted 
the Constitution wanted to prevent 
frequent, or merely experimental, 
changes, and to make sure that every 
change was well considered." A pro- 
posed amendment must first pass both 
houses of Congress separately, by a 
two-thirds majority vote in each 
house. Next, it is submitted to the 
states, where again it becomes a mat- 
ter of keen debate. It becomes a part 
of the Constitution only when three- 
fourths of all our states accept it and 
give notice to that effect. By amend- 
ments, our Constitution keeps up with 
changing needs. 

The plan of government that guided 
a small nation at its beginning still 
guides a great and powerful nation 
which now plays a leading part in 
world affairs. Though we can change 
it when we will, we leave it very 
largely as it was planned in 1787, 
when Washington said to the Conven- 
tion delegates, “Let us here raise 4 
standard to which wise and honest 
men can always return.” Since then 
practically all South American Re- 
publics and many nations of the old 
World have modeled their new 'goV- 
ernments partly on the Constitution of 
the United States. 


LI CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


The following words are connected with the story of the forming of our 
Constitution in 1787. Use each in a good sentence. i 


1. constitution 
2. delegate 
3. compromise 


D 


4. warrant 
5. representative 
6. principle 


7. liberty 


8. amendment 


—————— 
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EU 
CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. What does our Constitution do for us? 
. Who were some of the well-known men who attended the Consti- 


tutiónal Convention? 


. Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams did not attend. Why? 
1. The Convention dealt with many hard problems. What were three 


of them? 
What parts of the Constitution show how each of these three prob- 
lems was settled. 


. Why did the Convention hold its debates in secret? 
. How do we know what went on in the Convention? 
. How many states were required to approve the new Constitution 


before it could go into effect? 


. What finally won Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams over to the side 


of the Constitution? 


. What is our Bill of Rights? 
11. Why was it added to our Constitution? 
. Name five important rights which are contained in the Bill of 


Rights. 


. Give one example to prove that our new government was stronger 


than the old. 


. The Constitution divided our government into three branches. What 


are they? What special power does each have? 


. Illustrate this statement: “The Constitution protects our democ- 


» 
racy. 


. Why does the Nineteenth Amendment help to make our national 


government a government by the people? 


. What are “the four freedoms "? 
. How was the debate over representation settled at the Convention? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Do you know of any club which has a constitution? Why does it 


have one? 


. Why is it necessary for our country to have a constitution? 
. If you had lived in one of the 13 colonies in 1787, would you have 


been a Federalist or an Antifederalist? Why? 


. What difference would it make to you if your right to free worship 


or free speech were lost? 


. Why, in your opinion, was the Eighteenth Amendment changed 


after 11 years? 


. Why did the men who framed the Constitution provide that it might 


be amended? 


vi 


2 HOW THE NATION WAS FORMED 


Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


Put the main points of this unit in as few sentences as you can without 
omitting anything important. As an example, the first sentence might be: 
At first there were some people who objected to the idea of forming a 
union. Now go on from here. Try to include all the most important points 
in not more than 10 good sentences. 


ə 
UNIT TIME TABLE 


1643 First attempt at union 
1754 Albany Plan'of Union 
1774 Continental Congress began 
1776 Declaration of Independence 
1787 Northwest Ordinance 
Constitution made 
1788 Constitution approved 
1791 Bill of Rights added to the Constitution 
1791-1947 Eleven more amendments added to the Constitution 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 
Brill, E. C., Red River Trail, life in the Northwest Territory. 
Moses, Belle, The Master of Mount Vernon, a delightful tale of Wash- 
ington at home. 


Biographies: 

The career of Franklin is told in a simple and easy style by Brooks, E. S., 
The True Story of Benjamin Franklin; also by Nicolay, Helen, The 
Boy's Life of Benjamin Franklin. If possible, read Franklin's own 
story in his autobiography. 

If you have not yet read a book on Washington, try Hill, F. T., On the 
Trail of Washington; or Seelye, E. E., The Story of Washington. ' 

The life of Alexander Hamilton and the story of his help in making the 
Constitution is well told in Hicks, H. H., Alexander Hamilton. 

Short descriptions of the men who helped to make our Constitution may 
be found in Baldwin, James, Four Great Americans; Burton, A. H., 
Four American Patriots; and Faris, J. T., Makers of Our History. 

For the life story of a man who became a judge of the Supreme Court, 
read Moses, Belle, John Marshall, Our Greatest Chief Justice. 


Other Books: 
For an interesting history of the Ohio River country, with excellent 
maps, see Grouse, D. E., The Ohio Gateway. 
There are many books about the Constitution which boys and girls can 
understand. Following are some of them: 
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Hart, A. B., We and the Constitution of the United States, short, with 
explanatory notes. 

Knapp, George L., The Story of the Constitution, a very readable de- 
scription of the making of the Constitution. 

Rexfordsand Carson, The Constitution of our Country, a good explana- 
tion of this great document. 

Singmaster, Elsie, Book of the Constitution, what the Constitution is, 
and how and why it came to be. 

Tappan, E..M., The Story of Our Constitution, discussion of the Consti- 
tution, what it means, and how it was made. 

Building America, Vol. II, Our Constitution. 

The Pageant of America, Vol. VIII, Chapter 4, Benjamin F) ranklin; 
Chapter 5, Framing the Constitution; Chapter 6, George Washing- 
ton. 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. Written Report on the Constitution. Read the Constitution carefully. 
Then in a written report include answers to these questions: (1) 
How many Articles has it? (2) What topic does each discuss? (3) 
Who makes our national laws? (4) Who enforces them? (5) Who 
explains them? (6) How can the Constitution be changed? (7) How 
many Amendments are there? Which do we call the Bill of Rights? 
(8) What are five rights included in the Bill of Rights? 

2. Local History. Twelve states sent delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention. If you live in one of these, find out who your delegates 
were, what they did to help make our Constitution, whether they 
signed the finished document, and what part they had in getting it 
adopted. 

8. Oral Report. Prepare a talk on Benjamin Franklin in which you in- 
clude his boyhood, his inventions, his work in the Constitutional 
Convention, and some of his famous sayings. In addition to books 
suggested above these two are good: Bolton, S. K., Famous Ameri- 
can Statesmen, pp. 29-52; and Southworth, G. V. D., Builders of Our 
Country, pp. 208-225. 

4. Bill of Rights Scrap Book. From newspapers and old magazines 
make a scrap book of all the items you find which relate to the rights 
mentioned in the Bill of Rights. This cannot be done in a day or two. 
Keep watch for material as it comes along. Do not clip anything out 
of magazines or newspapers that belong to the school or local library. 

5. A Friendly Letter. Many people were opposed to the Constitution 
at first. Write a letter to a friend who has been elected a delegate to 
some state convention called to accept or reject the new Constitu- 
tion. Urge him to vote for acceptance. 

6. A Constitutional Convention. Enlist the help of your teacher and 
classmates, and dramatize a session of the Constitutional Conven- 
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tion. Be certain to have delegates representing each of the twelve 
states, You might have them discuss such questions as: Who should 
have the right to vote? Shall we forbid the bringing in of slaves? 
How strong shall the new government be? How many representa- 
tives shall each State have? Keep in mind the date, 1787, and have 
speakers on both sides of the questions. 


. An Editorial. All good newspapers have editorials. Read two or 


three which you find in your daily newspaper. Now write an editorial 
in which you call for the support of the new Constitution. 


. Round Table Discussion. Choose ten of your classmates and let ‘each 


select one of the rights mentioned in the Bill of Rights, Then have 
each explain what the right means, why it is important to have, and 
dangerous to lose, Allow time for the class to ask questions. 


- A Cartoon on Favoring the Union. Draw a cartoon similar to those 


you see in newspapers or magazines. If you wish, apply it to one of 
the following: (1) A step toward union taken before 1787; (2) Con- 
dition of the country under the Articles of Confederation; (3) Cele- 
bration upon ratification of the Constitution. Do not try to illustrate 


' more than one idea in your cartoon. 


10. 


11. 


Historical Interview. Ask any 10 people, such as your father, your 
friends, your grocer, your mayor, this question: Why is it a good 
thing for us to have our Constitution? Couldn't we get along with- 
out it? Take notes on the answers and report to the class. 

A Diagram of the Constitution. After a careful reading of the Con- 
stitution, draw a diagram in which you show how the President, the 
Congress, and the Courts are related to each other. 


CONNECT THE PAST WITH THE PRESENT 


. There is no better example of the manner in which the present is 


related to the past than our Constitution. Though made in 1787, it 
clearly shows a part of the past which is still good enough for us to 
follow. For instance, study Article I, Section 2 [2-6], or Article II, 
Sections 1 and 2 [54-64]. From these Articles list four or five ex- ` 


amples of rules which were put into the Constitution in 1787 and 
which we now follow. 


. On January 6, 1941, President Roosevelt in a message to the Con- 


gress said that World War II was a fight for four freedoms. “The 
first is freedom of speech and expression, everywhere in the world. 
The second is freedom of every person to worship God in his own 
way, everywhere in the world. The third is freedom from want, 
everywhere in the world. The fourth is freedom from fear, anywhere 
in the world.” These have ever since been referred to as the four 
freedoms. Compare these with the freedoms mentioned in the Bill 
of Rights. What did President Roosevelt add? Will ther 


1 e ever be a 
time when all will have these four freedoms? Explain, 


HOW THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
WAS LAUNCHED 


10. Winning Respect at Home 


11. Winning a Place among the Nations 


Ewing Galloway” 


Winning Respect at Home 


voted to choose the President and Vice-President. Each 
elector wrote two names on his ballot, When the elec- 
tors’ ballots were counted, the man having the largest 
number of votes would be President, and he who 
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received next-to-the-largest number 
would be Vice-President. This meth- 
od was somewhat changed by the 
Twelfth Amendment [96] to our Con- 
stitution. . 

When the ballots of the first electors 
were opened, the name of Washington 
stood first on every one. The name of 
John Adams stood next, and these two 
became President and Vice-President 
of the United States after taking the 
solemn oath to " preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution " [61]. 

The place where our fe gov- 
ernment began its existence was Fed- 
eral Hall, in New York City, which 
had been selected as the temporary 
capital The date had been set at 
March 4, 1789, but many of the newly 
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chosen officials arrived days later be- 
cause roads were so poor. Con 

ion New edad sigit be 
10 or 15 days on their way to New 
York. No one could say how many 
weeks congressmen from South Caro- 
lina or Georgia might be on their way, 
and there was no telegraph or tele- 
phone to tell where they were delayed 
by washed-out roads or flooded rivers. 
Slowly they assembled, one by one, 
till President and Con at last set 
the government going on April 30, 
1789. We shall better understand how 
they did it if we glance for a moment 
at the land and le they were ex- 
pected to govern. We shall see that 
things have changed considerably 
since then. 


Many Problems Faced the New Covemment 


The first census, taken in 1790, 
counted more than three million white 
people and a half-million Negro slaves, 
many of whom had recently been 
brought from Africa. Ten years later 
the whites numbered nearly five mil- 
lion. 

Our states were also increasing in 
number, as the table on page 610 
shows. Vermont, which had long been 
claimed by New York, declared its in- 
dependence during the War for Inde- 
pendence, and became the fourteenth 
state in 1791. On our western frontier, 
meanwhile, settlers were crossing 
mountains and rivers in such numbers 
that Kentucky entered the Union in 
1792, Tennessee in 1796, and Ohio in 
1803. The vast wilderness stretching 
from the Appalachians westward to 
the Mississippi and from the Great 
Lakes southward to the Gulf, which 
people thought would be Indian.coun- 


try for 100 years to come, was, in a 
quarter of that time, sprinkled over 
with farms and villages. In short, the 
young country was not only growing 
up but spreading out as the map on 
page 135 indicates. , 


The people were split into political par- 
ties. Unity was difficult because there 
were two groups or political parties in 
the nation about equal in numbers. 
One was the Federalists, who were 
friends of the new government. The 


other group was the Antifederalist 


party. It opposed almost everything. 
the new government attempted. Pres- 
ident and Congress were thus like a 
home team playing a hard game, while ` 
half the home crowd were jeering at 
every good play. Why were Ameri- 
cans so bitterly divided? There were 
three main reasons. 

One difference between the parties 
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Compare our modern Capitol in Washington 
with the small building in New York where 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
first met. 


concerned the lawmaking power. 
Federalists wanted a national govern- 
ment strong enough to establish a na- 
tional bank, for example, or to do any- 
thing else which they thought would 
benefit the whole country. Antifed- 
eralists, or Democratic-Republicans, 
as they called themselves, wanted the 
state governments to decide what was 
best for different parts of the country. 

Another difference arose over the 
right to vote, which was then held by 
men who had a certain amount of 
property on which they paid a tax to 
help support the government. This 
“property qualification,” as it was 
called, came down from colonial days. 
Because of the property requirement, 
less than one fifth of American men 
could vote in the election of our first 
three Presidents. Federalists, who 
wanted voters to be few, thought that 
a country would be better governed if 
the right to vote were limited to those 
who owned property. Democratic- 
Republicans thought that it should be 
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given to all men alike, whether they 
paid a tax to support the government 
or not. 

The parties differed also in their 
opinion about manufacturing. Demo- 
cratic-Republicans wanted to keep a 
country of farms and plantations, as 
in colonial days. Federalists encour- 
aged the establishment of factories 
and the expansion of business. They 
urged a high tariff, or tax, on tools, 
clothing, and other such goods from 
foreign countries. Democratic- Repub- 
licans grumbled about the tariff, say- 
ing that it made farmers pay a higher 
price for everything they used in their 
daily work. 


Congress was organizing when the 
President appeared. Congress was bus- 
ily planning new laws when a rider 
brought word that the President was 
near at hand. Then all lawmaking 
stopped short. The first question in 
every mind was not what to do for the 
nation but how to receive its elected 
chief, “Shall we stand when he en- 
ters?” they asked, rather excitedly. 
“ And how shall we address him when 
we speak, and what title shall be his 
on all occasions?” Small questions ' 
they seem now, but they loomed large 
when our government was new and 
the only models were those of Euro- 
pean nations. 

Washington not only was but looked 
the part of a great man, He was care 
ful of dress, and liked to appear in 
public in what was called the grand 
manner. On his way up from Virginia 
he rode in a handsome coach, drawn 
by four matched horses, with outrid- 
ers in colored uniform, which was 
then the way of wealthy gentlemen. 
Everywhere he was greeted by cheer- 
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Our Senators and Representatives mect in the Capitol. 


ing crowds who wished him “a happy 
reign,” as if he were a king. 

Many of the Federalists agreed with 
John Adams, who had seen the royal 
courts of France, Spain, and England, 
and who thought that we should imi- 
tate them. Those who agreed with him 
thought that, since a king is called 
“Your Majesty” and a prince “ Your 
Royal Highness,” the elected chief of 
a nation should be called “ Your High- 
ness” at the very least. Democratic- 
Republicans scoffed at this idea as an 
imitation of foreign fashions. Said 
they, “This is America, not Europe, 
and here the elected and the electors 
are equal Americans.” Not wanting to 
agree, they began to call the chief 
“Mr. President.” And by that chance 
title, simple and perfect, our Presi- 
dents have ever since been addressed. 


Congress established the Cabinet and 
the federal courts. Congress, having 
the lawmaking power, had to organize 
not only itself but also the executive 
and the judicial branches as well. 
Since it would be useless to pass laws 
without first providing how to carry 
them out, it was voted to provide five 
helpers for the President, each to be 
head of an executive department. 
These were the Department of State, 
for dealing with foreign nations; the 
Department of War, for national de- 
fense; and the Department of the 
Treasury, for handling money. The 
Department of Justice was set up as 
the government's lawyer; and the Post 
Office Department, for carrying the 
mails. Heads of the first three depart- 
ments were to be called Secretaries. 
The Attorney General and the Post- 
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master General headed the other two; 
but why the head of the War Depart- 
ment should be called a secretary and 
the head of the Post Office a general 
has never been explained. Heads of 
these departments were appointed by 
the President, with consent of the Sen- 
ate [63]. They were expected, in addi- 
tion to their regular work, to advise 
him on all important matters. 

In imitation of the English govern- 
ment, heads of departments soon be- 
came known as the Cabinet; but many 
prefer to call them the President's 
* official family." The number of de- 
partments has since been increased to 
10 (State, Treasury, Army, Navy, Jus- 
tice, Post Office, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce, Labor). The heads of 
these departments now exercise a 
strong influence in our government. 
The President, however, is not obliged 
to ask their advice, nor to follow it 
when asked and given. The explana- 
tion is that the Constitution did not 
provide for a Cabinet, so our Cabinet 
is a matter of custom. 

Congress turned its attention next 
to the judicial branch, or system of 
courts for the new government. In ac- 
cord with the Constitution [67], it es- 
tablished a Supreme Court, headed by 
the Chief Justice, with five Associate 
Justices, since increased to eight. In 
addition to this great court, which sits 
in Washington and deals largely with 
questions of the Constitution, the Con- 
gress created 13 federal district courts, 
one for each state; and three circuit 
courts for dealing with special cases. 


The President appointed his cabinet. 
In selecting his advisers and assistants 
Washington proved that he put his 
country above his party. Being a Fed- 


eralist, he naturally looked to that 
party for support, and received it; yet 
he divided important offices equally 
between the two parties. Jefferson, 
who was strongly Democratic-Repub- 
lican, was called to be Secretary of 
State. Hamilton, who was as strongly 
Federalist, was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury. Edmund Randolph, 
a Democratic-Republican, was our 
first Attorney General. General Knox, 
a Federalist and a soldier who had 
fought from Bunker Hill to Yorktown, 
became our first Secretary of War. 
Samuel Osgood, who had been a cap- 
tain of Minutemen at Concord Bridge 
and later a member of the Continental 
Congress, was our first Postmaster 
General. 

Two of these cabinet members, Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, are among the 
most famous men in our history. Both 
were patriots and men of ability; but 
because they could hardly agree on 
any subject they very soon became 
bitter opponents. “Two gamecocks in 
a pit" was Jefferson’s description of 
their many debates. ( Gamecocks were 
roosters bred for fighting, and the 
"pit" was where two roosters made 
the feathers fly.) Their quarrels, which 
the rival parties carried through the 
country, often made things difficult 
for President Washington. Largely be- 
cause of his patience, his firmness, and, 
above all, his fairness, the two oppo- 
nents with their followers in Congress 
were induced to work out problems 
which, if left unsettled, might have 
wrecked the nation at its beginning. 

The present custom is for the Presi- 
dent to select all his helpers from the 
party that elected him. In time of wat 
he has sometimes appointed some 
cabinet members from the other party: 
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Congress Began to Solve National Problems 


One problem the new government 
had to solve was how to raise revenue. 
The word “revenue” here means 
money collected to pay the expense of 
running the government. The impor- 
tance of the problem may be under- 
stood if you remember that any gov- 
ernment must have money in plenty 
or go to pieces, and that our govern- 
ment began without a penny in its 
treasury. 

The chief way for a government to 
raise revenue is by taxing its own 
people. Our first national Congress 
promptly solved the revenue problem 
by putting a tariff, that is, a tax, on 
articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries. Tea was then very widely used, 
and on every pound of it a duty of six 
cents was collected when a tea ship 
unloaded its cargo. This was added to 
the selling price, of course, with the 
result that tea drinkers were being 
taxed by the government. Before the 
War for Independence they had 
raised an uproar when their tea was 
taxed, but conditions were now differ- 
ent. It was the American Congress, 
not thé British Parliament, that cre- 
ated the tea tax. 

As there were hundreds of imported 
articles, the tariff quickly produced a 
yearly revenue of about two million 
dollars. At the present time our gov- 
ernment spends many times that 
amount every day, even in peace time, 
but it was then enough to pay running 
expenses for a whole year. People 
were beginning to respect a govern- 
ment which could pay its way so eas- 
ily, when a new problem arose. Con- 


gress found that the tariff alone could 
not pay the national debt and sought 
another source of revenue. 


Internal revenue led at first to rebel- 
lion. Internal revenue means a tax 
levied on articles produced in our own.- 
country. The tariff, on the other hand, 
is a tax on goods imported from for- 
eign "Esos Internal revenue is 
called also an excise tax, because " ex- 
cise " means to cut out or take out. It 
goes back to a time in Europe when 
a countryman, coming to town to sell 
food, would be stopped by officials 
who took out a part of his vegetables 
or meat. This excised part, or cut out 
portion, would be sold and the price 
paid would go to the government. 

People are now so used to paying 
excise taxes on tobacco, perfumes, lip- 
sticks, and other articles that they 
hardly think of them; but no such 
taxes were known here in 1789, when 
government was less expensive. That 
is why many were indignant when 
Congress voted to levy a tax on Ameri- 
can-made whisky and other strong 
drink. Democratic-Republicans ob- 
jected to the tax. They said that Con- 
gress was beginning to behave like the 
British Parliament. 


The Whisky Rebellion. The loudest 
opposition to internal revenue came 
from western Pennsylvania, where 
farmers were raising more wheat and 
rye than they needed. Such crops 
could be sold in Philadelphia; but be- 
cause of poor roads, or no roads, it 
would cost the farmers more than 
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any crop was worth to bring it to 
market. 

Under such hard circumstances 
farmers changed their bulky wheat or 
rye into whisky, which was much eas- 
ier to ship to the markets. This could 
be carried over rough trails, a ten- 
gallon keg on each side of a pack sad- 
dle, and sold in eastern towns at a 
good profit. They had done this for 
years, and thought it was a right which 
no government should take away. 
When revenue officers came to collect 
the whisky tax they were roughly han- 
dled and warned to go back where 
they came from. Then two or three 
thousand men collected on Braddock's 
Feld, near Pittsburgh, and sent word 
that any further attempt to collect the 
tax would meet armed resistance. 
Here was the first direct challenge to 
the new government. 

Washington sent agents who ex- 
plained that the law applied equally 
to all Americans; that it was his duty 
to enforce it, and that the way to cor- 
rect any law which people thought un- 
just was to elect representatives who 
would change it. The only answer to 
the Presidents appeal was another 
armed gathering. 

As our regular army was not yet 
formed, Washington called on the 
governors of four states for 15,000 mi- 
litia, that is, state troops, which were 
promptly furnished. With them, as 
President Washington's representa- 
tive, went Alexander Hamilton, who 
had also been in the Continental 
Army. He hoped now that the soldiers 
would be loyal to the government but 
feared, he said, that they might refuse 
to attack their countrymen. 

Happily there was no need to at- 
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tack. When the first national army to 
march under the Flag approached 
Braddocks Field, the Whisky Rebel. 
lion faded away like smoke. Not a man 
was hurt, and there was no more trou- 
ble in collecting the tax. Throughout 
the country people felt more confi- 
dence in a government which had 
both the right to make a law and the 
power to enforce it. E 


The Indians challenged the govern. 
ment. That same year, 1794, came an- 
other event which won added respect 
for the new government. Homemakers 
in the Ohio Valley were then in great 
danger from two Indian tribes that 
had taken to the warpath. Ohio was 
part of the Northwest Territory, and 
its governor, General St. Clair, led an 
army of 1,800 men to the rescue. Care- 
lessly he walked into an ambush as 
General Braddock had done years be- 
fore. The savages had cunningly set 
this ambush on a branch of the Wa- 
bash River. Half of St. Clairs army 
was killed and scalped. The survivors 
were hunted like foxes through the 
woods. Roused by this victory, Indi- 
ans of many tribes dug up their war 
hatchets, painted their faces, and set 
out to kill all the whites or drive them 
out of the country. 

Here was a more dangerous chal- 
lenge which Washington had to meet. 
At the head of a powerful expedi- 
tion he placed General Wayne, who 
had won the name * Mad Anthony" 
Wayne by his capture of Stony Point 
and his other deeds of reckless cour- 
age during the War for Independ- 
ence. At a place called Fallen Tim- 
bers, which you will find on the map 
on page 115, he not only defeated the 
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President Washington sent General Wayne to put an end to Indian troubles that for a time 
threatened our government's security. Wayne defeated the Indians at Fallen Timbers and 
they signed a treaty of peace in this fort at Greenville, Ohio. 


Indians but scattered them, each tribe 
to its own range. They were so dis- 
heartened by this victory of the 
“Chief Who Never Sleeps,” as they 
called Wayne, that they washed off 
the war paint and begged for terms 
of peace. 

The result of this victory was that 
the Ohio country became a safer place 
for homemakers, and people every- 
where felt new confidence in a gov- 
ernment which had proved both its 
will and its power to protect them 
from foreign invaders and the fearful 
Indians. 


How the national debt was paid. Dur- 
ing the war the Continental Congress 
had borrowed about 12 million dollars 
in Europe and 42 million in our coun- 
try. Bonds were issued in amounts 
varying from $50 to $1,000 in ex- 
change for this money. Each bond was 
a written promise by Continental Con- 
gress to pay in gold at a certain time, 
and to pay interest every year. Thir- 
teen states also had borrowed money, 
to a total of 20 million, for which they 


gave bonds promising to pay with in- 
terest. After the war the Continental 
Congress could not pay these bonds, 
or even the interest, because there was 
no money in the treasury. One of the 
hardest problems faced by our first 
Congress was: How shall we pay this 
old debt, and make good our new na- 
tion’s credit?” 

That word “credit” here means 
confidence that a promise made will 
be a promise kept. When a man wants 
to borrow money, two questions are 
considered: Are his business prospects 
such that he will be able to pay the 
debt when it becomes due? Is he a 
man of character who deals honestly 
with his fellow men? If the answer to 
both questions is “yes,” his credit is 
good and he gets the loan. If the an- 
swer to either or both questions is 
“no,” his credit is bad and the loan is 
refused. 

Precisely the same questions are 
asked whenever a government wants 
to borrow money. To our first Presi- 
dent and Congress it was highly im- 
portant that the national credit be 
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firmly established. Otherwise the new 
government would have little chance 
to borrow the money it desperately 
needed, and it would have no respect 
at home or abroad. 

Solution of this problem was largely 
owing to Hamilton, whom Washing- 
ton had appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury. His proposal was to sell new 
government bonds and use the money 
to pay the debts of the Continental 
Congress. These new bonds, with in- 
terest, would be paid by means of rev- 
enue received from the tariff on im- 
ported goods. 

"Congress agreed to this; but a long 
debate arose over Hamilton’s next 
proposal, that state debts also should 
be paid by our new national govern- 
ment as soon as possible. 

The first objection to the payment 
of state debts by the national govern- 
ment came from southern congress- 
men. Northern states, they said, had 
borrowed more money than southern 
states, and it was unjust to make any 
state pay part of another state's debt. 
Moreover, some of the states had al- 
ready paid their own debts. Hamil- 
ton answered that every state debt, 
whether large or small, was part of 
the price paid for the independence of 
all Americans. 

Another objection was that pay- 
ment of state debts by the nation 
would not benefit those who had 
helped to win independence by buy- 
ing bonds. Many of these people, 
thinking that the bonds would never 
be paid, had sold them at a great loss, 
the price falling as low as $5 for a 
$100 bond. Hamilton’s answer was, 
that whoever now owned a bond had 
his government's promise to pay. That 
promise must be kept, he said, and full 
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payment would teach people at home, 
and in Europe, to have faith in the 
United States Government. 

There were other objections; but by 
hard work Hamilton wen the Con- 
gress over to his views. First he had 
to pay the debts, and to do this he had 
to borrow money. He began by sell- 
ing 74 million dollars’ worth of new 
United States bonds. Most of the 
bonds were bought by Americans to 
support their government; the rest 
were taken by foreigners as a good 
investment. Interest was paid regu- 
larly from revenues received, and 
whenever a bond became due after 10 
or 20 years it was paid to the last 
penny. 

The credit thus established by our 
first Congress has ever since been 
maintained. Our government has been 
able to borrow what money it needed 
at any time, and in any amount. When 
the first United States bonds were of- 
fered for sale, the sum of 74 million 
dollars looked enormous, too much for 
the government to pay. During World 
War II individual Americans bought 
United States bonds amounting to 
over 55 billion dollars with confi- 
dence that every bond would be paid. 


_ Corporations bought many billions 


more. 


Where shall the capital be? The solu- 
tion to the problem of the national 
debt was tied up with still another 
problem facing the government. This 
other problem was: where the perma- 
nent capital should be located. Jeffer- 
son was the leader of southern men 
who wanted the capital to be as far 
south as the Potomac River. Hamilton 
spoke for northerners who thought the 
capital should be nearer the business 
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center of the country, which was far 
north of the Potomac. 

Now it happened that Hamilton's 
plan to have the national government 
take over the state debts was favored 
by northern representatives and op- 
posed by southern congressmen. Be- 
cause the two sides could not agree, 
they were as far apart after months of 
debate as they were at the beginning. 
To end a troublesome problem, Jef- 
ferson agreed to win southern votes in 
favor of the payment of the state debts 
by the nation, if Hamilton would win 
northern votes in favor of locating the 
capital where southern men wanted it. 
Thus by *logrolling," as vote trading 
is called, it came about that for 10 
years, while government buildings 
were being planned and built, the 
temporary capital would be at Phila- 
delphia, Afterward it must be located 
permanently on a tract of land, about 
10 miles square, bordering the Poto- 
mac, In this way, both northerners and 
southerners were satisfied. 

The capital city, now a place of 
great beauty but then a rough wilder- 
ness, was named Washington in honor 
of our first President. The whole tract, 
called the District of Columbia, be- 
longs not to any state but to all the 
states, and is governed by the Con- 
gress. 


What ‘kind of money shall be used? 
When our nation was formed two 
kinds of money were in use — hard 
money and paper money. Hard money 
was in the form of gold and silver 
coins. Paper money was in the form 
of bills, and every bill was a promise 
to pay in hard money. 

Some of our states had issued their 
own paper money, but the trouble was 


Culver Service 


This old engraving shows Washington and his 

first Cabinet. Our first President stands in the 

right foreground. Next is Hamilton. Jefferson 

stands opposite. ‘Knox is seated on the left. 
In the background is Randolph. 


that the states did not have enough 


. hard money to redeem their promises. 


A $10 bill might possibly buy $10's 
worth of food in the state that issued 
it, but would hardly buy 10 cents 
worth in any other state. Under such 
conditions the only money that was 
“good” anywhere was hard money, 
most of which had come from Eng- 
land, Spain, or France in exchange for 
American goods. 

To do business with such money 
was difficult because every time a coin 
was offered the receiver must ask him- 
self, “How much is this money 
worth?” Then came a lot of mental 
arithmetic, which might not agree 
with the other fellow's arithmetic. 
Worse still, many of the coins had 
been “clipped”; that is to say, some- 
one had filed off a little of the metal 
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for his own use. The result was, as 
Washington said, that whoever bought 
or sold anything needed a pair of 
scales to weigh every coin before ac- 
cepting it. 

Three steps were taken before this 
problem was finally solved. The first 
was to adopt the decimal system of 
money, with the dollar as the unit of 
value. Decimal means “ by tens " (10 
cents make a dime, 10 dimes a dollar, 
$10 an eagle, or a $10 gold coin). 
This was simpler than the English or 
Spanish or French system. Almost 
anybody can multiply or divide by the 
number 10. 

The next step was to set up a mint 
at Philadelphia. The word “ mint,” as 
here used, means a place where cer- 
tain metals are melted and coined into 
money. The success of our first United 
States mint may be judged from the 
fact that within a year people brought 
150 tons of copper to be turned into 
pennies, and a quantity of old silver 
and gold, including foreign coins, to 
be turned into dimes, dollars, and 
eagles or * gold pieces.” 


The United States Bank was estab- 
lished in 1791. In colonial days a busi- 
ness was often conducted by a man 
who furnished all the money and took 
all the profit. But a new kind of com- 
pany, called a corporation, became 
popular during those years, with the 
idea of doing business on a larger 
scale than was possible for one man. 
These corporations were organized 
much like the companies described 
on page 41. 

First, a number of men would deter- 
mine how much capital was needed. 
That word “capital” means a certain 
amount of money used in starting and 
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running a business. Next, they secured 
from their state government a charter 
which permitted them to conduct a 
certain kind of business. Then the 
capital, say a million dollars, would be 
divided into shares of stock, which 
might be 10,000 shares at $100 a share, 
or a larger number at a lower price. 
Those who formed the company might 
buy all the shares, or they might sell 
a part to the public. Any profits made 
were divided among the shareholders 
according to the number of shares they 
owned. The corporation is a common 
form of organization today. You often 
see the abbreviation “Inc.,” which 
means * incorporated,” after the name 
of a business organization. 

When our government was formed 
several corporations were engaged in 
building roads, bridges, canals, oF 
ships; and a few had established banks 
in towns. Hamilton’s idea was that the 
government should, for its own con- 
venience, establish its own bank. The 
capital, 10 million dollars in gold, 
would be divided into 25,000 shares, 
at $400 a share. Of this amount the 
government would pay for 5,000 
shares and sell the rest to the public. 
Such a bank, he urged, would be help- 
ful to the whole country. It would be 
a safe place to keep money collected 
by the government. It could issue 
bank notes, that is, paper money, 
which would be accepted at the same 
value in every state. Businessmen 
would buy its shares and use its notes, 
and increase the confidence of the 
American people in their government. 

Democratic-Republicans promptly 
declared that the whole plan was a 
trick to get all the money of the coun- 
try into the hands of a few bankers 
and rich merchants. Long and bitter 
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debates followed before Congress 
voted to establish the Bank of the 
United States, to be located at Phila- 
delphia, with branches at Boston, New 
York, Baltimpre, and Charleston. In 
order to give the bank a fair chance to 
prove whether it was useful or harm- 
ful, it was provided that the charter 
would run for 20 years, after which 
Congre$s would decide whether to re- 
new or to abolish the bank. Even so, 
when Washington signed the bill he 
was criticized by some newspapers 
as favoring the wealthy people, and 
many individuals said he was an en- 
emy of the working people. 

All this abuse was forgotten when 
the bank quickly proved all that Ham- 
ilton had claimed for it. Businessmen 
were eager for a bank they could trust, 
and the entire capital stock, which 
then seemed enormous, was sold 
within two hours. By its charter the 
bank could issue paper currency in 


the form of bank notes, which were 
promises to pay the bearer in gold. 
They were " as good as gold " because 
a man who had a bank note for $10 or 
$20 could exchange it for gold at any 
time. Or he could present it at any 
store in any part of the country, where 
it would be accepted at its face value. 
The bank helped to establish the con- 
fidence in our government which trad- 
ers and businessmen must have before 
they dare to go ahead with new ven- 
tures, 

There is more to the story of our 
first President and Congress; but we 
have told enough to indicate how well 
they solved the main problem of win- 
ning the respect of their own country- 
men. Meanwhile, they faced the 
harder problem of winning the respect 
of older governments. Spain, France, 
and England were the three that 
threatened the peace and safety of the 
young nation. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
To show that you know these words, use each in a sentence which tells 


of something you have just learned. 
1. political party 

2. tariff 

3. executive 

4. excise 

5. bonds 


credit 

internal revenue 
. capital 

. electors 

. Antifederalist 


Dopp 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. How was our first President elected? 
9. Two states were added to the Union in President Washington's first 


term of office. What were they? 


8, Explain three differences between Federalists and Democratic- 


Republicans. 


4, How was the proper title for our President decided? 

5. Is the President required to follow the advice of his Cabinet? Why? 

6. In what two ways did Secretary Hamilton try to raise money to pay 
the expenses of the national government? 
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7. Who was the “ Chief Who Never Sleeps "? What important job did 
he do? 
8. What do we mean when we say a nation has good credit? 
9. Where was our first capital? How did it happen that our present 
capital was located on the Potomac? ’ 
10. Why did the value of paper money vary from state to state? 
11. What three steps were taken to solve the money problem? 
12. In what way was the United States Bank a help to the new country? 
TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. Why does the success of a country like ours depend so much upon 
the men whom we elect to hold office? 
2. Do you believe the Pennsylvania farmers were right in rebelling 
against taxes levied by the new government? Why? 
3. Why was it important for the new nation to make its credit good? 


What evidence is there that the credit of our nation is good today? 


11 , +7 Winning a Place among the 


Nations 


Wai winning respect 'at home, 
our first President and Congress faced 
the problem of foreign relations; that 
is, of dealing with other nations. In 
earlier days our colonies had nothing 
to say about foreign relations. All 
questions of war or peace or com- 
merce were settled by a British king 


and Parliament far away. When the. 


colonies became a united nation they 
settled such problems for themselves. 
Our people hoped for a peaceable so- 
lution because war with any strong na- 
tion might have wrecked the Union at 
its beginning. 

Wars have always meant “blood, 
sweat, and tears " — and expense — for 
all the nations involved and defeat for 


at least one. The new nation could ill 
afford to take a chance on becoming 
engaged in a conflict with one of the 
strong European countries. Internal 
conditions still presented enough prob- 
lems to keep the government busy at 
home. No effective army and navy 
were ready to ward off or make an at- 
tack, and the national treasury did not 
have money with which to construct 
the machinery of war. Men resource- 
ful enough to organize a workable 
democratic government were also 
wise enough to pilot that government 
through the narrow seas of interna- 
tional problems. Our United States 
was fortunate in the caliber of its 
founders. 
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Some Foreign Problems Were Solved 


You will recall that four nations bar- 
gained for terms in the conference 
that brought the War for Independ- 
ence to a close. A glance at the map on 
page 185 shows that Britain gave up 
its claim to land between the Appala- 
chian Mountains and the Mississippi 
River to the United States. Spain got 
New Orleans and the land west of the 
great river from France. Spain also got 
Florida back from Britain. This in- 
cluded a broad strip from New Or- 
leans to Florida. So the United States 
was fenced in by Canada on the north, 
and Spanish North America on the 
west and south. Spain, however, 
promised to let Americans use the 
Mississippi River and the docks at 
New Orleans for their commerce. 

That last point was highly impor- 
tant to the people in areas that were 
soon to be Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio. Homemakers in these territories 
produced large quantities of grain, 
meat, timber, and fur. These had a 
ready sale in eastern and European 
markets. The problem was to get the 
goods to these markets and receive 
cash or goods in return. There were 
then no roads to eastern markets. The 
only way westerners could export or 
import goods was by way of the Mis- 
sisippi River and New Orleans where 
American ships could dock. 


Spain closed the Mississippi to Ameri- 
cans. It was a shock, therefore, when 
Spain broke her promise and closed 
the mouth of the Mississippi to Amer- 
ican commerce. This meant that boats 
laden with farm produce could no 
longer meet American ships. Spanish 


officials refused to allow American 
sea-going ships and river flatboats to 
meet to load and unload their cargoes. 
This strangled American commerce in 
the Mississippi Valley because the set- 
tlers could not send their goods to 
market by way of the great river. Some 
boatmen fought their way to the wait- 
ing ships, and so started a small but 
lively war on the river. Western set- 
tlers raised a cry that, if the national 
government did not protect their 
rights, they might become Spanish 
subjects, or they might form an inde- 
pendent government and ask England 
or France to help them, Something 
must be done, and done quickly, or 
we might lose our new West. 

Washington recognized the danger 
when he said that "the touch of a 
feather" might be enough to push 
these rapidly forming western states 
one way or the other. Knowing that 
the country was then in no condition 
to wage a foreign war, he sent Charles 
Pinckney to make the best terms he 
could with the Spanish government. 
By the Pinckney treaty the United 
States agreed to give up our claim to 
certain parts of West Florida, and 
Spain agreed to permit free passage 
of American boats and ships on the 
Mississippi. This treaty solved the 
problem of using the Mississippi, but 
only for a brief time, as we shall see 
on page 220. 


The French Revolution started a world 
war. About the time our national gov- 
ernment began, in 1789, the French 
people started a revolution which 
passed through three stages. In the 
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first stage they overthrew their rulers 
and set up a free government, mod- 
eled somewhat after the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Next, the French government fell 
into the hands of men who murdered 
their king and queen and sent thou- 
sands of their countrymen and women 
to the guillotine, a horrible machine 
for chopping off heads. This stage of 
France's revolution is known as the 
Reign of Terror. Other nations were 
drawn in, and presently France was at 
war with Britain, Spain, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Prussia, and Austria. 

In the third stage Napoleon took 
control of the French government and 
proclaimed himself Emperor. Being 
now master of France, his ambition 
was to become master of the world. 
His many campaigns of conquest and 
plunder, which lasted until 1814, have 
ever since been called the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

Opinion about this war in the United 
States was sharply divided when it 
first started. Most of the Federalists 
favored Britain, which was fighting on 
sea and land to save Europe from 
French rule. Many Democratic-Re- 
publicans favored France because 
they thought France would set up a 
republic. Some imitated the French 
by wearing red liberty caps and ad- 
dressing one another as "Citizen 
Smith" or “Citizeness Jones.” This 
was a French custom during the early 
stages of their revolution when all 
titles of respect were abolished. Wear- 
ers of liberty caps insisted that, be- 
cause France had helped us in our 
War for Independence as you read on 
page 113, we should now help France 
in her wars against six European na- 
tions. 
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Citizen Genét made more trouble. In 
the spring of 1793 a man named Ed- 
mond Genét [juh nay'] was sent here 
to demand that the United States, hav- 
ing signed a treaty of alliance, must 
keep it by helping France in her war 
against Spain and England. Landing 
at Charleston, South Carolina, Genét 
was welcomed as a conquerirg hero, 
and the welcome went to his head. 
In the name of France he issued one - 
order that armed ships be sent out 
from our harbors to capture British. 
merchantmen, and another order for 
an American expedition to take pos- 
session of Florida. Because such ac- 
tion would be regarded as a declara- 
tion of war against England and 
Spain, with whom we were trying to. 
keep peace, Washington issued his fa- - 
mous Proclamation of Neutrality in 
1793. By neutrality he meant that the | 
United States intended to stay out of 
the war, and that the United States 
would remain on friendly terms with 
the warring nations. 

Angered by the Proclamation, Ge- 
nét appealed to the country to support 
him, and thereatened war with France 
if they refused. That was too much for 
even Washington's patience. His an- 
Swer was a note to the French govern- 
ment asking that Genét be called 
home. Members of that government, 
knowing that they had gone too far, 
ordered their hotheaded agent back - 
to France. Fearing that he would be 
sent to the guillotine for his failure, 
Genét begged permission to live in 
this country, where his head would 
remain on his own shoulders. The re- 
quest was granted, and we hear no 
more of “Citizen” Genét. He mar- 
ried an American woman and settled 
down quietly near New York. 
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The XYZ Affair, 1798. Washington 
left his country at peace when he re- 
tired to his plantation at Mount Ver- 
non, after serving two presidential 
terms and refusing to consider a third. 
But the trouble with France increased 
during the single term of his succes- 
sor, John Adams. Our profitable trade 
with the West Indies was ruined when 
French ‘cruisers seized our merchant 
ships. Our government was troubled 
by French agents who replaced Ge- 
nét, and who were like him in trying 
to stir up rebellion. These agents were 
helped by friends of the French rev- 
olutionists here. They urged war 
against England because, they ar- 
gued, the treaty of alliance which the 
Continental Congress had made with 
France was still in force. 

Hoping to end such dangerous agi- 
tation, President Adams sent three 
able men — John Marshall, Charles 
Pinckney, and Elbridge Gerry — as 
commissioners to Paris. Their instruc- 
tions were to secure, if possible, a new 
treaty of commerce which should si- 
lence all talk of the old military alli- 
ance. : 

Not once were these commissioners 
permitted to meet any member of the 
French government. Instead, after 
waiting a long while, they were told 
that three “agents” of the govern- 
ment would conduct the business. 
From these go-betweens they learned 
that a treaty of any kind would cost 
“a great deal of money.” To secure 
French “favor” the United States 
must first offer a “ gift” of $250,000 to 
members of the government, and then 
contribute 10 million dollars as a 
“loan” to France for the war against 
England. 

On hearing this demand for a bribe, 
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Pinckney is reported to have answered 
instantly, " No, no, not a sixpence! Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute" The cool-headed Marshall 
asked that the French agents put their 
terms in writing. So their proposal 
came to President Adams, who frankly 
laid it before Congress. Because he re- 
ferred to the French agents as Mr. X, 
Mr. Y, and Mr. Z, the effort to secure 
an honest treaty from dishonest offi- 
cials is still known as the XYZ Affair. 


American ships fought an undeclared 
war with France, 1798. When the evil 
nature of the XYZ Affair became 
known here, the result was like an 
explosion.  Democratic-Republicans, 
who had been clamoring for war 
against England, now echoed the 
Federalist cry for war against France. 

In response to this clamor Congress 
voted to raise an army of 10,000 men. 
At the urging of President Adams, a 
Navy Department was organized, and 
its first work was to fit out three war- 
ships which had long been planned 
but left unfinished. Their names, Con- 
stitution, United States, Constellation, 
are forever famous in our naval his- 
tory. Many swift merchant vessels 
were bought, armed, and sent out to 
battle with Frenchmen who were de- 
stroying our trade with the West In- 
dies. After two years of war at sea, a 
new treaty was made which ended the 
fighting and the old alliance. with 
France. 


Why there was danger of war with 
Britain. Wars always leave bitter 
memories. Our War for Independence 
was no exception, for it left distrust 
between some Americans and British. 
Moreover, from the American point 
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Bettmann Archive 

John Adams, our first Ambassador to England, 

is shown being received by George III. Adams 

was not warmly welcomed by the King. Can 
you think of any reasons why? 


of view there were several problems 
which must be solved or they would 
surely lead to war. There were three 
that stood out. 

England had surrendered the North- 
west Territory by the treaty of peace, 
1783; but year after year she kept pos- 
session of the forts at Detroit, Macki- 
nac, Niagara, and other important 
points shown on the map on page 135. 
Worse still, it was thought that some 
British officials, who wanted the fur 
trade of the Northwest, were placing 
American settlers in frightful danger 
by encouraging Indian tribes to go on 
the warpath. A solution to this prob- 
lem had to be found. 

To benefit her own merchants, Brit- 
ain closed her West Indian colonies to 
American vessels. So our shipowners 
turned to French colonies in the same 
region, and built up a brisk trade. No 
sooner was Britain at war with France 
than the British government ordered 


our ships to keep out of French ports, 
and cruisers were sent to see that the 
order was obeyed. 

Our government claimed that neu- 
tral ships, that is, the ships of a na- 
tion not at war, might go where they 
pleased on peaceable voyages. The 
British answer was that any ship car- 
rying goods to an enemy, port would 
be regarded as an enemy, and treated 
as such. This problem was closely re- 
lated to the third. 

Thousands of men were needed for 
the British navy. Few warships had 
full crews because many sailors, led 
by harsh treatment, took the first 
chance to desert and seek jobs on our 
merchant vessels. For that reason the 
commander of a British warship 
would stop every American vessel he 
met and send an armed force aboard 
to search for deserters. If any were 
found, they were taken away as pris- 
oners. On some ships might be found 
British-born sailors who had lived long 
enough in this country to become citi- 
zens. These also would be taken and 
"impressed," that is, forced against 


their will, to serve with the warship's. 


crew. 

This impressment of our sailors was 
the most irritating of all British of- 
fenses. Our government claimed that 
a man has the right to become the citi- 
zen of another country if he so desires. 
Other nations have since accepted 
this; but the British answer then was, 
“Once an Englishman, always an 
Englishman.” In other words, a man 
born in Great Britain could never 
change his nationality, 


Peace was maintained for a time by the 
Jay Treaty, 1795. War with Britain was 
drawing near when Washington sent 
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John Jay to London, He was to get any 
kind of treaty that would settle the 
most troublesome matters in dispute. 

Jay was our first Chief Justice, a 
very able man, and a patriot who had 
served his country during and after 
the War for Independence. He fa- 
vored England rather than France, 
and was well fitted for his mission. 
Unfortunately, Jay could do nothing 
at first because every fair settlement 
he proposed was rejected. By great 
patience, and by giving up one Ameri- 
can claim after another, he finally se- 
cured a treaty which both govern- 
ments signed with a protest. Britain 
agreed to surrender the Northwest 
fur posts and to open her West Indies 
colonies to American trade. But she re- 
fused to admit she was wrong in stop- 
ping our ships at sea to search them 
for British-born sailors. The best that 
can be said of the Jay treaty is that it 
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postponed a war which Britain did 
not want, and for which our country 
was not prepared. It was disliked in 
England because too much had been 
surrendered to American demands, 
and disliked in our country because 
too little had been gained. For all his 
hard work in getting this treaty, the 
patriotic Jay was called a traitor by 
Democratic-Republican newspapers. 
So much criticism was heaped on 
Washington by people who disliked 
the treaty that he declared, *I would 
rather be in my grave than submit to 
such treatment." 

For the next four years, during the 
presidency of John Adams, trouble 
with Britain was almost forgotten be- 
cause American attention was fixed on 
our naval war with France, as we have 


‘told, on page 171. Then it appeared 


again in the same old form of British 
interference with our ships. 


The United States Was Drawn into a European War 


Because most. European nations 
were involved in the Napoleonic 
Wars, their merchant ships were held 
in port to avoid capture. They wanted 
sugar, cotton, meat, grain, and other 
American products; and at first our 
shipowners earned large profits by 
supplying the demand. Then the two 
great enemies, England and France, 
each tried to cripple the other by cut- 
ting off American supplies. From the 
British government came “orders in 
council," that is, orders signed by the 
King after consulting his advisers, for- 
bidding our ships to enter French 
ports. These were answered by ^ de- 
crees" of Napoleon, forbidding our 
Ships to enter any British port. 


What with French cruisers watch- 
ing to catch any ship disobeying the 
decrees, and British cruisers watch- 
ing:to catch any ship disobeying the 
orders, our merchantmen were, as 
they said, “between the devil and the 
deep blue sea.” In eight years, more 
than 900 of our ships were seized by 
British warships, and more than 550 
by the French, 

No attention was paid by France or 
England to the protests of the United 
States, and it seemed to many Ameri- 
cans that the only way to win respect 
for our rights at sea was to fight for 
them. On the ground of captured ships 
and cargoes, we had as much cause to 
fight one nation as the other. 


c . 
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More and more American sailors were 
impressed. In stopping our ships and 
seizing some of the crew, Britain was 
sometimes right, and sometimes 
wrong. Whether right or wrong, Brit- 
ish naval captains acted as if there 
could be only one side to the ques- 
tion. Britain was right, for example, 
in recapturing men who had de- 
serted from her navy. European na- 
tions all agreed that she was right, 
also, in impressing British-born sailors 
who had become American citizens. 
In those days our government stood 
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Culver Service 
This is a picture of the Jefferson Memorial in Washington, D.C. Jefferson ranks among our 
greatest Presidents. For what other reasons does he hold so high a place? 


alone in claiming that a man has the 
right to change his country and flag. 
This question of citizenship was 
made more troublesome by the fact 
that many sailors claimed to be Amer- 
ican citizens when they were not. At 
sea there was no way of proving 
whether they spoke truth or falsehood, 
and British captains gave themselves 
the benefit of the doubt. In this way: 
about 15,000 men were taken from our 
ships on the ground that they were 
British-born and must serve their own 
country in time of need. But what was 
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worse, our State Department had rec- 
ords of nearly 6,000 American-born 
sailors who had been forced to serve 
in the British navy. This wrongful im- 
pressment of?our men was one cause 
for the declaration of war against 
Britain in 1812. 


Jefferson tried to keep the peace. At 
that tinie three-fourths of the sugar 
eaten on European tables and practi- 
cally all the cotton used in making 
European cloth was carried in Ameri- 
can ships. Shipowners made two prof- 
its: one by selling the sugar and cot- 
ton, the other by getting a good price 
for transportation. President Jefferson 
had the idea that by cutting off these 
needed supplies he could force Brit- 
ain and France into respecting our 
rights at sea. At his urging, therefore, 
Congress passed the Embargo Act, of 
1807, which forbade American ships 
to sail for European ports. The word 
"embargo " means barring or closing 
the sale and shipment of goods abroad. 

The result was a depression. Ameri- 
can ships and sailors were thrown out 
of work. Merchants were ruined when 
foodstuffs they had bought for export 
were left on the dock to rot. Farmers 
and plantation owners destroyed 
much of their grain and cotton be- 
cause they could not sell the bulk of 
their crops. Hard times came to our 
country. After losing our foreign trade 
and about 200 million dollars in goods, 
and making thousands of men idle, 
Congress repealed the Embargo Act. 


The “ warhawks " demanded war with 
England. President Madison, who suc- 
ceeded Tefferson, believed in his peace 
policy, but young congressmen from 
what was then our western frontier 


persuaded him to change. They 


clamored for war against Britain, till 
they became known as “ warhawks," a 
name that Indians gave to their big 
war clubs. 

Prominent among frontier leaders 
were Henry Clay and Felix Grundy. 
John C. Calhoun of South Carolina 
sided with them. These men argued 
that Britain was endangering the wel- 
fare of all western states by seizing 
the products which western settlers 
were sending to Europe and the West 
Indies. The United States, they said, 
must for its own protection expand 
northward as well as westward. Now 
was a good chance to take Canada be- 
cause Britain s armies and warships 
were busy fighting Napoleon. More- 
over, agents of the British government 
in Canada, according to the war- 
hawks, were stirring up the Indians to 
drive all Americans out of our North- 
west Territory. 


Historical Pictures Service 


This is a picture of James Madison, our fourth 
President. Some Federalists called the War of 
1812 “ Mr. Madison's War." 
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This last point was emphasized by 
Felix Grundy, whose three brothers 
had been killed in Indian. warfare. 
Force was suddenly given to his argu- 
ment by a powerful uprising of Indi- 
ans under Tecumseh [tee kum'seh], 
war chief of the Shawnees, who ranks 
with King Philip and Pontiac among 
the most remarkable Indians in our 
history. His warriors were beaten by 
American troops under William H. 
Harrison in 1811 at the battle of Tip- 
pecanoe, in Indiana. Left on the battle- 
field were many dead Shawnees armed 
with British military muskets and car- 
rying powder horns filled with British 
military powder. Then from the whole 
western frontier rose a cry that the 
British government was sending sav- 
ages to attack us in time of peace. 


There was no truth in this charge. 
Tecumseh's warriors had been armed 
by some official who, for his own 
profit, had traded military supplies for 
10 times their value in furs. The Brit- 
ish government, 8,000 miles away, 
knew nothing of this; but the war- 
hawks used a suspicion as if it were 
a known fact. Enough congressmen 
joined them to persuade Madison to 
write a war message when he would 
have preferred to continue his effort 
for peace. Under the Constitution [35] 
only Congress can make war, and 
Congress now answered the Presi- 


dents message by declaring war 4 


against Great Britain. Before fighting 
began, Tecumseh persuaded several 
strong Indian tribes to help the Brit- 
ish armies. ' 


The War of 1812-1814 


There are some features of this sec- 
ond war with Great Britain which 
most Americans now regret. To begin 
with, England did not want war with 
us, and a large part of the people of 
both countries were opposed to it. 
Moreover, a few days before Congress 
declared war, the British government 
announced its purpose to abolish most 
of the orders-in-council to which our 
government objected. Unfortunately 
the war had begun before this good 
news could be brought across the 
ocean in sailing ships. Finally, the bat- 
tle of New Orleans was fought after 
British and American agents had 
signed a treaty of peace. 


Our invasion of Canada failed. The 
first object of our military leaders was 
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to seize Canada before British troops 
could cross the Atlantic for its defense. 
That would be very easy, said the war- 
hawks. Henry Clay spoke for them all 
‘when he declared that the state troops 
of Kentucky alone could finish the job 
in six weeks. 
With this mistaken idea four armies 
hastily assembled; the strongest at 
Detroit, others at Niagara, Sackett 
Harbor, and Lake Champlain. They 
planned to unite at Montreal, march 
down the St. Lawrence Valley, and 
* dictate terms of peace at Quebec." 
Two armies marched as far as the 
Canadian border but refused to go on. 
saying that their duty as state troops 
was to defend the United States, not 
to invade a foreign country. Another 
army crossed into Canada, only to be 
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driven back by a British force, helped 
by a swarm of Tecumseh's savages. 
Hemmed in at the fort in Detroit, this 
army surrendered with all its men and 
guns. Fort Dearborn, now Chicago, 
was next destroyed by Indians, who 
massacred its small garrison. 

Following up such easy victories, 
the British planned to invade and re- 
conquer the whole Northwest Terri- 
tory. The map on page 178 will help 
you to follow the conflict. 


The British failed to win the North- 
west. Men of the western frontier gath- 
ered to defend their homes, and fought 
magnificently. They were led by Gen- 
eral Harrison, hero of the battle of 
Tippecanoe. Opposed to him was a 
larger army that included thousands 
of Tecumseh’s painted warriors. A few 
skirmishes were fought, small but 
bloody, and always followed by an In- 
dian massacre of prisoners. Before a 
decisive battle could be fought, the 
British invasion was shattered by an 
unexpected defeat on Lake Erie. 
Control of the lake was essential to 
the invaders because practically all 
their supplies came from Canada by 
water, Guarding this “ lifeline” were 
six British warships, a force so strong 
that the few small American gunboats 
` were kept in hiding. To equalize mat- 
ters came Oliver Perry, a young naval 
officer, with orders to build a squad- 
ron of fighting ships. Timbers were 
hewed from trees growing on the 
shore; while all ironwork, sails, guns, 
and other equipment were hauled 500 
miles from Philadelphia or New York 
over rough roads and forest trails. 
In a wooded harbor on Lake Erie, 
Perry’s shipbuilders worked like beav- 
ers to build their ships. How they fin- 


177 
ished their job, quickly and well, is one 
of the wonders of the war. When his 
vessels were ready, Perry sailed out to 
engage the enemy at Put-in-Bay, in 
the western end of Lake Erie. The air 
was still heavy with the powder smoke 
of a terrific battle when he scribbled 
his famous despatch to General Har- 
rison: “We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours. Two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one sloop.” In the 
long history of the British navy, that 
is the only squadron that ever sur- 
rendered. 

News of the battle was brought by 
an Indian runner to the British com- 
mander. To escape capture or starva- 
tion he retreated hastily to Detroit, 
blew up the fort, burned his supplies, 
and crossed into Canada. After him 
followed General Harrison with his 
frontiersmen. At the battle of Thames 
River the British were defeated, Te- 
cumseh was killed, and his warriors 
scattered, Soon after this victory Har- 
rison led his army into winter quarters 
on the American side of the border. 

War was renewed the following 
summer, and now the British had a 
double advantage. Their army was 
larger than ours, and their soldiers 
were better trained. The Napoleonic 
Wars had come to a ‘temporary halt 
in Europe, and thousands of British 
veterans were sent over here. Our 
army fought two battles so near to 
Niagara Falls that the roar of cannon 
mingled with the thunder of falling 
water. One, at Chippewa, was a bril- 
liant American victory; the other, at 
Lundy's Lane, was a “drawn” battle, 
neither side winning. So the British at- 
tempt to win the Northwest, like our 
own attempt to win Canada, ended in 
complete failure. 
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The United States government was 
nicknamed “ Uncle Sam.” While bat- 
tles were being lost or won along the 
Canadian border the name "Uncle 
Sam ” was heard for the first time. The 
earliest known appearance of the new 
nickname in print was in 1813, when a 
newspaper referred to officials wear- 
ing the United States uniform as Un- 
cle Sam's men. Here is the story of its 
origin, which is probably true but it 
cannot be proved. 

The town of Troy, New York, was a 
collecting point for food and other 
supplies needed by our troops. A gov- 
ernment agent named Samuel Wil- 
liams was there to inspect army sup- 
plies before the government paid for 
them. He was a good-natured man, so 
friendly that his neighbors called him 
“Uncle Sam.” When supplies were 
found satisfactory and the seller re- 
ceived his money, every barrel or cask 
or bundle was marked with the ini- 
tials * U. S." which meant, of course, 
that they were now United States 
property. 

One day when barrels of salt beef 
were being loaded on wagons, an in- 
quisitive fellow asked, “What does 
that U. S. stand for?” With a wink at 
Sam Williams, a grinning workman an- 
swered, * Oh, that stands for our Un- 
cle Sam." The name stuck like glue, 
and to this day it is widely used in 
Europe as well as in our own country. 


Many years later an unknown artist - 


painted the figure of a tall, lanky man 
with humorous face and a little goatee 
beard, dressed in striped red-and- 
white trousers, blue coat, and tall 
beaver hat. That symbolic figure has 
ever since been as familiar as the name 
“Uncle Sam” which was printed be- 
neath it. 
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War at sea. When our Congress de- 
clared war against Great Britain it was 
as if a pygmy had challenged a giant 
to come out and fight. In the British 
navy were 124 line-of-battle ships, 
about 475 frigates, 250 sloops of war, 
and enough smaller fighting craft to 
make a total of nearly 1000 sailing ves- 
sels. A line-of-battle ship, called also 
a ship of the line, was the most power- 
ful of fighting craft, with three gun 
decks mounting from 80 to 120 heavy 
cannon. They were the “battle wag- 
ons” of those days. A frigate had two 
gun decks, mounting from 40 to 70 
guns. A sloop of war had only one gun 
deck, with from 10 to 30 guns. And 
what could possibly be done against 
such mighty sea power by the Ameri- 
can Navy, which then counted six frig- 
ates, 12 sloops of war, a few little gun- 
boats for harbor use, and not a single 
ship of the line? 

Fortunately for us, Britain had to 
use the bulk of her army and fleet 
against Napoleon's French troops and 
navy. Less than 100 ships were sent 
here, but these were enough, the Brit- 
ish thought, to sink the American 
navy without half trying. 

To guard 2,000 miles of coastline, 
our few warships were thinly scat- 
tered. So fighting took the form of na- 
val duels, one ship pitted against an- 
other. In a few months of such fight- 
ing our people were cheered and the 
English shocked by news that three 
British ships had each surrendered to 
an American ship of fairly equal size 
and gun power. Then came word of 
the first American defeat. Our little 
sloop Wasp, 18 guns, had taken the 
sloop Frolic, 18 guns, after a battle so 
prolonged that only a sixth of the Brit- 
ish crew were on their feet at the end. 
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The USS Constitution and the British war- 


ship Java are shown in battle. The foremast of 
the Java has been shot away. She is being 
boarded by American marines and sailors. 
The victorious Wasp was taking her 
hard-won prize into port when she was 
captured by the Poictiers [pwah’ 
tyay], 74 guns, a frigate three times 
her size. 

The best remembered of naval 
duels occurred when our frigate Con- 
stitution, 52 guns, encountered the 
frigate  Guerriére  [gerri yer' ], 48 
guns, far out at sea off the New Eng- 
land coast. There was a thrilling inter- 
est in the encounter because the two 
commanders had long been hunting 
for each other. Captain Hull, of the 
Constitution, wanted to square ac- 
counts with the officer who had been 
most active in impressing American 
sailors. Captain Dacres [da’kr], of the 
Guerriére, had repeatedly challenged 
any ship of the American navy to 
meet his ship in fair combat. 

From a distance the two frigates 
recognized each other and rushed as 
of one mind to their meeting, battle 
flags snapping in the wind, gun ports 
open, gun crews stripped to the waist. 
The battle was short, lasting less than 
a half hour; but in that half hour the 


United States won her place among. 


the world’s naval powers. When it 


. £ 


ended the Guerriére was a shattered 
wreck, helpless as a tub; while the 
Constitution, or “Old Ironsides” as 
she was nicknamed, after taking the 
surrendered British crew to Boston, 
sailed out to find other enemies and 
bring them into port. 


Old Ironsides is still afloat. The fa- 
mous ship was one of three frigates 
launched in 1797 to serve their coun- 
try im the naval war with France, as 
told on page 171. Next, the Constitu- 
tion played a gallant part in expedi- 
tions against piratical Barbary states 
— Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli — 
that were interfering with ou: com- 
merce in the Mediterranean. All 
through the War of 1812 she kept her 
sailors’ reputation as a lucky ship, her 
last exploit being to capture two war- 
ships, the Levant and Cyane with a 
total gun power much greater than her 
own. 

After the war the Constitution car- 
ried our flag on the seven seas until 
she grew too old for active service. 
Then the Navy Department, follow- 
ing its regular custom, ordered that 
she be broken up. A young Harvard 
student, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
heard that the heroic, old ship was 
about to be scrapped. In a moment’of 
deep emotion he wrote “Old Iron- 
sides,” beginning, 

Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high; 


And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 


His little poem, first printed in a Bos- 
ton newspaper, roused the whole 
country like a bugle call. The old ship 
was saved and repaired, to become 
the most honored craft in a fleet that 
was rapidly changing from wood to 
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The USS Constitution, or “ Old Ironsides ” is officially still a part of our Navy. The heroic old 
ship and her sister-ship, the Constellation, are at the Boston Navy Yard 


steel. When her sails had brought her 
home across the Atlantic for the last 
time in 1878, she was laid up at the 
navy yard in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, where her hundredth * birth- 
day" was the occasion of a patriotic 
celebration. 

Years later, when word went out 
that Old Ironsides was rotting at her 
dock like a forgotten thing, American 
schoolgirls and boys took: her in 
charge by contributing their pennies, 
and asking that the noble ship be 
saved a second time. They had their 
way, and the Constitution was rebuilt 
from keel to masthead. Though she 
sails the sea no more, she is yet afloat 
to remind us of the ships and the men 
that won for our country a place 
among the nations. 


‘The British put our Navy out of action. 
The war entered its more dangerous 
stage when, after Napoleon's defeat in 
Europe, British soldiers could be rë- 
:alled from European battlefields and 
used, with the mighty British fleet, 
wherever they were needed. That is 
why the British government resolved 
to conquer enough American territory 
to pay for the war we had declared. 
Before invasion could succeed the 
American Navy must be crushed. This 
was done by such an overwhelming 
naval force that the only safe place for 
an American ship was in a harbor pro- 
tected by land batteries. Of the 
mouth of every such harbor hovered 
four or five British frigates, like so 
many hopeful cats at a mouse hole. So 
our little fleet was “bottled up," but 
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Courtesy of The National Park ‘ ce 


Imagine gunners manning the cannon on the gundeck of a frigate in the days of “ iron men and 
wooden ships.” The guns fired through ports. Notice cannon balls in the rack. 


not till it had captured or sunk 26 war- 
ships in about 12 months of “duel” 
fighting. It had lost in that time seven 
ships. ‘ 
Meanwhile, a swarm of merchant 
vessels fitted with cannon were play- 
ing a part less glorious than that of the 
navy but far more destructive. These 
swift sailing ships were called priva- 
teers. Depending on their speed to es- 
cape any warship afloat, the privateers 
hovered like great birds of prey on 
every trade route. From incomplete 
records it has been estimated that over 
1,600 British merchantmen were cap- 
tured with their cargoes — silk or tea 
from China, rugs from Turkey, furs 
from Russia, gold or jewels or spices 
from the East Indies. The cry for 
peace, which arose from ruined Brit- 
ish merchants, was echoed by all 
classes when the loss of American cot- 
ton threw British mill hands out of 


» 


work, and the scarcity of grain and 


meat sent food prices up sky high., 


Wheat flour, for example, sold in Eng- 
land at $98 the barrel, or about 10 
times its former cost. 

In our own country conditions were 
similar, though never so bad as in 
England. When our coast was block- 
aded by the British navy, wharves 


were piled high with food products | 


that spoiled before they could be 
shipped. Thousands of workmen were 
out of jobs. Hundreds of vessels that 
put to sea under cover of darkness or 
storm were captured before they 
could make a foreign port. Here, too, 
a cry of peace was heard; but first we 
had to defend American soil from 
thréatened invasion. 


Our capital was burned by the British. 
Four expeditions were set in motion 
as rapidly as British fleets and armies 
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This old print shows how our capital in Washin 


ton, D.C. may have looked when the British 


captured it in 1814. Flames partially destroyed the White House. 


could gather for service on this side 
of the Atlantic. One naval force took 
possession of our. northeast coast, in 
Maine, and held it to the wars end. 
Another expedition entered Chesa- 
peake Bay to land a small army for the 
march on Washington, which our War 
Department had left almost unde- 
fended. The city was easily taken, and 
all its public buildings were burned. 
This was done in revenge for York, 
now Toronto, which had been burned 
in battle on one of our Canadian 
campaigns. 

The same invaders tried to destroy 
Baltimore, also; but the British fleet 
could not pass Fort McHenry, and a 
military force was beaten off by Mary- 
land troops. It was after an all-night 
bombardment of Fort McHenry that 
an observer, Francis Scott Key, wrote 
the Star-Spangled Banner. Set to an 
old tune, his verses stirred the whole 
country at the time, and have since 
been adopted as our national anthem. 


The British failed to win the Hudson. 
There is close resemblance between 
the next British invasion in the War 


of 1812, under General Provost, and 
one led by General Carleton in the 
War for Independence of which you 
read on page 108. Both followed the 
old Indian war trail from the St. Law- 
rence. Both tried to cut the country in 
two by capturing the Hudson Valley. 
Both had warships on Lake Cham- 
plain to safeguard their ^ lifeline” of 
supplies from Canada. The chief dif- 
ference was that Carleton brought a 
swarm of savages to add the horror 
of Indian warfare. Provost thought he 
had no need of savages. His 12,000 
veteran soldiers were enough, he be- 
lieved, to sweep down the length of 
the Hudson to New York City, where 
he expected to join forces with the 
British fleet. 

Provost led what he called a trium- 
phal march as far as Plattsburg, in 


_ upper New York, where he was 


stopped by a force of 4,000 men who 
had gathered to defend their soil, as 
their fathers had done in the earlier 
war. While preparing to sweep this 
force aside, Provost was threatened 
with disaster by the loss of 19 ships 
and gunboats. A smaller American 
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squadron, under Commodore Mac- 
donough, had destroyed or captured 
nearly the entire British naval force. 
Finding his * lifeline " cut, Provost led 
his conquering army back to Canada, 
as Carleton had done in 1776 when 
Arnold destroyed the British gunboats 
on Lake Champlain. 


The British tried to capture the Mis- 
sissippi. The object of the last invasion 
was to seize New Orleans which, to- 
gether with the land between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, had become American territory 
in 1803, as you will read on page 220. 
From New Orleans the British planned 
to push into the area on both sides of 
the Mississippi River. To accomplish 
these objects General Pakenham was 
sent with 15,000 veteran soldiers in 50 
troop ships, under convoy of the best 
fighting craft in the British navy. The 
fleet anchored in Mississippi Sound, 
about 70 miles eastward of New Or- 
leans. From there a swarm of light 
fighting craft would convoy the army 
across Lake Borgne [bawr'ü], and 
land it within striking distance of the 
city. 

To meet this invasion came 4,500 
men of the southern and western fron- 
tier. Compared with the British they 
were a small army, but highly effec- 
tive because every man was an expert 
rifleman. At their head was Andrew 
Jackson, nicknamed “Old Hickory,” 
a leader of tremendous energy, who 
had been ordered to defend New Or- 
leans. : 

Defense of the town fell first upon 
a squadron of little gunboats, which 
our Navy had hastily assembled. For 
nearly two weeks they delayed the 
landing of the British, who dared not 


. 


go on and leave an enemy in the rear, 
Almost every day the gunboats were 
scattered by superior forces; every 
morning they returned to threaten the 
British *lifeline" of supplies. Before 
they were finally driven to cover, Jack- 
son had built a strong bulwark, partly 
of cotton bales, squarely across the 
British line of advance. Behind it his 
riflemen waited confidently for the 
enemy. 

The attack came, led by 5,000 crack 
troops. The British veterans charged 
bravely, only to be mowed down by 
rifle fire. Whole companies were swept 
away; others, unable to face that 
deadly hail, threw themselves flat and 
surrendered. It is said that the only 
man to get over the barricade was a 
young English officer. Alone he leaped 
down among the surprised frontiers- 
men. Before he could use his sword, 
two of them hoisted him to their 
shoulders and carried him down the 
long powder-blackened line, where 
cheers and waving hats greeted his 
superb courage. No second attack was 
made. The great fleet sailed away to 
bombard a few Georgia coast towns 
on its homeward way. 

The sad feature of this battle of 
New Orleans is that ‘it was a needless 
killing of brave men. It was fought 
January 18, 1815. A treaty of peace 
had been signed on Christmas Eve, 
1814, three weeks earlier. More weeks 
passed, with more fighting, before 
news of peace came across the Atlan- 
tic, to be carried by horsemen to every 
part of our country. 


Peace was made by the Treaty of 
Ghent. Peace commissioners were ap- 
pointed by both governments soon 
after the war began; but a series of 
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American troops under General Andrew Jackson defeated the British in the Battle of New 


Orleans. British troops were shot down 


delays kept them apart for nearly two 
years. They met at last in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, only to find that each side made 
demands which the other would not 
grant. 

To the British demand that the oc- 
cupied coast of Maine be surrendered 
with a part of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, our commissioners answered 
that not one foot of American soil 
would ever be given up. To the Amer- 
ican demand that impressment of sail- 
ors must cease, the British commis- 
sioners answered that their govern- 
ment had given them no power to say 
yes or no. Finding that demands were 


useless, they finally agreed to end the | 


fighting, and to settle all boundary 
disputes by leaving them to an arbi- 
trator, or umpire. 

The chief reason for this strange 
peace treaty is that people of both 
countries were weary of the fighting, 


by heavy fire from the American barricade. 


which they thought needless. Since 
then, many serious troubles with 
Great Britain have been peaceably 
settled. A few years after the war both 
governments agreed that along the 
3,000-mile border between the United 
States and Canada there should be no 
fort to threaten the land, and no war- 
ship to trouble the waters. That unde- 
fended border is a striking example of 
the friendly relations which George 
Washington had hoped to establish 
with all nations. 

Two structures erected by the 
United States and Canada in recog- 
nition of this great friendship are 
foynd at Blaine, Washington, and 
Buffalo, New York. The Peace Portal 
in Washington is built so that half of 
it is on American territory and half 
on Canadian. And in New York State 
the International Peace Bridge con- 
nects our country and Canada. 
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The War of 1812 Brought Greater Unity 


A most unexpected outcome of the 
War of 1812 was that Great Britain, 
after fighting us two years on sea and 
land, was glad to make peace on even 
terms. Another result was a new feel- 
ing of patriotism, a word which means 
love of country, and which includes 
the whole country. Before 1776 our 
colonies had many disputes and some 
quarrels among themselves, but these 
were forgotten in the heroic struggle 
for independence. After the War for 
Independence the old feeling of sec- 
tionalism, that is, a concern for one 
part of the country in opposition to 
another part, reappeared quite as 
strongly as in colonial days, Southern 
planters were suspicious of the older 
and more populous seaboard states. 

Some signal of unity was needed to 
draw the people of all sections close 
together, and the signal was not long 
delayed. The tattered battle flag of the 
Constitution was raised not over an 
eastern but an American ship. The 
surrender of Detroit with its threat- 
ened loss of the Northwest meant not 
a western but an American loss. The 
victory of Jackson at New Orleans 
was not a southern but an American 
victory. In other words, out of the War 
of 1812 was born a new sense of na- 
tionality. It meant that, north or south, 
east or west, Americans are all one 
people, following the same banner to 
the same destiny. 


New industries were established. In the 


field of industry the United States, 


broke away from its dependence upon 
foreign countries for manufactured 
goods. During colonial days practi- 


cally all manufactured goods were 
brought from England. After the na- 
tion was formed we continued to be a 
farming people, largely dependent on 
older countries for clothing, tools, pa- 
per, and many other necessities, Even 
the muskets that armed our soldiers in 
1812 and the blankets in which they 
slept were largely imported. Some, 
from England, were shipped to Can- 
ada and brought secretly across the 
border to escape the British blockade, 
or patrol, of our seaports. More, from 
Europe, came in ships, called block- 
ade runners, which dodged the watch- 
ing British cruisers to enter some hid- 
den port under cover of night. 

Largely as the result of the block- 
ade, people here were forced to manu- 
facture what formerly they had im- 
ported. As a single example, when the 
war began there were about 10 small 
cotton mills in a country that pro- 
duced the world's supply of raw cot- 
ton. Three years later, 50 larger mills 
were producing cotton cloth in New 
England alone. 


Military heroes became Presidents. 
Two military leaders became such 
popular heroes after the war that they 
entered the political field and were 
elected to the highest office in our 
country. Andrew Jackson was the first 
President from what was then the 
West. We shall meet him again later. 

William Henry Harrison, of Vir- 
ginia, was the popular “hero of Tip- 
pecanoe,” that is, of the battle with 
Tecumseh’s warriors. When elected 
President, Harrison was nearly 70 
years old, and his health was broken 
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by the hardship of a frontier life for 
which he had not been trained. He 
died within a month of taking office, 


2 


A few years after the war ended Eu- 
rope was startled by one of most im- 
portant outcomes of the conflict in Eu- 
rope and the United States. For over 
300 vears European nations had 
looked upon the New World as a place 
to plant colonies. But soon after the 
Napoleonic Wars came to an end, 
Spain's colonies in Latin America 
broke away and formed republics. In 
this struggle for freedom, these new 
nations were helped by a new policy 
of the United States. This policy or 
principle is called the Monroe Doc- 
trine because it was first announced 
by President Monroe in a message to 
the Congress in 1823. 


Spain's colonies struck out for freedom. 
People in the Spanish colonies of 
the New World had all been deeply 
stirred by the triumph of our 13 colo- 
nies, the first on either American con- 
tinent to become a free nation. Most 
of them wanted to imitate our exam- 
ple; but not until after Spain had been 
greatly weakened by Napoleon did 
they see their chance to break free 
from foreign control. One by one they 
set up independent governments. By 
about 1820 only the islands of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico remained under the 
rule of Spain. 

One of the heroes of this long strug- 
gle for independence is Simón Bolívar 
[see mohn’ boh lee'vahr] who was 
called the Washington of South Amer- 
ica. Another is José de San Martín 
[hoh say’ day sahn mahr teen'] who 


and was succeeded by Vice-President 
Tyler, a lifelong politician who was 
not a military hero. 


'The Monroe Doctrine, 1825 


led his little army from Argentina over 
the towering Andes to liberate Chile 
and Peru. 

When peace came to Europe after 
the Napoleonic Wars, four strong gov- 
ernments — Russia, Prussia, Austria 
and France — entered into a secret 
treaty, one object of which was to help 
Spain regain her lost colonies. If this 
plan were carried out, it would mean 
that the United States would again 
have Spanish colonies as its southern 
neighbors, instead of republics. Fur- 
thermore, Russia, which owned 


Alaska, was planning to take over the 
Pacific coast as far south as California. 
As sure as shooting, these plans meant 
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John Quincy Adams was President Monroe's 
Secretary of State, and our sixth President. 
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more trouble with Europe, and the 
Napoleonic Wars had given us more 
than enough of that. 


A British proposal was turned down. 
President Madison knew nothing of 
the plan to restore Spain's rule in Latin 
America until he was told by the Brit- 
ish government, which had its own in- 
terests to serve. England had quickly 
established trade with the new repub- 


lics, which would be lost if they were . 


retaken by Spain. For that reason the 
British prime minister proposed that 
the United States join with Britain in 
warning all European powers that 
they must not interfere with affairs in 
North and South America. 

Monroe was ready to accept this 
proposal, being so advised by ex- 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison. He 
was opposed by John Quincy Adams, 
our able Secretary of State at the time. 


He was a son of President John Ad- ` 


ams, and was himself elected to the 
presidency a few years later. Adams 
idea, that the United States should act 
alone in a matter which so deeply con- 
cerned our peace, was finally ac- 
cepted, and the British offer was de- 
clined. 

So the policy which bears Monroe's 
name was largely the work of John 
Quincy Adams. Though its wording is 
rather roundabout, it told four things 
that European nations could hardly 
misunderstand. 

The Monroe Doctrine stated that 
the United States would not interfere 
in strictly European affairs, and that 
Europe was not to meddle in affairs on 
the American continent. This meant 
that European nations, were to leave 
all American nations alone, except for 


colonies on this side of the Atlantic 
that were still owned by European na- 
tions. And the Monroe Doctrine went 
on to say the United States would con- 
sider any European nations that med- 
dled in American affairs as “ un- 
friendly" and “dangerous to our 
peace and safety." 


Some results of the Monroe Doctrine. 
The immediate effect of this an- 
nouncement was all that our govern- 
ment could hope for. Russia gave up 
her claim to the Pacific coast below 
Alaska. Spain made no attempt to re- 
gain the lost Spanish colonies. 

Later results are less clear, and the 
story of it all would fill a book. Many 
times the Doctrine has been chal- 
lenged. For example, France tried to 
establish an empire in Mexico during 
our War Between the States. But 
never has the Monroe Doctrine failed 
to work. It has, however, caused the 
republics south of our country to re- 
gard us with suspicion, fearing we 
were keeping European nations out so 
that we could do as we wished in Latin 
America. But this attitude is changing 
because of our government's repeated 
attempts to establish more “neigh- 
borly ” relations with all American re- 
publics, as we shall see later. 

The policy proclaimed by Monroe 
is still in force, but Latin-American 
nations now regard it as their policy 
as much as it is our own. Some foreign 
powers are still keen to get more colo- 
nial territory. The last object of the 
Monroe Doctrine is therefore like the 
first, to guard our own peace by keep- 
ing wars of conquest on the other side 
of the ocean, 
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CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


The words which follow were used in the story of how our country won 
a respected place among the nations of the world. Use each in a good sen- 


tence. 


1. neutrality 5. embargo 
2, tribute 6. impress 
8. nationality 7. umpire 

4, postponed 8. patriotism 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. Why was the closing of the port of New Orleans by Spain a serious 


matter? 


. How was this problem settled? 

. Who was Citizen Genét? In what way did he cause trouble? 

. Who were X, Y and Z? 

. What brought about our undeclared war with France in 1798? 

. Three important problems caused bad feeling between the United 


States and Britain between 1789 and 1812. What were they? 


. Which of these problems was settled by the Jay Treaty? 
. Who were the warhawks? Why did they demand war with Eng- 


land? 4 


. Mention three reasons for our second war with England. 

. How did Uncle Sam get his name? 

. How did Old Ironsides get her nickname? 

. What two things did the Peace Treaty of Ghent say? 

. Some important results of the War of 1812 are discussed in our story. 


See if you can find four. 


. Two heroes of the war became Presidents. Who were they? 
. Why did Monroe issue the Monroe Doctrine? What did it say? Is it 


still followed? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Nations, like neighbors, must learn to get along with one another. 


Name three characteristics of a person who is a good neighbor. Are 
you a good neighbor? 


. Why did the Jay treaty fail to settle the trouble between our coun- 


try and England? Do you think Washington and Jay deserved the 
abuse they received? Why? . 


. Did the Treaty of Ghent settle the problems which brought about 


our second war with England? Explain. 


. The War of 1812 is often called our Second War for Independence. 


Try to find one good reason why. 
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Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 
At the end of each unit you may have noticed a Unit Time Table simi- 
lar to the one which follows this exercise. These time tables not only tell 
you when a thing happened; they provide a simple unit outline as well. 
For your summary write a good sentence describing the most important 
event that happened on each of the dates listed below. If you wish, you 
may make your statement longer than one sentence. i 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1789 National government began 
George Washington, President 
1790 First census taken 
1791 United States Bank established 
1793 Washington's proclamation of neutrality 
1794 Whisky rebellion 
Wayne defeated Indians at Fallen Timbers 
1795 Jay Treaty with England 
Treaty with Spain 
1797 John Adams, president 
1798 War with France 
1801 Jefferson, President 
1806-7 British and French rules hindered our trade 
1807 Embargo Act 
1809 James Madison, President 
1812 War declared on England 
1814 End of War of 1812 
1817 James Monroe, President 
1828 Monroe Doctrine 


INTERESTING READING 


Stories: 

Barnes, James, Yankee Ships and. Yankee Sailors, our navy in the War 
of 1812. 

Barrows, J. S., Son of “ Old Ironsides,” an exciting story of a young sea- 
man’s adventures on the Constitution. 

Brady, C. T., For Freedom of the Sea, battle between the Constitution 
and the Guerriére. 

Finger, C.J., When Guns Thundered at Tripoli, war with the Barbary 
Pirates. 

Marshall, B. G., Old Hickory’s Prisoner, Jackson and the battle of New 
Orleans. 

Mason, A. B., Tom Strong, Boy-Captain, exciting picture of events in the 
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days following the War for Independence, ending with the inaugu- 
ration of Washington. 

Sabin, Edwin L., In the Ranks of Old Hickory, a boy's experiences under 
the command of Andrew Jackson. à 

Seawel, M. E., Decatur and Somers, and Imprisoned Midshipmen, two 
books based on the war with the Tripoli pirates. 

Skinner, C. L., White Leader, a tale of the struggle for possession of the 
western frontier. 

Stackpole, E. A., Privateer Ahoy, the War of 1812 on the sea. 

Tomlinson, E. T., Scouting with Mad Anthony, Wayne and his Indian 
campaign in the Ohio Valley. 

Trachsel, M. J., Mistress Jennifer and Master Jeremiak, a boy and a girl 
watch the building of the Constitution. 


Biographies: 
For a readable and interesting description of the life and times of 
Wayne, see Boyd, T. A., Mad Anthony Wayne. 

Jefferson comes to life in Nicolay, Helen, The Boy's Life of Thomas 
Jefferson; or in Wade, M. H., The Boy Who Loved Freedom. 

Two excellent books on George Washington are Brooks, E. S., The 
True Story of George Washington, an extremely easy account; and 
Thayer, W. M., From Farm House to the White House. 

A stirring account of the life of Hamilton is given in Nicolay, Helen, The 
Boy's Life of Alexander Hamilton. 

Two lively books on two heroes of our wars on the sea are: Lowe, 
Corinne, Knight of the Sea, a story of Stephen Decatur, who fought 
the Barbary Pirates and the British; and Fenton, A. H., Oliver 
Hazard Perry, an exciting biography of the hero of Lake Erie. 

The career of Andrew Jackson is related in Nicolay, Helen, Andrew 
Jackson, the Fighting President, and in James, B. R., Courageous 
Heart. The second includes a vivid picture of American life from 
1770 to 1845. 

Short sketches of the men who helped to make our nation respected at 
home may be found in Paris, J. T., Makers of Our History; and 
Sparks, E. E., The Men Who Made the Nation. . 

For short accounts of two Americans who helped to make other nations 
respect us see: Gordy, W. E., Our Patriots, Chapter 20; and Hol- 
land, R. S., Historic Boyhoods, Chapter 13, Andrew Jackson; Brooks, 
E. S., Historic Americans, pp. 188-201, and Hathaway, E. V., Book 

of American Presidents, pp. 62-73, James Monroe. 

The story of Tecumseh is well told in Drake, F. S., Indian History for 
Young Folks, pp. 309-331; or McSpadden, JEW Indian Heroes, 
pp. 196-218. 

An interesting account of Simón Bolívar may be found in Quiller-Couch, 
A. T., The Roll Call of Honor, pp. 19-52, and Olcott, Francis J., 
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Good Stories for Great Birthdays, pp. 371-391. In this book see also 
pp. 235-278 for the story of another famous South American, San 
Martín. Accounts of Bolívar and San Martín may be found also in 
Stewart, W. and Peterson, H. F., Builders of Latin America, and in 
Brown, H. M., and Bailey, H. M., Our Latin American Neighbors. 
Consult indexes and tables of content for pages. 

or girl may hope to become President of the United 
States. Like to see how it is done? See Graham, A. P., Thirty-One 
Roads to the White House. 


Other Materials: 


The daring adventures of our navy, its ships and sailors, will be found 


in Stevens, W. O., The Boy's Book of Famous Warships, Chap- 
ter 9; Holland, R. S., Historic Ships, Chapter 19; Fraser, C. C., 
Boy's Book of Sea Fights, pp. 157-176; and Morris, C., Heroes of 
the Navy in America (Rev. ed.), pp- 153-165. 


The Pageant of America, Vol. VIII, Chapter 6, George Washington; 


Vol. IV, Chapter 14, has an excellent treatment of American money; 
Vol. VI, Chapter 13, “ The War of 1812 at Sea”; Chapter 14, “ The 
War of 1812 Ashore.” 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. How Time Flies. From the discovery of America in 1492 until our 
nation was established in 1789, how many years passed? In our 
study of the events between these two dates, these years may have 
seemed very short, but you will get a different impression by con- 
structing a time line. To do this, draw a straight line across the top 
of a large sheet of paper. Then divide the line into ten equal parts, 
and let each part represent thirty years. Use the following dates 
and put each on top of the line at its proper place. Beginning with 
1492 at the left end of your time line, include 1588, 1607, 1632, 1763, 
1776, 1787, 1789. Write the event connected with each of these dates 
below the date on the time line. 

9. Review Chart. Prepare a chart which will show the problems faced 
by the new government and the method by which each was solved. 
In one column list the following problems: 1. Election of a Presi- 
dent; 2. Selection of a title for the President; 3. Selection of a site 
for the Capital; 4. Payment of our debts; 5. Raising of money; 
6. Protection of citizens from Indians; 7. Whisky Rebellion; 8. Crea- 
tion of a system of money; 9. Dispute with Spain over the Missis- 
sippi; 10. Quarrel with England over our right to sail the sea. In 
another column show how each problem was solved. 

8. Map of the Northwest Territory. On a map showing the extent of 
the land owned by the United States in 1789, show the Northwest 
Territory. Indicate also the five states which were formed out of it. 
See map on page 135. 


10. 


ll. 


12. 
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. Bar Graph of Public Debt of U. S. To see how our debt has grown, 


construct a bar graph similar to the one you will find on page 393. 
If this is your first bar graph, you will need to be careful in de- 
ciding how many dollars each section should represent. Use the 
following dates: 1870, 1920, 1930, 1940, 1944, and last year. The 
current World Almanac, see Index, “ Public Debt, U. S.,” will sup- 
ply the required information. 


. Money Exhibit. One of our first problems as a nation was to provide 


a system of money. Bring to class five kinds of American money and 
tell the class about them, You will find it helpful to read Woods, 
W. O., The Story of Uncle Sam's Money, or send to the Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the booklet Knoto 
Your Money. 


. Travel Talk. Prepare a short talk describing the interesting places 


you would want to see in Washington, D. C. You will find the fol- 
lowing books helpful: Latimer, L. P., Your Washington and. Mine, 
Chapters 2 and 3; Haskin, F. J., The American Government, Chap- 
ter 30; Parton, M. F., Your Washington. 


. Historical Dialogue. Jefferson and Hamilton disagreed as to the 


location of the Capital as you read on page 164. Two men met and 
reached an agreement. Present their discussion in the form of a one 
act play or radio script. 


. AWar Map. On an outline map of the United States locate the most 


important land battles of the War of 1812. You will find these battles 
mentioned in this book. For help see the map on page 178. 


. A Map Showing Who Owned North America in 1789. By using dif- 


ferent colors for the land owned by each, show what nations held 
North America when Washington became our first President. 
Scrapbook. In this unit we have discussed a number of problems 
faced by the new nation. For example, the appointment of a cabi- 
net, forming of political parties, getting money to run the govern- 
ment, troubles with foreign countries, and many others. From pres- 
ent newspapers and magazines collect pictures, cartoons and articles 
which deal with like problems today. Arrange by topics and paste 
them in your scrapbook. 

An Original Poem. Select an exciting or unusual event in the War 
of 1812 and write a short poem about it. If you need suggestions, or 
if you would prefer to read poems, here are two books which you 
will enjoy: Matthews, Brander, Poems of American Patriotism; and 
Stevenson, B. E., Poems of American History. The latter contains 
800 poems, with notes explaining the meaning and setting of each 

oem.” 

Oral Report on the Star-Spangled Banner. Our national anthem was 
written during the War of 1812. Give a talk to the class, in which you 
tell something about the author and show how and why the song 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
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came to be written. Read in the World Book, Vol. XI, and Browne, 


C. A., Story of Our National Ballads (Rev. ed. 1931). 


law. Be sure to state your reasons. 


or more to the class. 


information which may not agree with what your book says. 


Many in this region were opposed to it. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


1. To appreciate and understand the country in which we live, we 
must compare it with the country as it was when Washington be- 


came our first President. Use the following items: 


Population in 1790 and at present. 

Number of States in the Union in 1790 and now. 
Our capital of 1789 and today. 

Political parties then and now. 


appr 


now. 


can you give for this growth? 


A Letter to Your Congressman. Suppose you are a New Englander 
who has been losing money as a result of Jefferson’s embargo; write 
a letter to your congressman urging him to vote for the repéal of the 


Keep Up with the Times. The United States in one way or another 
is always concerned with foreign countries. Year after year the prob- 
lems are just about the same. There is the tariff, the right to use, the 
sea, how to keep friends and avoid war, what foreigners may enter 
our country and how many, and numerous others. Search your news- 
papers and magazines for articles on these topics and explain one 


For Your Imagination. Imagine that you were a newspaper reporter 
for a paper from 1789 to 1815. Write a feature story for the Sunday 
edition, in which you show how we made other nations respect us. 
Historical Investigation. Use your history book, your school library, 
your home and community library to see how much information 
you can find in answer to this question: How does it happen that 
the United States is known as Uncle Sam? Be on the lookout for 


A War Poster. Make a large poster whose purpose is to get the peo- 
ple of New England to support enthusiastically the War of 1812. 


Problems faced by Washington and those which we must face 


. Explain how the President's Cabinet began. Compare the number 
of members and their Departments in 1789 and now. What reason 
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The Westward March Began 


ái EXPANSION of our nation across the conti- 
nent is often called the march of the American frontier. 
It began soon after the planting of the Jamestown col- 
ony in 1607. The word “ frontier,” applied to any part 
of the country where a few daring men and women 
were making homes in a wilderness inhabited only by 
Indians and wild animals. 

Hardly was a new settlement made in any part of 
our country before some of its people were moving out 
of it'and, usually, going further west. That is why the 
terms “frontier” and “the West” so often meant the 
same thing—a place where some settlers were im- 
proving their new homes, while others moved on in 
search of better land or a better living. 

This moving frontier, which seemed to push the 
West ahead of it as more and more territory was 
brought under the Flag, is one of the most interesting 
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chapters of American history. Though 
the westward march began soon after 
the first settlements, and went on 
without a halt till it could go no far- 
ther, we shall follow it in three stages. 
The first and slowest stage, in colonial 
days, carried our frontier westward to 
the Appalachian foothills, The sec- 
ond, more rapid, began when the 


French were expelled from the west- 
ern country in 1763. This second stage 
ended when we had taken possession 
of the vast territory between the Great 
Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico (about 
1800). The third carried our frontier 
across the Great Plains and over the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean 
by about 1850. 


How the Earlier West Was Settled 


The colonial frontier stayed near the 
coast. A few farms, villages, and plan- 
tations scattered along a thousand 
miles of coastline formed our first 
frontier. Just beyond it, hardly out of 
hearing of the sea, was plenty of good 
land, shaded by dense forest and wa- 
tered by many streams. To see what 
routes these daring pioneers followed 
to the new country, look at the map 
on page 201. : 

Because of this waiting land, our 
pioneers had no sooner learned how to 
live in the New World when the more 
daring among them began a westward 
march, From lowland Virginia, home- 
makers went over the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and down to the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, of which hunters 
had told them. From the Bay Colony, 
men and women who wanted better 
land or more liberty found both by 
migrating to the Connecticut Valley. 
From eastern Pennsylvania, farmers in 
quest of fertile soil followed an Indian 
trail to the valleys of the Susquehanna. 
That trail is now an automobile high- 
way called Lancaster Pike, From 
New Amsterdam, some traders es- 
caped the taxes of Dutch governors by 
crossing the Hudson to New Jersey; 
while others followed the Mohawk 


Valley from Albany to plant the fron- 
tier villages of Schenectady and Utica 
in what was then the Far West. From 
Maryland, pioneers took the “river 
road” of the Potomac to Wills Creek, 
where the city of Cumberland now 
stands, and were probably the first to 
reach the western mountains. 

It was the same story in other colo- 
nies from Maine to Georgia. Hardly 
had farms made a settlement safe 
from hunger, and forts made it safe 
from Indian attack, before land- 
seekers began to move out and away 
from its safety, taking the frontier 
with them. 


The westward march was slow at first. 
For more than 100 years the advance 
of our frontier was blocked by French 
and Spanish enemies who claimed all 
territory to the north, west, and south, 
as you read in chapter 2. Not until 
France was expelled from the conti- 
nent, and Spain became too weak to 
be feared, could settlements be made 
far inland without danger of destruc- 
tion, Aside from these enemies, there 
were several other reasons why the 
earlier westwatd advance covered 
only about 100 miles in 100 years. 
First of all, men and women who 
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made new homes in the wilderness 
had to learn how to clear away the 
forest and make the land support 
them. When it was learned, the old 
folks stayed safe at home while the 
young went further west to tackle in 
a new place the same old lesson that 
fathers and mothers had learned be- 
fore them. 

Next, these western pioneers had to 
solve the problem of dealing with In- 
dians of strange tribes who claimed 
the whole country as their hunting 
ground. Because this problem was 
never well solved, 'every step of the 
westward way was marked by the 
graves of those who had fallen in sav- 
age warfare. 

Third, there were no roads beyond 
the frontier, and every new settle- 
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The title of this old print is * The Pioneers Home.” What evidence is there in the picture 
that these pioneers were farmers as well as hunters? 


ment was like an army that dare not 
advance into enemy country without 
first making sure of a “lifeline” of 
supplies. Until land was cleared and 
crops planted, the pioneers could de- 
pend only on the woods for material 
to build houses, and on the wild game 
for food. For tools, clothing, guns and 
other necessities they had to have a 
nearby town where they could trade 
the products of their farms for what 
they needed. As there were no rail- 
roads or steamboats at that time, the 
growth of inland towns was extremely 
slow. Finally, when the frontier had 
moved inland about 100 miles, pio- 
neers who looked westward saw a 
high range of mountains which 
blocked their advance in that direc- 
tion. 
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The Appalachian barrier called a halt. 
A mass of densely wooded hills and 
rock-capped mountains, called the Ap- 
palachian Range, extends in a south- 
westerly diréction across the eastern 
part of our country, as the map on page 
9201 shows. It consists of several ranges, 
separated by deep valleys. Through 
every valley runs a river, and wher- 
ever there is a valley there is almost 
always good farming land. The White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, and the 
Adirondacks of eastern New York are 
parts of the Appalachian system. So 
also are the Alleghenies, which extend 
from western Pennsylvania southwest 
to the Blue Ridge along the western 
border of Virginia. The Great Smokies 
are between the Carolinas, and Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. They taper off 
at last into the wooded hills of north- 
ern Alabama, where the great Appa- 
lachian range ends. 

Wherever the first settlements came 
within sight of this barrier it chal- 
langed the advance of our frontier, as 
if saying, “ This far you may come, but 
no farther.” First to accept the chal- 
lenge were hunters and fur traders of 
our middle and southern colonies. 
Mile by mile they followed old game 
paths and Indian trails, which here or 
there led to the summit of the Appa- 
lachian barrier, There they looked 
with wonder on great ridges dropping 
down like giant steps to a vast rolling 
country that had no visible end. The 
“country beyond the mountains " they 
called it at first, and then “the New 
West.” 

Thousands of settlers moved into 
the New West, For safety they traveled 
in groups, carrying household goods 
on pack saddles or in covered wagons. 


Behind them a few whooping boys 
drove a rabble of protesting pigs, 
sheep, and cattle over the rough trail. 
At nightfall the travelers lit their 
campfires, ate their supper, and sang 
their old songs of home. In the early 
morning they rounded up their pigs 
and sheep, minus a few that hungry 
wolves or bears had eaten, and took 
up the westward march again. Ten 
miles was a good day’s journey. In two 
or three months they might reach the 
place where they would say, “Here we 
stay,” knowing that the hard work of 
making a new home had only just be- 


gun. 


There were four main routes to the 
New West. The most northerly route 
followed the Mohawk River westward 
to the flatlands below Lake Erie, 
where fast passenger and freight trains 
now roll over their “ water level route” 
to the West. There pioneers turned 
southward, following an old French 
military road down, the Allegheny Val- 
ley to the Ohio River, the “Gateway 
of the West,” because it offered 1000 
miles of river road through the coun- 
try beyond the mountains. The route 
favored by people of the middle states 
began near Philadelphia and led west- 
ward to the Appalachian barrier. 
There it met the new Forbes Road, so 
called because it was made when Brit- 
ish troops under General Forbes and 
American troops under Washington 
marched to capture Fort Duquesne. 
This middle route joined the northern 
route at the Gateway of the West, 
where Pittsburgh now stands. These 
and other routes are shown on the map 
on page 201. 

At this meeting point a dozen or 
more families who had never seen 


€ 
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This picture of the National Road shows Conestoga wagons, a busy inn, a coach and a herd 
of cattle. The wagon drivers seem to be making ready to start off again. 


each other before might join forces to 
buy a flatboat, or to build one from 
trees growing in the woods. These 
were clumsy craft, helped along by 
20-foot oars called sweeps. In them, 
pioneers drifted down the Ohio for 
days, or weeks, until they landed to 
make homes in Kentucky or Ohio or 
Indiana or Illinois. The number of our 
homemakers may be judged by the 
following letter, written by a man who 
made a short journey in Pennsylvania. 


I overtook and passed on my road 123 
wagons, with 20 families from Massachu- 
setts, 10 from Maine, 14 from New Jer- 
sey, 13 from Connecticut, 2 from Mary- 


land, one from Pennsylvania, one from, 
Holland, one from England, one from 


Ireland; also about 200 persons on horse- 
back, 20 on foot, and one beggar. 


A third route led westward from 
Virginia and North Carolina, follow- 
ing a game trail that wound through 
Cumberland Gap into Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Nowhere was a new land 
more beautiful; nowhere else was 


^ 


game so abundant. Indians called it 
*the dark and bloody ground" be- 
cause many tribes hunted there, and 
every hunting party became a war 
party if hunters of another tribe were 
met. So dangerous was it, indeed, that 
Indian hunters never entered it singly 
but always in strong bands. From the 
North came Shawnees, Wyandots 
[wy’an dohts], Miamis [mai am'eez], 
to mention only a few of the strongest 
tribes, From the South came Creeks, 
Cherokees [che'roh keez], Choctaws 
[shok’tawz], and even Seminoles 
[seh’mi nohlz] from distant Florida. 
At the southern end of our long 
frontier another route led around the 
Appalachian barrier. This was the 
shortest and easiest of all, but quite as 
dangerous as any other because every 
mile of it ran through Indian hunting 
ground. Over it went families from 
South Carolina and Georgia to find 


new land for cotton growing in the . 


wild region now included in Alabama 
and Mississippi. 
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The Indian danger was always present. 
Before our colonies won independ- 
ence, several attempts were made to 
escape British rule by planting free 
settlements in the New West. Pio- 
neers who brought women and chil- 
dren with them wanted peace with all 
Indians, and tried to have it by set- 
tling on land that had been bought 
from one or more tribes. They did not 
settle where any Indian tribe was liv- 
ing at the time for three good reasons. 
Colonial laws forbade it; the whites 
did not want it; and the Indians would 
not permit it. 

With rare exceptions, homemakers 
always settled in the vast hunting 
grounds between tribes that feared 
or hated one another. Often a tribe 
would sell this hunting ground; but 
other tribes that used the same terri- 
tory for hunting would attack any set- 
tlers who entered it without their con- 
sent. Homemakers who fought for 
land they had bought in good faith 
were right, from their own viewpoint. 
Indians who used torch and toma- 
hawk to drive the intruders out were 
also right, from the red man's view- 
point. Since homemakers knew that 
they were taking their lives in their 
hands, one naturally asks why so many 
of them followed the danger trail into 
Indian country. 


Why did the frontier move? There are 
two answers to this question. The first 
is that in every settlement were a few 
restless men who were always going 
beyond the frontier to see what was on 
the other side. Farming had no attrac- 
tion for such men; they wanted adven- 
ture, and found it by hunting or trap- 
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ping or trading with Indians in unex- 
plored territory; When they came 
back to the settlement they told great 
tales of land that waited for an owner 
beyond the frontier. Their stories led 
other people westward. 

The second answer is that in every 
eastern settlement were men who 
wanted better land for farming. Some 
were late-comers who found ‘the best 
land already taken. Others were sol- 
diers who came back from the War for 
Independence or the War of 1812 to 
find their farms growing up to weeds. 
Still others had exhausted the soil of 
their farms by planting the same crop 
year after year. New land, fertilized 
by the decaying leaves and grass of 
centuries, will stand such planting for 
a time; but the end is always the same. 
After a few years the soil “ wears out” 
and refuses to grow another good 
crop. As Washington wrote, in 1791: 


The aim of farmers in this country is not 
to make the most of land, which is every- 
where cheap, but to make the most from 
labor, which is dear. A farmer in Eng- 
land, where land is dear and labor cheap, 
improves his land highly that he may reap 
large crops from a small piece of ground. 
In this country much land is scratched 
over but never cultivated or improved. 


These words of Washington may 
help us to understand why so many 
people moved westward in search of 
land. Clearing the forest meant hard 
and dangerous work, but they had no 
choice. They had to do the work them- 
selves because they had no money to 
pay others for doing it. Since we have 
spoken of adventurers who went be- 
yond the frontier, let the following 
two examples serve to illustrate. 
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Pioneers Settled Boonesborough and Nashville 


Daniel Boone, the famous trail- 
maker spentthis boyhood on a farm in 
Pennsylvania, which was then our 
western frontier, There he did the 
varied work of a northern farm, and 
disliked it. At odd hours he worked in 
a blacksmith’s shop, which he liked 
better because he learned how to 
mend steel traps or to make shoes for 
his packhorse. Of schooling he had 
none, but he learned how to read and 
write from his mother. Of his spelling 
you may judge from what he carved 
with his hunting knife on a tree grow- 
ing beside the Wautaga River, in Ten- 
nessee. The record reads: D. Boon 
cilled a bar on this tree, 1760. 


Boone was a famous hunter. No mat- 
ter where Boone’s father might be, he 
always wanted to be somewhere else. 
He had what Indians call a wandering 
foot, which led him from one frontier 
farm to another until he reached the 
Yadkin Valley, in North Carolina. 
There at last he said, “Here we rest.” 
The boy Daniel, then about 14 years 
old, was given a rifle and the job of 
supplying the family table with meat. 
In learning the ways of many birds 
and beasts he became skilled in wood- 
craft, Because powder was hard to get 
and his long barreled rifle carried but 
one bullet, he had to be a first-class 
shot. 

At that time wild turkeys were very 
abundant. They furnished a favorite 
dish for every pioneer family, and one 
way of hunting them was to “creep 
up” to their call. An old gobbler utters 
a loud, rapidly repeated kobble-kob- 
ble-kobble, as if he were angry about 


something and telling the world 
through a mouthful of pebbles. The 
yelp of a hen turkey is a sad kind of 
sound, like a sweet-toned bell in the 
distance. Both calls can be imitated, 
if you know how. So it sometimes hap- 
pened, when a hunter crept near to 
where one of the great birds was call- 
ing, that a musket barrel would be 
thrust out of a thicket with the painted 
face of an Indian behind it, and the 
hunter was shot where he expected to 
shoot a turkey. 

On his hunting trips Boone had to 
know when a turkey call was or was 
not the voice of a bird. When sleeping 
by his campfire he had to know that 
an owl hoot or a wolf howl was the 
real thing and not an Indian signal. 
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This statue of Daniel Boone stands in Chero- 

kee Park, Louisville, Kentucky. Pioneers like 

Boone carried long, muzzle-loading rifles and 
wore clothing of soft leather. 
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There were many more such neces- 
sary lessons in woodcraft, or Indian 
craft, and he who once failed had no 
second chance to learn. 


Boone was a trailmaker. When not 
hunting or clearing another farm, 
young Boone was ready to do any 
kind of work that satisfied his love of 
roaming. So he joined Braddock’s ex- 
pedition as a teamster, whose work in 
Indian country was quite as danger- 
ous as that of a soldiér, with longer 
hours and better pay. When the day's 
march ended, a soldier looked after 
his own comfort; a teamster must care 
for his horses first, and then for him- 
self. 

On this march to Fort Duquesne, 
which ended in disaster, as you read 
on page 80, Boone chummed with an- 
other teamster, John Findley, who told 
of the abundant game in what he 
called the “ Kaintuck” country. 

Boone could not forget this tale in 
after years, while he wandered away 
to Virginia, to Tennessee, to Florida, 
and back to North Carolina again. 
Leaving his family there, he set out 
with five companions in 1769 to see 
the *Kaintuck" country. For about 
two years, living by his rifle, he roamed 
over a beautiful new land. Every- 
where were the tracks of game ani- 
mals. Immense flocks of wild turkeys 
perched in the trees at night. Before 
Boone turned homeward four of ‘his 
companions were killed. Several times 
Boone barely escaped with his life; 
but back he must go to claim this 
“hunter's paradise,” as he called it. 
His chance came when he was hired 
by Richard Henderson, a famous pio- 
neer of North Carolina, to lead home- 
makers to Kentucky. 


Boone became a Kentucky pioneer. 
Before a settlement could be made, 
Boone with a band of axmen made a 
path for the cattle and packhorses by 
clearing and connecting the many 
game trails. Such was the beginning 
of the Wilderness Road shown on 
page 201. At first it led only 200 miles 
into the New West. Over it Boone led 
a few families, including his own, to 
build the little village of Boonesbor- 
ough on the “ Kaintuck " River in 1773. 
It was the second settlement in what 
is now Kentucky, the first being Har- 
rodsburg. 

Like many early villages, Boones- 
borough was long known as “ the fort." 
Its log cabins were built around a rec- 
tangle, their doors and windows all 
facing inward. The backs of the cab- 
ins were connected by a stockade of 
logs, making a strong wall that helped 
to protect the settlement. At each cor- 
ner was a two-story blockhouse, from 
which riflemen could shoot any enemy 
who tried to climb over the stockade. 
On one side was a gate, heavily 
barred, through which cattle were 
driven into the enclosure before dark- 
ness fell. Outside the fort not a bush 
or rock was.left within rifle shot, be- 
cause these might give shelter to a 
creeping Indian. 

Boone's life in Kentucky was one 
long adventure. Once he trailed a 
band of Indians who had captured his 
daughter. Another time four warriors 
pointed their guns through the door of 
the shed where he was drying tobacco. 
"Come in, friends; have some to- 
bacco, he said with a grin, and 
hurled an armful of peppery leaves 
into painted faces, and dodged out 
through a tempest of sneezing. Later 
he was captured by Indians and taken 
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to Detroit. Escaping from his guards 
he ran 160 miles through the forest, 
eating only once in three days, and 
came to Boonesborough in time to 
give warningsthat a war party was on 
its way to wipe out the frontier set- 
tlements. 

Boone was nearing 65 years when 
he left the state of which he had been 
an honored pioneer, saying that Ken- 
tucky was getting crowded and he 
wanted more elbow room. He had 
cleared half a dozen farms, only to 
lose them by moving on afoot. This 
time he put his family in a boat, with 
all his possessions, and headed west 
by the “river road.” Down the Ohio 
he went, and up the Mississippi, to 
build a new cabin in Spanish territory, 
not far from the present city of St. 
Louis, Missouri. He was past 80, and 
planning to go west for more ^ elbow 
room” when his roving came to an 
end. And then one of his sons went 
with a band of trappers across the 
Great Plains into another Far West. 


Settlers headed for Tennessee. On a 
spring day, during the War for Inde- 
pendence, a company of 250 men with 
180 women and children had gathered 
near the Holston River, in the north- 
wést corner of North Carolina. Some 
of the men, as was told on page 117, 
had fought to save the Carolinas from 
being conquered by Cornwallis and 
his army. Having lost that fight, as 
they thought, and as Cornwallis 
thought, they were determined to go 
west and rule themselves as American 
men and not as British subjects. From 
a hunter they had heard of a beautiful 
site for a settlement, with rich soil and 
plentiful game, on the bank of an un- 
named river in the Indian country of 
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Tennessee. The river was the Cumber- 
land, which flows in a westerly direc- 
tion into the Ohio. The chosen place 
was about 800 miles distant “as the 
crow flies”; that is, in a straight line. 
To reach it many more miles must be 
traveled over winding game trails. 


Trail and river were followed. On the 
bank of the Holston these frontiers- 
men said good-by to their women and 
children. The frontier was left behind 
as they vanished on a trail leading 
westward through the mountains. 
They were going ahead to build cab- 
ins, to clear away a bit of forest, and 
to plant corn. They were a month on 
the journey, and every mile of it was 
dangerous. As they scouted their way 
forward by day or slept around their 
campfires at night, 121 men were shot 
or tomahawked by hidden Indians, 
and buried by their comrades of the 
trail. Those who lived had to go on 
to the last man. They could not turn 
back because their families were com- 
ing to the meeting place by another 
route. 

Meanwhile, in a score of roughly 
made boats the women and children 
took the “river road,” guarded by a 
few riflemen. Down the Holston they 
floated into the Tennessee, which 
flows far down into Alabama before 
changing its course to the west and 
then to the north. On its broad cur- 
rent they were carried northward into 
the Ohio, up which they rowed a short 
distance to the inflowing Cumberland. 

Against the current of this new river 
they had to push their way slowly in 
an easterly direction, as if returning in 
a great loop to their starting point, as 
you can see by the map on page 201. 
That was 2,000 miles behind them, as 
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the rivers ran. Somewhere ahead, their 
men were now building the cabins of 
a new home. 

On this journey through unbroken 
forest, which had never before been 
attempted, a boat named Adventure 
led the way. Here or there, as the 
boats rounded a bend, a flight of In- 
dian arrows from the nearest bank 
turned the voyage into a fight for life. 
Twenty-six women and children were 
killed, and five died of hardship be- 
fore a column of smoke rose like a 
banner to tell the survivors where 
their men were waiting. 


Nashville was founded in 1780. Hardly 
were families reunited before they 
were hard at work, some clearing 
more land for cornfields, others turn- 
ing the village into a fort by raising 
a stockade of logs. There was no time 
to mourn the dead while the living 
were in constant danger. As men 
worked in the fields by day, their 


rifles at hand, girls or boys watched 
the encircling forest. From sunsct to 
sunrise sentinels kept guard in the 
blockhouse. 

Despite such vigilance, nearly 100 
more were killed or captured by In- 
dians in the first year of homemaking. 
Only a third of the original company 
were left; but not one, so far as known, 
returned to the safe side of the fron- 
tier. 

Such is the’ story of Nashville, once 
a frontier village, now the capital city 
of the state of Tennessee. The thing to 
remember is that there were scores of 
early villages in our country of which 
as brave a true story might be told. 
From the time our frontier was on the 
Atlantic coast until it crossed the con- 
tinent to the Pacific, its men and 
women were like the Pilgrim fathers 
and mothers who came over an ocean 
to win a new land for freedom. They 
came to stay, and nothing could 
change their purpose. 


Public Land on the Frontier 


The chief reason why so many peo- 
ple went west in the early days was 
that they wanted cheap land for farm- 
ing. The best place to get it was on 
the frontier, where our government 
controlled millions of acres of public 
land which would be sold at a low 
price to homemakers. That is why two 
expressions, " public land” and “ fron- 
tier,” are so closely connected in 
American history. 

In the Constitution [78] we read 
that Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of all territory belonging to the 
United States. That word “territory " 
means any land of which our govern- 


ment may take possession outside the 
border of established states. At times 
we have taken possession of new terri- 
tory by war, as we took the Southwest 
from Mexico. At other times we have 
received new territory peaceably from 
other governments; as we bought Lou- 
isiana from France, and Alaska from 
Russia. All such territories are called 
public land because they belong to the 
public, that is, to the people of all our 
states. Two questions to be answered 
here are: How did a farmer buy a por- 
tion of public land; and how did a 
western territory become an inde- 
pendent state? 


 c— — ——————————— 
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Congress established the Land Office. 
The importance of an office in which 
records of land-sales are kept will be 
plain enough if you remember, for ex- 
ample, that When our territory ex- 
tended in one step from the Missis- 
sippi westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains the area of ngw territory was 
greater than that of #l eastern states 
combined. The old.Continental Con- 
gress had established such an office in 
1785, when surveyors were sent into 
the Northwest Territory to divide the 
land in accord with the New England 
fashion, that is, into townships six 
miles square. Each township was di- 
vided into 36 sections, each a mile 
square and containing 640 acres. In 
each township one section, Number 
16, was set aside to be used only for 
educational purposes. It might be sold 
and the money “ earmarked" for 
schools. 

Soon after our states formed the 
Union, a General Land Office was es- 
tablished in the national capital, and 
as time went on branch offices were 
opened in all western territories. Any 
man who now wanted cheap land 
could go to the nearest land office and 
buy it. At first not much was sold be- 
cause the rule was that a man must 
buy not less than a section, of 640 
acres, at a dollar per acre, paying half 
of it in cash and the rest within a year. 
Not many homemakers ever had $320 
in cash at one time, nor could they ex- 
pect to earn that much the first year of 
farming. 

Later the rule was changed to per- 
mit a man to buy a quarter section, of 
160 acres, and pay for it in four years. 
Then the western frontier began to 
boom. So great was the rush of appli- 
cants for cheap land after the War of 


This old office of a private — which 


sold western land is said to be the oldest 


building in Ohio 


1812 that to this day we speak of a 
successful merchant as “ doing a land- 
office business." In 1836, for example, 
the sale of a small portion of public 
land brought in more than 24 million 
dollars, which was enough at that time 
to run the government for a year and 
also to pay off a part of the govern- 
ment debt. 


How western territories became inde- 
pendent states. With only three excep- 
tions — Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas 
— the land in all our states west of the 
Appalachian Mountains first was ter- 
ritory of the United States, and there- 
fore public land. Pioneers who first 
entered a wilderness territory had to 
look out for themselves and to fight 
their own battles against the Indians. 
Later they were placed under a terri- 
torial form of government, such as 
had been established by the famous 
Northwest Ordinance, as told on page 
136. For them a governor was ap- 
pointed and courts of justice were es- 
tablished at the nation's expense. Peo- 
ple of this new frontier, being now un- 
der the protection of our national gov- 
ernment, need no longer fight their 
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On the western plains settlers found little timber so they built their houses of sod. Compare 
this pioneer home with the one shown in the picture on page 71. 


own battles. That is why President 
Washington sent soldiers under Gen- 
eral Wayne to save the Ohio Terri- 
tory from an Indian uprising, and why 
later Presidents sent General Harri- 
son to deal with Tecumseh's painted 
warriors in Indiana, and sent General 
Jackson to deal with Creeks and Semi- 
noles who had taken the warpath in 
Alabama. 

When 5,000 or more people had set- 
tled in any territory, they had the right 
to elect a legislature to make laws for 
themselves, and when the number 
reached 60,000 they had the right to 
establish their own state government. 
This meant that instead of being 
partly governed from our capitol, as 
colonies had been partly governed 
from England, they could enter the 
Union on a basis of full equality with 
the older eastern states. 

A single example may serve to show 


> 


how rapidly our nation was expanding 
westward. When the Constitutional 
Convention met in 1787, the vast fron- 
tier region between the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico had probably 
100,000 settlers. Few were under an 
established government of any kind. 
Within the next 30 years, as the table 
on page 610 shows, there were eight 
new states in that region sending their 
representatives to the House and Sen- 
ate in Washington. To each of these 
states Congress gave a part of the pub- 
lic land within its borders, to be used 
as the state government decided. But 
Congress kept a larger part of it as 
public land belonging to all the peo- 
ple of all the states. 

The explanation of this growth of 
new states was simple. In the East 
good land was comparatively expen- 
sive, and the price went higher from 
year to year. In the New West good 
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land was cheap, selling at about $2.00 


an acre. It was cheap land, more than 
any other attraction, that drew people 
into the West and carried our frontier 
across the whele continent. 


Congress made it easy to get land. Un- 
til recent years, any man who wanted 
public land could buy it for about 
$2.00 per acre, which now seems a 
very low price. A family moving west 
might buy a whole section of land, but 
a much larger number of people each 
bought a quarter section of 160 acres. 
An acre is not quite the size of a foot- 
ball field. One well-cultivated acre 
can supply a number of families with 
fresh vegetables. 

The usual way of getting public 
land, in early days, was to form a busi- 
ness company. Hearing from some 
roving hunter of good farming land 
on a certain river, the company, after 
buying several thousand acres, would 
send surveyors to make a map of the 
tract and mark it off in plots of 50 or 
100 acres. 

The next step, taken at the com- 
pany's expense, was to send settlers in 
groups, with provisions and a guard 
of riflemen for the journey. The first 
group would usually get its land free 
because it took the first risk and made 
it safer for other groups to follow. The 
business company would get its profit 
by selling the rest of the tract for more 
than it cost. Once a settlement was 
made on the frontier, the price of land 
went up steadily as more and more 
people moved in. - 

Hunters who knew the country be- 
yond the frontier often took another 
way of getting what they wanted. 
Finding an excellent tract of land that 
was not marked down on any map, a 


hunter would use his tomahawk to 
blaze a line around a thousand of the 
best acres. That word “blaze” means 
to cut a chip from the bark of a tree, 
leaving the glistening white wood ex- 
. This free-and-easy method was 
called “taking up land by tomahawk 
right." For a time it might work well, 
but the end was almost always the 
same. Soon or late Old Man Trouble 
—a frontier name for misfortune of 
any kind — appeared in the shape of 
a business company that had bought 
the land and paid for it. Then the 
tomahawk man, who thought he 
owned 1000 acres, was lucky if he 
could keep his cabin and a garden 
patch. . 


Congress passed the Homestead Act in 
1862. Finding that private companies 
were buying the best tracts of public 
land and making settlers pay double 
or more than double what the land 
had cost, Congress passed a law offer- 
ing a quarter-section, or 160 acres, to 
any American citizen. If a family ap- 
plied, they might have a whole sec- 
tion. The only conditions were that 
they must live on the land and culti- 
vate a part of it for five years in suc- 
cession. The same terms were offered 
to any foreigner who, on arriving in 
this country, declared his intention to 
become an American citizen. 

This new law was called the Home- 
stead Act because that word “home- 
stead” means a dwelling house with 
land around it. A farmer who owns his 
house and land has a homestead. A 
city dweller who lives in an apart- 
ment has a home but not a homestead. 
An interesting feature of the law is 
that it was signed by President Lin- 
coln, himself a westerner. 
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“ First come, first served " was the rule in 1889 when free land was opened up in Oklahoma. 


This offer of free land seemed too 
good to be true. Though it came at a 
time when our country was fighting 
the terrible War Between the States, 
thousands of eastern families moved 
west to make new homes. They were 
followed by a larger number of Euro- 
peans who headed for America when 
they heard that they could get good 
land for the asking. So rapidly did 
they come, and in such numbers, that 
in a few years they made farms or 
wheat fields of 28 million acres on 
which buffalo herds had recently 
found pasturage. 


Story of the last rush to the West, 1889. 
In addition to the rapid development 
of the West, there were two unex- 
pected results of the Homestead Act. 
One was that our remaining public 
land went fast. The other was that 
many men took up public land as a 
speculation, with the idea of selling it 
at a high price. 

Both results became plain when the 
last big block of land was given away 
in what had long been called our In- 
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dian Territory, now known as Okla- 
homa. President Benjamin Harrison 
announced that the land would be 
open for settlement at noon, April 22, 
1889, and that a bugle would an- 
nounce a free-for-all start. Soldiers 
were on the spot to prevent any land 
seeker from getting ahead of the 
others. 

When at last the bugle sounded, 
50,000 men and women went over the 
line in a rush. Some were on fast 
horses, some in wagons, some afoot. 
As one wagon rolled over the rough 
prairie, out of it bounced a coop of 
cackling chickens. Then a shrieking 
woman bounced out, but the driver 
only lashed his horses to greater speed. 
Coyotes could have the chickens, and 
the woman might walk to a new home 
if her husband was lucky enough to 
have arrived first on the quarter sec- 
tion he had in mind. 

Take the new town of Guthrie as an 
example of what followed the rush. At 
noon it was open prairie. At three 
o'clock a new city was laid out in 
squares. At four a city council had been 


NATIONAL PARKS, FORESTS, AND DAMS 
Our government owns the parks and forest areas shown on this map. Some dams are shown. 


elected. At nightfall the stars looked : 


down on 8,000 people sleeping in tents 
on the site of their new homes. All over 
the territory such towns sprang up as 
if by magic in a single day. In 10 years 
they had schools, churches, banks, 
stores, and orderly government. An- 
other 10 years, and the new State of 
Oklahoma was sending its senators 
and representatives to the national 
Congress. 


Not much public land is left. After 
every war our frontier has moved rap- 
idly westward because, for one reason, 
honorably discharged soldiers have 
the first choice of cheap land and get 
the best locations. So it happened 
when World War II came to an end 
the General Land Office received 
thousands of letters from returning 
soldiers and sailors, all asking how 
they could get public land. Some 


wanted only a few acres where they 
could build a cabin and find good 
hunting or fishing; others wanted 160 
acres on which to establish a new farm 
or ranch. 

About 150 million acres of parks, 
forests, and desert land are still owned 
by the public, with an additional 37 
million acres which are more or less 
suitable for farming. That is very lit- 
tle, compared with what we once had; 
but since it is hard to imagine even a 
million acres, think of it in this way. 
The 37 million acres of public farm 
land, if put in one piece, would be 
about the size of Georgia. The 150 
million acres of forests and desert 
land, in one piece, would be larger 
than California but not so large as 
Texas. 

A few small parts of our remaining 
public acres are in Michigan, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Alabama, The much 
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greater part is in 21 states west of the 
Mississippi River. We have still an 
immense amount of public land in 
Alaska; but little of it is good for farm- 
ing, and the climate is against the 
farmer. Many parts of this territory are 
suitable for mining, fur-ranching, and 
reindeer grazing. 

How can a person get land for his 
own use today? Applicants for public 
land should steer clear of the General 
Land Office in Washington, and con- 
sult the branch office nearest to the 
place they have selected. Whoever 
wants a homestead may buy 160 acres 
at from $1.25 to twice that amount 
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per acre, depending on the quality of 
the land. He must live on the land for 
at least seven months every year for 
five years, less the number of years of 
his military service. He must also cul- 
tivate, that is, grow crops of some 
kind, on a part of his land. 

The applicant for a homestead must 
first visit the place he has selected and 
declare in writing that he is’ satisfied 
with it. This last provision is made be- 
cause, in earlier years, many who se- 
lected homesteads from a map found 
that the soil or the climate was not to , 
their liking, and consequently failed to 
develop it. 


Conserving our Soil, Water, and Forests 


The soil, water, and forests of our 
country, together with its coal, oil, 
iron, and other metals, are called natu- 
ral resources. A resource is something 
we depend on for help, as we depend 
on the soil to give us food or depend 
on coal to give us fuel. To conserve 
means to save and to protect. The con- 
servation of our resources is now one 
of our most important national prob- 
lems. Conservation of our soil is one 
of our greatest problems today. 


We must save our soil. The word 
“soil” refers to the topsoil, that is, 
the layer of dark-colored earth which 
may be seen in a garden or under the 
grassroots of a field. Land having a 
good topsoil is called fertile, and only 
from fertile land can we get food for 
men and for cattle. Unless our remain- 
ing topsoil is better protected it will 
disappear, leaving future Americans 
to get bread and meat from other 
countries or go hungry. 


> 


_ Western prairie land today gives us 
warning of the danger of neglecting 
our soil Nature covered and pro- 
tected it by a thick covering of grass, 
on which buffalo herds once found 
pasturage. Some settlers used the prai- 
rie for a few seasons to produce corn 
or wheat, and then moved on. Under 
a summer sun the rich topsoil, no 
longer protected by grass, dried up 
and strong winds blew it away. One 
“dust storm” in 1984 picked up an 
estimated 800 million tons of topsoil — 
enough to fill 400 gondola cars — from 
neglected prairie land, and carried it 
in a thick cloud over our eastern states 
and out to sea. Most of this topsoil, | 
which once produced food for our ta- 
bles, was lost forever in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Another warning of the same dan- 
ger may be seen on many an eastern 
hillside. The first settlers found these 
hillsides covered with trees whose 
roots held the topsoil in place and 
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Soil Conservation Service 


Wind has blown and rains have washed away the soil on the hillside shown in this picture. 
i Erosion, not fire, has done this damage to once-fertile land. 


soaked up the rain as it fell. Their 
leaves fell in autumn, year after year, 
making the soil more fertile by their 
decay. When the trees were cut down 
the roots died, and every hàrd rain 
washed the soil away, leaving only 
gravel and rocks in which no food 
plants can grow. The loss of soil 
washed into brooks and carried by riv- 
ers into the sea is called erosion. The 
picture on this page shows the results 
of erosion. 

Good crops, which mean plentiful 
food, depend largely on the depth of 
the topsoil in which they are planted. 
When our country was young the av- 
erage depth of topsoil on all farms was 
about nine inches. Now it is about five 
inches. This means that we have al- 


ready lost about half the soil on which 
we and future Americans must de- 
pend for food. In many places the top- 
soil is worn so thin that thousands of 
acres which once produced food crops 
now produce nothing but brush and 
weeds. 


Our government helps farmers to im- 
prove their land. The loss of topsoil is 
an injury to the whole country. So our 
government decided in 1935 to help 
landowners who are in danger of los- 
ing their farms because of erosion. In 
that year Congress passed a law to es- 
tablish a Soil Conservation Service, 
which offered help to any farmer who 
would try to improve his own land. So 
prompt was the response that within a 
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few years nearly five million farmers 
were enrolled in support of the soil- 
conservation program. 

One result may be seen in the hilly 
region of Woodbury County, Iowa, 
where farmers had for years planted 
corn or oats or soybeans in rows that 
ran up and down the hillsides, as 
American farmers had done in earlier 
days. During heavy rainstorms the wa- 
ter ran down between the rows, wash- 
ing away the topsoil and leaving gul- 
lies of sand or gravel. This went on, 
year after year, until the soil was so 
poor that crops raised on some farms 
scarcely paid for the seed and labor of 
planting. 

Such conditions were improved by 
which is called “contour farming "; 
which means that crops are planted in 
rows that run around the hill instead 
of up-and-down. Where crops are 
planted in this new way, the water 
filters slowly down from row to row 
instead of washing away the topsoil 
and making gullies that grow deeper 
every year. In one county alone over 
1,000 farmers now practice contour- 
farming on about 50,000 acres to pro- 
duce better food crops. And contour 
farming is only one of several new 
methods which are now used in every 
part of our country. 

The great need of improved meth- 
ods was plainly shown in the report of 
à commission appointed by our Agri- 
cultural Department to make a survey 
of all cultivated land in our country, 
that is, of all land in use for growing 
food crops. In 1945 the commission re- 
ported that only 78 million acres of 
farm land are in first-class shape, and 
that 840 million acres are in bad shape 
because the topsoil is too thin. All 
these poor acres must be improved in 
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one way or another if they are to pro- 
duce food crops at a profit. 


Our forests must be conserved. In colo- 
nial days, when the greater part of our 
country was covered with forest, the 
first problem was how to get enough 
food to support the settlers. The an- 
swer then was to cut and burn the for- 
est in order to make farm land. We 
have now very little forest, compared 
with what pioneers found here, so one 
of our big problems is how to conserve 
the forests we have, and how to in- 
crease the amount by planting trees 
on land that is good for nothing else. 
The reason is that we are wholly de- 
pendent on the forest for wood prod- 
ucts which are needed in increasing 
amounts every year. The paper of ev- 
ery book and newspaper you read is 
made from wood. Every building you 
enter is furnished by forest products. 
Paper and lumber are only two of 
more than 1900 things that come from 
the forest, and that make trees one of 
our most important crops. 

Aside from giving us the things we 
need, trees are helpful in other ways. 
When growing naturally, or when 
planted thickly along the banks of a 
stream, they prevent a heavy rain from 
rushing down every hillside and caus- 
ing disastrous floods. Their roots not 
only hold the topsoil in place, saving 
it from being washed into rivers and 
carried to the sea; but, like sponges, 
they hold moisture in the soil. This 
moisture keeps brooks from drying up 
in summer, and helps to conserve 
fish and fur-bearing animals. When 
planted in what is called a “shelter 
belt” on prairie land, trees prevent the 
wind from blowing away the topsoil 
in dust storms. It has been proved, for 
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This picture shows what fire does to our forests. What may wind and rain do to this burned-over 


land now that the trees have been killed? 


example, that 40 acres of trees prop- 
erly planted in a shelter belt will pro- 
tect about 20 times as many acres of 
open farm land. Not only that but 
trees will increase the farmer's profit 
by producing fuel, fence posts, rail- 
road ties, lumber, and other products 
that have a ready sale. 


How our remaining forests are pro- 
tected. Fire has always been the great- 
est enemy of the forest. Every year 
forest fires destroy more trees than our 
lumbermen cut, changing à beautiful 
living forest into blackened stumps, 
burning the dry topsoil, and leaving 
only ashes and rocks, In 1942, for ex- 
ample, fire destroyed nearly 32 mil- 
lion acres of forest, the greater part of 
which might have been saved if pri- 
vate forests were guarded, as our na- 
tional forests are now guarded, by 
trained men. s 
One big reason for protection is that 
we cannot grow a crop of trees every 


year, as we grow a crop of wheat or 
cotton. A woodland produces by natu- 
ral growth only a small amount of new 
wood every season, and during World 
War II, when our Army and Navy 
needed an extra amount of forest 
products, we discovered that we were 
destroying wood twice as fast as our 
forests were producing it. Fortu- 
nately, we began long ago to take 
steps to protect our forests. 

The first protective laws were passed 
by the legislatures of North and South 
Carolina in 1787, the year the great 
Northwest Ordinance became law. 
Their purpose was to control the burn- 
ing of woodland to make farms. The 
reason was that when a farmer burned 
enough forest to make a farm he usu- 
ally let the fire run, and it kept run- 
ning over thousands of acres until rain 
fell and put it out. Other legislatures 
slowly followed the example until, by 
1945, almost every state had its for- 
estry department, and in 40 states 
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United States Forest Service ° 


In this picture you can see'some of the things that our forests provide. How many are men- 
tioned? Can you add to the list? 


some study of forestry was required 
in the public schools. 

For nearly 100 years our national 
government left forest protection in 
the hands of the states, each con- 
cerned only with its own woodlands. 
Then, beginning in the late 1800's mil- 
lions of acres of national parks and 
forests were set aside. These are di- 
vided into districts, each in charge of 


a trained forest ranger who lives on 
the spot and who is connected by tele- 
phone with other rangers. On the high- 
est hilltop is a tower, with a detailed 
map of the region and equipment for 
accurately locating the first smoke of 
a forest fire. Some of the ranger's du- 
ties are to have a watchman in the 
tower at all hours during a dry sea- 
son, to summon help for fighting a fire, 


and to issue permits for the grazing of 
sheep or cattle. He sees that the hunt- 
ing and fishing laws are obeyed, and 
helps strangers who travel or camp in 
his district. e 

For better protection of what wood- 
land we have left, our National For- 
est Service recommends that for the 
future our national government should 
buy all'wasteland from which the top- 
soil is gone, and replant it with trees. 
It should help private owners who 
cannot themselves properly care for 
their forests; and the national govern- 
ment should regulate by law the meth- 
ods of producing and cutting Jumber 
on private as well as public land. 


Desert land was made fertile by irriga- 
tion. In the western parts of our coun- 
try are large areas where little rain 
falls, and where the only plants are 
those that can grow in very dry soil. 
The topsoil of some desert land is so 
fertile that only water and cultivation 
are needed to produce two or three 
food crops every season. Bringing wa- 
ter to such lands is called irrigation. 
Making the desert suitable for grow- 
ing food for men and cattle is called 
reclamation. 

The usual method of reclamation is 


'to build a dam on a river, from which 


water can be made to flow into the 
desert. The dam stores up water that 
falls in the brief rainy season, and 
holds it in a reservoir. From this res- 
ervoir water is led by canals to what- 
ever part of the desert is to be re- 
claimed. An interesting thing about 
these new canals is that they some- 
times follow old ditches that were dug 
by Indians before the white man came. 

A good example of reclamation 
may be seen in the Salt River Valley 


. United Slates Forest Service 
These red pines in the Marquette National 
Forest, Michigan, will grow taller after the 
dead limbs are cut off. When these trees ma- 
ture they will make fine timber for building. 


„of Arizona. Its reservoir was made by 


the Theodore Roosevelt Dam, ‘so 
named in honor of a President who 
favored both conservation and rec- 
lamation. You may see on one side of 
a wire fence a dry desert in which 
nothing grows but useless plants; on 
the other side of the fence are green 
fields of alfalfa, and orchards of or- 
anges or grapefruit or dates — all the 
result of irrigation plus a little culti- 
vation. 

An example of reclamation on a 
larger scale is Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River, which now serves 
three purposes: to irrigate desert land 
in five states, to supply drinking water 
to distant California towns, and, from 
falling water at the dam, to develop 
electric power that will light the 
homes and do the work of an immense 
countryside. Other such projects to 
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serve the same purposes are the Grand 
Coulee Dam in the State of Washing- 
ton, and the Bonneville Dam on the 
Columbia River in Oregon. 


The TVA conserves soil, water, and 
forests. The large river systems of our 
country have always been a source of 
danger. Almost every springtime one 
or another of them goes on a rampage, 
flooding the valleys, carrying away 
topsoil, doing great damage to homes, 
villages, and cities. The first attempt 
to bring a whole river system un- 
der better control was made when 
Congress established the TVA, 
which is short for Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

We have already heard of the Ten- 
nessee River in our story of Nashville 
pioneers, as told on page 205. Ever 
since that day, long ago, the river has 
been a troublemaker for the many 


people living on its banks. After the. 


forests were mostly cut away heavy 
rains poured down the hillsides, wash- 
ing away the soil, filling the river to 
overflowing, and setting houses and 
people and livestock afloat on a flood 
of muddy water. 


To improve such dangerous condi-. 
tions our government engineers built 
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12 dams on the river and its branches, 
as pictured on page 211. When heavy 
rains now fall the water is held in res- 
ervoirs behind the dams, instead of 
rushing down and flooding the whole 
valley. In a dry season the gates of one 
or more dams are opened to release as 
much stored-up water as may be 
needed. This keeps the river at a fairly 
uniform level, and boating and steam- 
boating are made safe at all seasons. 
Hillsides from which the topsoil had 
mostly been washed away have been 
restored and are again producing food 
crops for cattle, and other eroded hills — 
have been replanted to forest. Electric 
power developed at some of the dams 
is being used to light homes, to do 
farm work, and to establish new in- 
dustries. Perhaps other river systems 
will be developed in the same way. 

Conservation of our natural re- 
sources, of which nothing was said in 
colonial days, is now the concern of 
all the people of our country. Presi- 
dent Truman emphasized our prob- 
lem when he said several months aft- 
er the close of World War II: * We 
must harness our streams for the gen- 
eral welfare. We must rebuild and re- 
claim our land. We must protect and 
restore our forests." 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
Explain in your own words what each of these terms mean. 


l. frontier 
2. public land 
3. homestead 


4. erosion 
5. contour farming 
6. conservation 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. Why do we speak of our frontier as a moving frontier? 
2. Give two reasons why the frontier moved slowly at first. 
3. What were four chief routes to the New West? 
4. Why were so many people willing to face the constant dangers of 


the frontier? 
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5. How did Daniel Boone aid people to settle in the West? 
6. What were some of the hardships suffered by the pioneers who 
settled Nashville? 
. What was the purpose of the General Land Office? 
8. In What way did cheap land help to settle the West? 
9. By the provisions of the Homestead Act, how could a western settler 
acquire land? 
10. Why is there little useful public land left? 
11, What must be done to acquire a homestead? 
12. How have we wasted our soil? 
13. What have farmers in some parts of our country done to save the 
soil? 
14. Explain what we mean by a “shelter belt.” 
15. In what way has our congress helped to restore our forests? 
16. How did the TVA aid in the saving of soil, water, and forests? 
17. What did President Truman say about the need for safeguarding 
soil, water, and forests? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. What qualities must a good frontiersman possess? Are these quali- 
ties still necessary? Why? ; 
2. Of the famous men mentioned in this part of our story, which one 
do you think is most important? Why? 
3. Why is the saving of soil, water, and forests an important problem 
for us? 


13 pyaar Flag Reached the Pacific 


Was our Constitution was ap- first and second strides, the advance 
proved by the states in 1788 our gov- was halted only long enough to get 
emment controlled all land east ofthe possession of Florida, thus making our- 
Mississippi except Florida, which be- country one solid block of land from 
longed to Spain. Between 1788 and coast to coast. 
about 1850 our frontier moved in giant When reading of Louisiana in the 
strides from the Appalachians to the following pages, remember that it 
Pacific Ocean. With every advance does not mean the present state of that 
more territory Was brought under the name but a territory 10 or 12 times as 
Flag: the great Louisiana area first large. It reached from the mouth of 
then in rapid succession Texas, Ore- the Mississippi in a northwesterly di- 
gon, and the Southwest. Between the rection to the Canadian border and 
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the Rocky Mountains. This great Lou- 
isiana, which France claimed by right 
of discovery, was surrendered to Spain 
by the Treaty of Paris, which brought 
our War for Independence to a vic- 
torious end. 

The purchase of this vast area not 
only meant that the Mississippi River 
was now completely within the bound- 
aries of the United States, The pur- 
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chase of this land meant also that this 
whole area would some day be settled 
by American pioneers, In less than 100 
years’ time this is exactly what had 
happened. Thriving cities’grew up in 
what had become our wheat belt. Into 
these cities came thousands of Ameri- 
cans from the eastern states, and thou- 
sands of immigrants from across the 
seas. i 


The Louisiana Purchase, 1805 


Jefferson was President when an 
alarming message came from Europe, 
saying that Napoleon had forced 
Spain to sign a treaty giving the vast 
Louisiana territory to France. To our 
government this meant that the Napo- 

.leonic Wars might be brought over to 
our country, and that the mouth of the 
Mississippi would certainly be under 
French control. 

At that time, in 1802, more than half 
a million American settlers depended 
on the Mississippi for sending their 
farm products down the river to New 
Orleans, where ships would take them 
to Europe and our eastern markets. 
On page 169 you read that Spain had 
once closed the river to our commerce, 
and President Washington had with 
difficulty opened it by making a new 
treaty. Practically all western settlers 
believed that if Napoleon got control 
of the river he would close it to our 
commerce, as Spain had done. Presi- 
dent Jefferson had the same idea when 
he wrote: " Whatever foreign nation 
holds New Orleans is our natural and 
habitual enemy." 


We bought Louisiana, 1803. Robert 
Livingston was then our minister to 
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France. With him was James Monroe, 
later elected President. Jefferson had 
given our representatives definite in- 
structions. 

In order to safeguard our commerce 
by getting control of one side of the 
Mississippi at its mouth, our envoys 
were told to offer as high as $7,000,- 
000 for New Orleans and West Flor- 
ida. This was considered a very high 
price at the time. If Napoleon's agents 
turned down this offer, our envoys 
were to try to get from France a treaty 
giving us the same use of the Missis- 
sippi as Spain had given. As a last re- 
sort, to be used only in case of neces- 
sity, Napoleon was to be told that the 
United States might get control of 
New Orleans by joining Great Britain 
in making war against him. 

Livingston and Monroe were mak- 
ing offers to purchase the land when 
the agents of Napoleon tossed in a 
suggestion which startled them. It 
was: Why don't you get what you 
want by buying the whole Louisiana 
Territory? Though Livingston and 
Monroe had no authority to do so, 
they offered $15,500,000 for Louisiana. 
It was a case of getting all of the ter- 
ritory or none at all. The offer was ac- 
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cepted, and a treaty was signed 
whereby a huge territory became a 
part of the United States. In this area 
today are nearly one-third of our 48 
states. Purchase of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory meant that from its source to 
the sea the Mississippi was now ours 
on both sides, and no foreign power 
could interfere with its growing com- 
merce. 

Napoleon was glad to sell Louisiana 
because the British Navy had spoiled 
his plan for a colonial empire, and he 
was in need of money for his Euro- 
pean wars. Jefferson and the Senate 
were glad to buy Louisiana because 
it added nearly a million square miles 
of land to our territory, doubling the 
size of a country that was already 
huge by European standards. A glance 
at the map on page 227 will show that 
18 states are now wholly or largely in- 
cluded in what was then the Louisiana 
wilderness. 


Lewis and Clark explored the Louisi- < 


ana Purchase. Hardly was the treaty 
signed before Jefferson asked and re- 
ceived from Congress a small appro- 
priation for an exploring expedition. 
He had been ridiculed for buying a 
territory he had never seen. Now he 
must find out what was in it. As lead- 
ers of the expedition he appointed two 
army captains, Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark. Their instructions were 
to find out all they could about our 
new territory, its soil, climate, metals, 
rivers, Indian tribes, plants, and ani- 
mals. 

Knowing that the trip meant two or 
three years of hardship, the captains 
selected about 40 men, and gave them 
a winter's training under military dis- 
cipline. In the spring they started from 
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St. Louis, then a little fur-trading 
town, to row or pole or drag their 
heavy-laden boats up the Missouri 
River. They took this route, which is 
shown on page 221, because trappers 
said that the " Big Muddy," as they 
called it, was the easiest way to 
the western mountains. After seven 
months of tough work they had cov- 
ered about 1,600 miles of the river, 
stopping for a look into nameless riv- 
ers on either side. Meanwhile hunters 
were bringing a supply of fresh meat. 
When progress was stopped by frost 
and snow, they wintered in log huts 
near an Indian village in what is now 
North Dakota. Like most other west- 
ern Indians, this tribe was friendly on 
first meeting white explorers, who 
wisely carried plenty of presents. 

In the spring a third of the men 
were sent back to St. Louis with re- 
ports. The others pushed on, slower 
and slower, to where clear streams 
came leaping down from the Rocky 
Mountains. Here our Louisiana Terri- 
tory ended; but Lewis and Clark were 
determined to go on and see what was 
on the other side. Crossing the Rock- 
ies at a place on the border line of our 
present Idaho and Montana, they fol- 
lowed westward-flowing streams to 
the Snake River, which led them to 
the Columbia. Down this glorious 
"River of the West" they went in 
dugout canoes, and wintered near the 
Pacific coast. 

On the return journey they took a 
different course back to their starting 
point. At times they lived well on the 
abundant game; at other times, espe- 
cially on the Columbia, they nearly 
starved on a few dried fish and some 
wild potatoes which they got in trade 
from the Indians. Except for one man 


L. H. Jorud, Helena, Montana 


The artist has shown how Bird Woman, and Lewis and Clark may have looked. Like Boone, 
these explorers carried long, muzzle-loading rifles. How is the third man equipped? 


who died of disease, and another who 
stayed by choice in the wild country, 
the expedition returned from a 9,000 
mile journey in as fit condition as 
when it set forth. That speaks well for 
the leaders. 


The Record of Lewis and Clark. The 
explorers kept a fascinating day-by- 
day record of their adventures in what 
is now a region of towns, ranches, and 
good roads. It was then a wilderness 
swarming with game, in which one 
might travel for days without a sign 
of human life. Then a band of wild 
riders might be seen following a buf- 
falo herd, or an Indian woman pick- 
ing berries, or a warrior sitting on his 
horse like a sentinel on a distant hill- 
top. Very modestly the account tells of 
danger bravely faced, of hardship 
cheerfully endured, of success well 


won because it was well deserved. The 
account is interesting to read. 

One of the most interesting char- 
acters we meet in its pages is Bird 
Woman, or Sacajawea [sak uh jaw" 
wee ah] as Captain Clark spelled the 
Indian name. When she was a little girl 
of the Shoshone [sho'shohn] tribe, 
Bird Woman had been stolen by Sioux 
[soo] warriors who took her far away 
to Dakota, where Lewis and Clark 
first met her. Gladly they accepted her 
offer to guide them through the Rock- 
ies, where no explorer had ever been. 
She was longing to return to her child- 
hood home, and her meeting with her |. 
own people reads like a scene from a 
play. 

As the expedition followed up the 
Missouri to the mountains, the river 
split into several branches and no man 
knew which to follow. Captain Lewis 
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was scouting ahead with a few men 
when he spied four Indians picking 
wild plums; a girl first, then two 
women, and one other who might be 
a boy or a little old man. Leaving his 
companions, the captain went for- 
ward alone; but at sight of his face, 
tanned by the sun and the smoke of 
many campfires, the berrypickers mis- 
took him for an Indian of some other 
tribe and ran away. He was following 
them through the brush, a dangerous 
thing to do, when he came upon an 
old woman sitting on the ground with 
a girl beside her. And that suggests the 
bravest deed of the entire expedition, 
though the account kept by the explor- 
ers does not explain it. 

The old woman, being slow of foot, 
waited to be killed that she might help 
the others to escape, and the little girl 
would not leave her. The two spoke 
not a word as they bowed their heads 
- to their knees, as if expecting death. 
Lifting them to their feet the captain 
offered presents — glass beads and a 
bit of ribbon. At their look of wonder, 
of unbelief, he pulled up a sleeve to 
show that his skin was white. Then out 
of her hiding came the other woman 
to receive her present from the white 
man. Of the boy nothing was seen; but 
he was not cowardly, as they were 
soon to know. 

As a friendly message to their tribe, 
Captain Lewis was painting the wom- 
en's face with vermilion, a bright 
red color, and they were laughing at 
his “beauty treatment" when a war 
whoop rose above the' thunder of run- 
ning horses. All around them the 
bushes were ripped open as 60 war- 
riors burst out. The boy had told them 
of enemies near at hand. As the cap- 
tain flung up a hand, palm forward, in 
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the Indian sign of peace, the women 
sprang before him, shouting, ^ White 
man! Friend! White man!" Warriors 
leaped from their horses to hear their 
story, and to accept the captain's beck- 
oned invitation to follow him. 

As they neared the paleface camp, 
Bird Woman came running to meet 
them with glad cries. At a glance she > 
had recognized the warriors; they 
were Shoshones, her own people. One 
of the women had been her playmate 
as a child. A greater surprise came 
when she asked who was chief of the 
tribe, and was told, “ Camawait, your 
brother, who has long mourned you as 
dead." 

By such a chance meeting was the 
greatest problem of Lewis and Clark 
happily solved. From these- friendly 
Indians they could get pack horses to 
carry their supplies, and guides to 
show them a way over the Great Di- 
vide. This was the name given to the 
high mountains, west of which all 
streams ran into the Pacific Ocean, 
and east of which all streams ran into 
the Gulf of Mexico by way of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


Zebulon Pike led another exploring 
party in 1805. General Pike, an army. 
officer, was the first explorer to go far 
up the Mississippi to see from what 
little spring or big lake the great river 
came. The next year he crossed the 
Great Plains and reached the Rockies 
far south of where Lewis and Clark 
had crossed them. 

Pikes Peak in Colorado was named 
for this explorer; and a noble monu- 
ment it is, raising its head 14,000 feet 
into the blue. On another expedition, 
he went below the Louisiana Territory 
to explore what is now our Southwest. 
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It was then a vast unmapped region, 
claimed by Spain and regarded as a 
part of Mexico. 

Pike found the Indians west of the 


, Mississippi very different from those 


on the other side of the river. Indians 
of the East traveled on foot or by ca- 
noe, Indians of the Plains were mostly 
riders who counted their wealth in 
horses, and who regarded horse steal- 
ing from an enemy as a part of every 
warriors training. Near every village 
grazed a big horse herd, tended by 
boys; and horse racing was a favorite 
sport. From his large band of horses 
every Indian selected the fastest for 
buffalo running, and another, more 
enduring, for the war trail. 

Indian ponies were tough little 
horses that could scamper over rough 
country like jack rabbits, and live on 
sun-cured grass, and go all day or two 
days without water. Strange to say, 
they were all descended from a few 
finer horses that escaped from early 


Spanish explorers. In the course of 
years these runaways increased in 
number until, as wild mustangs, Or 
“pbroomtails,” they ranged over the 
whole western country, where some 
of them may still be seen running in 
small bands. 

Indians caught and half tamed some 
of these mustangs, and under Indian 
care the herds increased to thou- 
sands, When our pioneers entered the 
West, a few trade goods, such as to- 
bacco, powder, knives, or cloth, would 
buy as many Indian ponies as they 
needed; and practically all travel was 
on horseback. Distances were too 
great and water holes too far apart 
for safe journeying on foot. That is 
why horse stealing was long regarded 
by white men as the worst of crimes. 
To shoot a man meant, at worst, a 
quick death; to steal his horse meant, 
aside from the danger of being scalped 
by Indian riders, a slow death by thirst 
or starvation. 


Purchase of Florida Rounded Our Southern Boundary 


Florida was added to our territory 
in two parts at different times, as the 
map on page 997 indicates. When 


< Florida belonged to Spain it included 


not only our present Florida, but a 
strip from 40 to 80 miles wide which 
extended westward, like a thrust-out 
arm, to the Mississippi River. The ob- 
ject of this extension, called West 
Florida, was to give Spain a hold on 
the seacoast with its many harbors, 
where forts could be built to control 
the Gulf of Mexico. To and fro in the 
Gulf went hundreds of ships, trading 
between New Orleans and all the 
ports of Europe and of our eastern 


states. It seemed only natural to many 
Americans that Florida and East Flor- 
ida ought to be part of the United 
States. 


How we took West Florida. Our gov- 
ernment wanted West Florida for two 
reasons. Old maps pictured it as a part 
of the Louisiana Territory which had 
been purchased from France; and our 
new states of Alabama and Mississippi 
were rapidly filling with settlers. They 
needed seaports on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Such ports were near at hand; but 
they might as well be far away while 
Spain held a little strip of the coast 
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which many believed was ours by 
right. We took steps to acquire that 
coastal strip. 1 

Several attempts to settle the matter 
peaceably were all turned down by 
the Spanish government. A crisis came 
in 1810, when a few American traders 
in West Florida set up an independent 
colony, and appealed to Congress for 
protection. President Madison an- 
swered by sending troops to take pos- 
session of the territory. They met no 
opposition, and West Florida was an- 
nexed to the United States. 

Spain objected to the annexation. 
That is why she made no attempt to 
return runaway slaves who crossed 
the border into East Florida, no at- 
tempt to control the pirates who at- 
tacked our shipping, no attempt to 
stop certain British subjects who 
roused Indians to take the warpath 
against us during our second war with 
Great Britain. So much damage was 
done on our southern border that 
American citizens had claims amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 against the Spanish 


government. 


We insisted on buying East Florida. 
Another crisis appeared in 1818, when 
Seminole Indians took the warpath 
into southern Georgia and Alabama. 
One war party was led by an English 
adventurer and was armed by a Scot- 
tish trader, both British subjects. 
President Monroe sent General Jack- 
son with 1,200 frontiersmen to deal 
with these raiding Indians. His orders 
were to drive them out of American 
territory, but not to cross the border 
into Spanish territory. That would be 
an act of war against a friendly power. 
Jackson claimed that he had a secret 
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order from the President to take forci- 
ble possession of Florida; but Monroe 
denied that any such order had been 
given. 

We do not know the truth of the 
matter, and probably never will know. 
The facts are that Jackson did what 
he thought should be done, and did it 
in rugged frontier fashion. After chas- 
ing the Indians back to Florida, he 
crossed the border to capture Pensa- 
cola and another Spanish fort on the 
Gulf coast, In one fort were the British 
subjects who had roused the Indians, 
and who thought themselves quite 
safe, Jackson tried them by a military 
court, which sentenced one to be 
hanged and the other to be shot. Then 
he was recalled by order of President 
Monroe before he could finish captur- 
ing the last Spanish fort in the Florida 
colony. England was stirred to anger 
by such treatment of British subjects; 
but nothing was done about it because 
John Quincy Adams, our able Secre- 
tary of State, persuaded the British 
government that the two troublemak- 
ers had gotten what they deserved. 

Spain was also angry, as well she 
might be, but Adams answered that 
the time had come to settle a trouble- 
some matter. Therefore, said he, Spain 
must either control Florida or else 
cede it, that is, give it up to the United 
States at a price. Not being able to 
manage the colony, Spain agreed to 
give up Florida. Her price was that we 
would pay the five million dollar dam- 
age claims, and settle the boundary 
line between Spanish-owned Texas 
and our Louisiana Territory. We 
agreed to this arrangement and Flor- 
ida became a part of the United 
States in 1819. 


———— M — a 
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The Lone Star State Joined the Union 


Spanish explorers discovered what 
is now Texas and claimed it as part 
of their great Mexican colony. After 
about 200 years of misrule by Span- 
ish governors, the people of Mexico 
won their independence and estab- 
lished.a new nation, the republic of 
Mexico, in 1821. Texas was then a ter- 
ritory of the Mexican nation, under an 
appointed Mexican governor. The 
only inhabitants of the greater part of 
Texas, which is larger than all our 
New England states combined, were 
a few tribes of warlike Indians. Scat- 
tered along its southern border were 
a few tiny mission villages inhabited 
by Mexicans who spoke the Spanish 
language and were accustomed to the 
Spanish way of living. 


Americans settled in Texas in 1821. A 
company of 300 families were the first 
of our countrymen to settle in Texas, 
by permission of the Mexican govern- 
ment. Their leader was Stephen Aus- 
tin, in whose honor the present city of 
Austin was named. Hardly were they 
settled when they were building 
houses, planting food crops, preparing 
cotton fields, and raising horses and 
cattle. 

A few hard-riding, straight-shoot- 
ing American frontiersmen had helped 
Mexico to win its independence that 
same year, and their help was not for- 
gotten. When it became known that 
more American families would come 
to Texas if they could get free land, 
the Mexican government offered seven 
square miles, or more than 4000 acres, 
to every family. In response to this 
generous offer about 40,000 arrived 


within the next few months. Others 
were on their way when suddenly the 
Mexican government forbade any 
more Americans to settle in the terri- 
tory. 

One reason for this action was a re- 
port that many Americans were com- 
ing with the intention to make Texas 
a part of the United States. We do not 
know whether that report was true or 
false, but the Mexican government 
was beginning to be troubled by set- 
tlers who were determined to govern 
themselves in their own way instead 
of taking orders from their appointed 
Mexican governor. Another reason 
was that settlers from our southern 
states had brought Negro slaves with 
them to cultivate the new cotton fields. 
This was against the law because Mex- 
ico had abolished slavery in all her 
states and territories. 


"Texas became the Lone Star Republic, 
1836. Americans in Texas lived in 
100 or more communities, small and 
widely scattered. Here or there was a 
village which served as a trading cen- 
ter; around it for a distance of 50 miles 
spread the ranches and plantations. 
Every such community elected its own 
officials, and lived at peace with its 
few Spanish-speaking neighbors until 
a new actor appeared on the Mexican 
stage. This was Santa Anna, who pro- 
claimed himself President of Mexico 
and leader of all its forces. 

Texans had expected this change in ' 
Mexican affairs and were ready to 
meet it. First they called a convention, 
which demanded that Texas be made 
a state of the Mexican nation on an 
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equality with other states. When this 
demand was refused by Santa Anna a 
second convention gathered, grim but 
orderly. It declared Texas to be an in- 
dependent republic. Like another dec- 
laration in 1776 it meant a war for in- 
dependence. The Texans adopted for 
their symbola blue flag with one white 
star. So Texas got the name, * Lone 
Star State." 

Before a Texan army could be or- 
ganized, fighting began near the Gulf 
coast, where Santa Anna was en- 
camped. The most famous of several 
early battles occurred at the Alamo, 
near what was then the village of San 
Antonio. The Alamo [aluh moh], a 
Spanish name for cottonwood tree, 
was a church with its school and hos- 
pital, but Mexican soldiers had turned 
it into a fort by erecting a strong wall 
around its yard and buildings. In this 
enclosure about 180 Americans made 
their last stand, led by Colonel Bowie 
and Colonel Travis. To join them 
came Davy Crockett, a scout whose 
fame rivals that of Daniel Boone, the 
Kentucky pioneer. 

For nearly two weeks, with little 
food, the Texans held off a besieging 
army. When the walls were at last bat- 
tered down by cannon fire, Mexican 
soldiers rushed in to find that only five 
Texans were on their feet. The rest 
were dead or dying. The five survivors 
and the sick in hospital were killed. 
News of their heroic defense was 
brought to our country by swift riders. 
Then from the states in the South men 
came on sweat-streaked horses to join 
the Texan fight for independence, and 
“Remember the Alamo!” was their 
battle cry. 

Within a week of the Alamo defeat 
another Texan army was on the march, 


Wide World Photos 


General Samuel es defeated the Mexi- 
cans at San Jacinto and became President of 
Texas. This picture of the great Texan was 
painted by S. Seymor Thomas. 


Tt was small, less than 800 all told, but 
very effective because it was com- 
posed of men who had used rifles since 
boyhood. In command of it was Sam 
Houston, a Tennessee frontiersman. 
At the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
1836, his little force not only routed 
the Mexican army but captured over 
1,300 prisoners, Among the captives 
was Santa Anna, who was set free on 
his promise, which he broke, to have 
Texan independence acknowledged 
by his government. 

More fighting was expected; but 
that one victory of San Jacinto ended 
the war. Texas became in fact an in- 
dependent republic, so acknowledged 
by several governments besides our 
own, with Sam Houston as its first 
president. Ever since then April 21 has 
been in Texas, what June 17 or Bunker 
Hill Day, has been in Massachusetts, a 


state holiday. ( 
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Texas entered the Union, 1845. Soon 
after Americans began to enter Texas 
our government tried to avoid trouble 
with Mexico by buying the territory. 
These efforts failed because Mexico 
refused to consider the matter, and 
nothing more could be done until 
Texas became an independent repub- 
lic. Then, when it seemed that a way 
was open for Texas to become an 
American state, two objections ap- 
peared; one in Mexico, the other in 
our own country. 

Mexican officials claimed that Texas 
was not a republic but a rebellious 
province. They maintained that this 
rebellion would soon be crushed, and 
warned that Mexico would declare 
war on the United States if we tried 
to help the Texans. At the same time, 
most of our northern states objected 
because Texas would enter the Union 
as a slaveholding state. As we shall see 
on page 324, the question of slavery 
was then dividing our country into op- 
posing sections, the South and the 
North. Because the two sections could 
not agree, and because war with Mex- 
ico was the last thing our government 
wanted, Texas remained for nine years 
a republic by itself. Naturally we ask: 
What was it that caused the change of 
opinion which led to the admission of 
this new state? 

The first answer is that about four- 
fifths of the people living in Texas 
wanted to join the Union, the other 
fifth being Mexicans whose wishes we 
do not know. The people of our fron- 
tier states also wanted it. Among them 
was a growing belief that our frontier, 
having crossed the Mississippi, should 
not halt its march until it reached the 
Pacific. 

Another answer is that a feeling of 
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alarm spread through our country 
when it was told, with some truth, that 
Great Britain and France were trying 
to persuade Mexico to acknowledge 
Texan independence, on condition 
that Texas keep out of the United 
States. The object of British and 
French statesmen was to have a great 
cotton country with which they could 
deal on better terms than with our 
southern states. If they succeeded, 
there was danger that from her im- 
mense territory Texas might grant or 
sell enough land for a French or Brit- 
ish colony, and we would again have 
a strong foreign power on our fron- 
tier. 

The objection of northern men to 
admitting another slave state was 
overcome in the presidential election 
of 1844. In this election the admission 
of Texas was an issue, that is, a ques- 
tion to be decided by the voters. One 
of the candidates was Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky; another was James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee. That both came from 
what was then the West indicates the 
growing influence of our frontier. Clay 
tried to win both parties by keeping 
silent about the Texas question. Polk 
came out strongly for admitting Texas, 
which pleased our southern states, and 
also for “taking” Oregon, which 
pleased our northern states. Polk was 
elected, and his election was consid- 
ered an order from the American peo- 
ple to go ahead with his plan to ac- 
quire Texas. So, just before Polk took 
office in 1845, his predecessor, Presi- 
dent Tyler, signed a resolution passed 
by the House and Senate making 
Texas a state of the Union. 

So the Lone Star Republic ended 
and a new star, the 28th, was added to 
the national Flag. We had bought 
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West Florida and Louisiana without 
consulting their Spanish or French in- 
habitants; but Texas, after winning 


her independence, came to us by vote 
of her own people, a tribute to the 27 
states she joined. 


Agreement about Oregon Gave Us Our Northwest 


In an old book we are told that Ore- 
gon was the Indian name for a mighty 
“River of the West" which we now 
call the Columbia. Until about a cen- 
tury ago, Oregon meant not the pres- 
ent state of that name but a huge ter- 
ritory, about 500 miles wide by 1,200 
miles long, between California and 
Alaska. Spain had then several colo- 
nies in California, and Russia had one 
colony in Alaska. 


Fur traders led the way. About the time 
our federal government was formed, 
in 1788, a few ships began to leave our 
eastern ports to sail around Cape 
Horn, on the tip of South America, and 
up the Pacific to Oregon. They were 
loaded with cloth, blankets, knives, 
glass beads, and other trinkets which 
would be offered to coast Indians in 
exchange for furs. Any kind of fur was 
profitable, but the hope of every cap- 
tain was to get sea-otter skins, the 
most valuable of all. If successful, he 
might sail across the Pacific to China, 
Where rich officials would pay a high 
price for sea-otter furs. With this 
money he could buy tea or silk or 
chinaware, on which he might make 
big profits by bringing them across 
the Pacific, round the tip of South 
America, to American buyers. 

Before a captain sailed on the Ore- 
gon voyage some of his young friends 
would come to him, each saying, 
“Take a little venture for me.” For ex- 
ample, a girl might bring five hard- 
cared dollars as a “venture.” With it 


the friendly captain would buy red 
cloth or glass beads, and these he 
would trade for a sea-otter skin. In 
China he would sell the skin for $100 
or more, and with the money buy tea 
or silk, which he brought home to be 
sold for twice what he paid for it. 

These trading ships learned little 
about Oregon except where to find the 
best harbors. To find Indians who 
could be trusted was a more danger- 
ous matter. There were many tribes on 
the coast, some so treacherous that 
when a fleet of canoes put out from 
shore only one at a time would be per- 
mitted to approach the anchored 
trader, Even so it sometimes hap- 
pened, while a few warriors were of- 
fering their furs in trade, that one of 
them, having counted the crew, would 
plunge overboard with a^wild yell. At 
that signal the other canoes rushed in, 
and the fight might end with the ship 
plundered, the crew killed, and all 
ventures lost. 


Trappers, or mountain men, explored 
the whole region. First to enter the in- 
terior of Oregon were trappers from 
our western frontier, which was then 
in the Mississippi Valley. They were 
after beavers, chiefly, because beaver 
fur was used in Europe and America 
for making tall hats. So great was the 
demand that soon there were few 
beavers left in eastern streams. Then 
the trappers had to go beyond the 
frontier to find streams in which beav- - 
ers were plentiful. In this respect they 
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There was a time when there were black bears 
in all our states. These bears were seldom 
dangerous. 


were like farmers who went beyond 
the frontier to find land that had never 
been plowed. 

For protection in Indian country, 
trappers left our frontier in strong 
bands. The common method was for 
a fur company to engage 40 or more 
men, who arrived at the starting point 
in buckskin clothes, each with his rifle, 
knife, tomahawk, and a little bag con- 
taining thread, an awl, a few buttons 
and whatever else he thought he must 

. have. For each item of his outfit, fur- 
nished by the company, he agreed to 
pay so many beaver skins, 30 for a 
mule, 20 for six traps, or eight for a 
Hudson Bay blanket, or one for each 
“twist” of tobacco. Some trapper 
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bands went up the Missouri in boats; 
others across the plains with pack 
horses. Upon entering the mountain 
country, trappers paired off and scat- 
tered, each pair to trap ir. some lonely 
valley that no white man had ever seen 
before. Occasionally one would go off 
quite alone to scout the wild country 
for a stream with plenty of beaver. 
When the trapping season was over, 
seldom did the whole band gather at 
the meeting place for the return jour- 
ney. Almost always a few were miss- 
ing, and only the vulture, a dark bird 
the Indians called “keeper of secrets,” 
knew where they had died. 

Everywhere in the West these 
lonely trappers, or mountain men as 
they called themselves, were our first 
explorers. Not a stream or valley or 
glen in the mighty mountain ranges 
that stretch from Canada to Mexico 
could long remain hidden from their 
searching eyes. From them it was first 
learned that Oregon was rich in farm 
land as well as in furs. That is why 
Lewis and Clark, as you read on page 
222. went over the Rockies to see a 
more distant territory that trappers 
said would some day be ours. 


Three nations claimed Oregon. Spain 
had once claimed the whole territory 
of Oregon because her explorers were 
the first white men to see it; but in 
1819 she gave up her claim to the 
northern part. Russia had also claimed 
the whole territory, but later with- 
drew her claim to the southern part. 
England claimed the middle part for 
two reasons. Captain Cook, one of her 
greatest explorers, had landed on Van- 
couver Island in 1778. England's other 
argument was that a treaty with Spain 


^ 


had given British subjects the right to. 
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trade in the interior. England gave 
control of the country to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and trappers and trad- 
ers came down from Canada to build 
forts in the Columbia Valley. 

In reply to these British cla 
United States pointed out tha! 
tain Gray in the trading shi 
bia was first td enter the R 
of the West, Avhich he named for his 
ship in 1792. Moreover, Oregon was 
regarded by some Americans as a part 
of Louisiana, which we had bought 
from Napoleon in 1808. The United 
States had two more arguments. Lewis 
and Clark had mapped the unknown 
country jn 1805, and an\American fur 
company, organized by John Jacob 
Astor, had planted Astoria as the first 
trading station in the whole Oregon 
country in 1811. 

With three nations claiming the 
Oregon territory, shown on page 921, 
the question was, “Who shall have 
it?” \ That question would be an- 
swered, as in the early days of Amer- 
ica, by the nation that sent homemak- 
ers to posséss a land that others only 


claimed. / 


American pioneers settled in Oregon, 
1834. A step toward solution of the 
Oregon question was taken, unexpect- 
edly, by some Indians, whom Lewis 
and Clark had kindly treated on their 
voyage down the Columbia. After a 
powwow of the tribes, four chiefs 
mounted their best horses and headed 
eastward across mountains and plains 
for St. Louis. Their purpose was to 
ask that white teachers be sent to help 
their people. Three of these chiefs 
died before their perilous journey 
ended. Only one returned to tell his 
tribe that white teachers were coming. 


appeal, the most famous are Jason 
Lee, a minister, and Marcus Whitman, 
a physician. Their wives, who went 
with them, were the first white women 
to cross the Rockies. These heroic mis- 
sionaries did more than plant the first 
colony in Oregon, in 1854. They also 
planted the Flag there, and the Flag 
remained after Dr. Whitman and 12 
of his followers were killed by the In- 
dians whom they had come to help. 
Other settlements were established. 
Among them was a farming commu- 
nity in the beautiful Willamette [wil 
uhmet] Valley, where Salem now 
stands. 

The first homemakers came by sail- 
ing ship around Cape Horn; but the 
long sea voyage was too slow, too 
stormy, and the cattle needed for 
farming could not be carried in a 
crowded ship. An overland route must 
be followed if Oregon was ever to be 
won, and our first missionaries had 
proved that wagons could cross the 
Rockies by following old buffalo paths 
that Indians had used before white 
men appeared. 

So it happened in the spring of 1843 
that a company of about 60 families 
started west from Independence, Mis- 
souri, in a long train of canvas-topped 
wagons, called prairie schooners. This 
route is shown on page 221. Others 
followed their overland trail to Ore- 
gon, and their coming alarmed the 
British-owned Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, which wanted to keep the whole 
region as a trapping ground. A dan- 
gerous problem arose when this pow- 
erful company, having warned Ameri- 
can settlers that they were on British 
territory, began to gather an armed 
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Covered wagons rolled westward to the forks of the Oregon and California Trail. Which fork 
in this “ still" from the film “ The Covered Wagon " led toward Oregon? 


force to drive them out. In our coun- 
try there was talk of taking forcible 
possession of Oregon as far north as 
Alaska, and England heard equally 
foolish talk of taking Oregon as far 
south as California. 

Meanwhile, our pioneers were pre- 
paring to fight for their rights when 
the British and American govern- 
ments appointed commissioners to 
settle the matter peaceably. The com- 
missioners met as reasonable men, and 
a treaty was made by which Oregon 
was fairly divided. The southern half, 
including the whole Columbia Valley 
and the present states of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho came to us. The 
northern half, now a part of western 
Canada, became British territory, as 
the maps of today show. 

Thus another great land was won 
not by statesmen or armies but by men 
and women who crossed the Rockies, 
as their fathers and mothers had 


crossed the Appalachians, to make 
new homes in “the country beyond 
the mountains." 


The Oregon and California Trail. With 
the first settlements in Oregon our 
frontier moved in one stride from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific. Between 
the old and the new frontier were 
1,000 miles of prairie, and another 
1,000 miles of mountainous country. 
Through and over this vast region, 
used only by Indian tribes as a hunt- 
ing ground, the Oregon Trail wound 
its solitary way. 

The danger of such a trail was too 
great for any family to dare it alone. 
Forty or 50 families would gather in 
the Mississippi Valley, each with a 
covered wagon and a few cattle. To- 
gether they formed a wagon train. 
Usually they hired a mountain man as 
guide, appointed a leader, and elected 
a “council” to settle matters in dis- 
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pute. The start was always made in 
springtime, when new grass offered 
food for cattle, and every wagon train 
left its mark in the prairie soil. To 
avoid old ruts, which became bog 
holes in rainy weather, new ruts were 
worn, more and more, until what had 
been a buffalo path became in places 
a mile-wide ribbon of wagon tracks. 

So many families headed west after 
1843 that, it was said, our country had 
* caught the Oregon fever." Then gold 
was discovered in California in 1848, 
and homemakers were joined by a 
greater number who had “caught the 
gold fever.” From a count kept at Fort 
Laramie, we know that over 9,000 
wagons passed westward in the four 
spring months of 1850 alone. In them 
were 2.200 women and children; rid- 
ing alongside, or driving cattle 
through a dust cloud in the rear were 
37,000 men and boys. 

Land seekers with their families, 
and gold seekers who were mostly 
homeless men, both followed the same 
route as far as the mountains. About 
300 miles beyond South Pass in the 
Rockies was Fort Bridger, named for 
a famous scout. There the trail 
“forked,” one fork leading northwest 
to Oregon, the other southwest to Cali- 
' fornia. So the name was changed to 
the Oregon and California Trail as 
you will see on the map on page 221. 


A pioneer journey. Over the long Ore- 
gon Trail a wagon train seemed to 
crawl at a snail's pace. A day's prog- 
ress was from two to 20 miles, vary- 
ing with the distance between water- 
ing places and the “ luck of the road.” 
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a dozen ox-teams united to pull the 
wagons one by one up a hill; or a week 
might be wasted in waiting for safe 
crossing of a flooded river. 

Before sunset the leading wagon 
swung to left or right and circled to 
the rear, other wagons following and 
drawing until they formed a 
compact circle. Into it a few riding 
horses were taken at twilight, and the 
opening was closed by a chain. Other 
horses with the cattle outside, 
under guard which was changed every 
three hours. Supper was cooked over 
little fires, after which the whole com- 
pany gathered to sing hymns, or to 
hear a violin played, or to dance to the 
lively tune of “Oh Susanna!” Then 
sentinels were posted; women disap- 

with their children under the 
canvas tops; men and boys bedded on 
the ground under the wagons. 

Indians might now try to stampede 
the horses and run them off, but not 
to attack the camp because most tribes 
thought it “bad medicine” to start a 
fight in the darkness. By day it was 
different, for then the Indian danger 
was always near, yet always hidden. 
As the wagon train straightened out at 
sunrise for another day's march, far 
ahead rode a mountain man. Keen 
eyes watched him as he topped every 
rise of ground for a look around. At 
his waved signal, whips cracked like 
pistols as drivers rushed the wagons 
into a defensive circle. Then over the 
rise might sweep a line of mounted 
warriors, yelling their war cry. Some- 
times they were beaten off; some- 
times only skeletons and half-burned 
wheels marked the spot where another 
wagon train had made its last stand 
against the Indians. 
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The Southwest Became American Soil in 1848 


What was called the Southwest in 
1848 now includes New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, Utah, Nevada, and 
a part of Colorado. One who visits this 
sunny land will find reminders of old 
Spain. Many of the dwelling houses 
are built in a bright-colored Spanish 
style. Many names of southwestern 
towns or rivers or mountains are 
named for Spanish saints, Among such 
places are Santa Fe and San Diego. 
You will find Spanish names on any 
map of this region today. And some of 
its villages and churches are the oldest 
to be found in our country. 

The explanation is that Spain 
brought her language, customs, and 
religion to the Southwest before our 
first English colonies were planted. It 
was called the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, and was ruled by a Spanish gov- 
ernor who had his palace at Santa Fe 
[san’tuh fay]. Spanish rule ended 
.. when Mexico won its independence in 
1821, as told on page 228, and a Mexi- 
can governor appeared in the old pal- 
ace, which is still standing to remind 
us of the early days. None of these 
governors knew where New Mexico 
began or ended. On the southern and 
western borders were a few settle- 
ments, but the vast interior of the ter- 
ritory had never been mapped or even 
explored. 


Spanish padres were teachers and lead- 
ers. In reading any story of the South- 
west we find two foreign words, pa- 
dres [pah'drays] and. conquistadores 
[con kees'tah doh'rays], which have 
been taken into our language. The 
conquistadores, meaning conquerors, 


were military leaders whose method 
of dealing with Indians was often 
harsh and cruel. The padres or priests 
(padre means “ father”) were men of 
good will who came afoot from Mex- 
ico to establish Indian missions. They 
taught the natives not only the Chris- 
tian religion but also how to live by 
farming; and how to make gardens 
and orchards of the dry soil by irriga- 
tion. One tribe might receive the 
teaching gladly, and honor the teacher 
as a friend; another tribe might have 


: nothing to do with the white man’s re- 


ligion or his farm or his way of living. 
Some of the padres were killed; some 
died of hunger or thirst; but others of 
the same brave kind followed them 
and continued their work. 

These faithful priests gathered thou- 
sands of Indians into many missions 
along the coast of California. Each of 
the larger missions had its church, 
school, and hospital. Tile-roofed 
houses clustered around the mission 
plaza or open square. Nearby an In- 
dian village grew up. 

A change came when these Spanish 
missions, each a center of peace and 
good will, came under the control of 
the Mexican government soon after 
Mexico became independent. Some 
were sold and others plundered by 
greedy officials. Their people, both 
whites and Indians, were neglected. 
Under winter rain or summer sun most 
of their beautiful buildings slowly 


crumbled into ruin. 


Spanish dons had big ranches. Among 
other Spanish pioneers of the South- 
west were noblemen who came in 
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quest of free land. They were called 
dons, a title of respect. Slowly they 
made their way up from Mexico to 
establish ranches along the southern 
border of odr present New Mexico, 
and around every mission in Califor- 
nia. Always they settled in a valley 
which offered the two essentials of 
ranching, grass and water, and pres- 
ently their cattle were numbered by 
thousands. 

Most of these early ranches were 
granted by favor of the Spanish gov- 
ernment, and are still called Spanish 
Grants. Some of them were so large 
that an owner could ride all day on a 
fast horse without crossing his own 
land. Here in a fine house the don 
lived most comfortably with his fam- 
ily. At a distance were the adobe 
houses of his many servants, and of 
vaqueros [vah kay’rohs] or cowboys 
who looked up to him as master and 
friend. Such was his kindness to stran- 
gers that travelers were welcomed, 
and one who stayed a week or a month 
must not think of offering to pay for 
food and lodging. The influence of the 
Spanish dons, of their pride, their hos- 
pitality, their courtesy, and their good 
manners, is strong in our Southwest 
even to this day. 


American trappers explored the region. 
While the Southwest was under Span- 
ish control Americans were forbidden 
to enter; but this meant nothing to the 
mountain men, or trappers, who were 
accustomed to go where they pleased. 
Coming in larger numbers after Mex- 
ican rule began in 1822, they searched 
out every valley and game trail from 
Oregon to Texas. Once a small com- 
pany of men crossed the Sierra Moun- 
tains to winter in California, where 
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people of the nearest mission wel- 
comed them, and the Mexican gover- 
nor had too healthy a respect for their 
fighting quality to order them out. 

Among these mountain men was Kit 
Carson, a famous western scout and 
Indian fighter. He guided many a cov- 
ered-wagon train on its dangerous 
way into the Southwest, and was em- 
ployed by our Government to guide 
an exploring expedition into the un- 
known country between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific. Once, with 
the help of a few Mexicans he did 
what even western men called impos- 
sible. He drove 6,000 sheep over the 
mountains to California. Another time 
he drove 50 horses from his ranch to 
Fort Laramie on the Oregon Trail, a 
distance of 500 miles through un- 
mapped country; and did it alone. 
While living quietly in New Mexico, 
he was appointed Indian Agent for the 
territory. This was à good appoint- 
ment because the Indians trusted 
“Little Warrior, as they called the 
man who had often fought them. He 
knew woodcraft as well as they knew 
it, and he never broke his word. Any 
treaty he made with the Indians was 
faithfully kept. 

The most famous explorer of the 
Southwest was John C. Frémont, who 
was called the Pathfinder because, in 
the service of our government, he 
spent half a lifetime exploring the Far 
West. At one time his name was $0 
well known that he was nominated for 
the presidency, but failed to win the 
election. His reports are very interest- 
ing reading; but it should be remem- 
bered of this * Pathfinder " that every 
path he found was pointed out to him 
by Kit Carson or by other mountain 
men whose names are now forgotten. 
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migrated westward 


to what is now Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Traders were quick to follow the 
trappers when they learned that Span- 
ish and Mexican settlers were eager to 
buy American cloth, tools, and house- 
hold furnishings of every kind. Trad- 
ers to California went by ship around 
Cape Horn, and made a profit by ex- 
changing their goods for hides, wool, 
and other ranch products. Traders to 
the nearer Southwest went overland 
by wagon train to Santa Fe, then the 
trading center of an immense region. 
American goods could there be ex- 
changed for coined silver or gold, 
which came from mines that Indians 
knew before white men came into 
their country. 


Mormons planted a religious colony in 
1847. The Mormons, a large group of 
people whose religious ideas differed 
from those of other Christians, lived 


mostly in Illinois. They decided to 
move into the Far West, over a long 
and dangerous route. Their leader at 
the time and for many years afterward 
was Brigham Young. 

From the Illinois settlement a scout- 
ing party was sent ahead with orders 
to select a good place for the new 
home, and then to plant a food crop 
that might be ready to harvest when 
other Mormons arrived on the scene. 
The scouts followed the Oregon Trail 
westward to South Pass in the Rocky 
Mountains, where they turned south- 
ward on what later became the Cali- 
fornia Trail. They ended their long 
search in a valley encircled by moun- 
tains on the shore of Great Salt Lake, 
in what is now Utah shown on the 
map on page 227. At that time, this 
was in Mexican territory, but the Mex- 
ican government paid no attention to 
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what went on so far away from Mex- 
ico City. 

The loneliness of this hidden valley, 
which was known only to a few moun- 
tain men, was one reason why the 
Mormons selected it. In our eastern 
states, where they had made earlier 
settlements, some of their religious be- 
liefs had caused trouble with their 
neighbors. Here in Utah, they thought, 
they would never have any neighbors 
except people of their own kind, with 
whom they could live in peace. 

The first work of the advance party 
was to dig canals, through which 
enough water could be brought down 
from the mountains to irrigate a few 
acres of desert soil. Food crops were 
planted; and riders were sent back 
with word that everything was now 
ready for the great journey. Then from 
distant Illinois 1,000 covered wagons, 
mostly drawn by oxen, set forth to 
cross 1,500 miles of prairie and moun- 
tain. 

At last the Mormons reached the 
end of their journey. The whole com- 
pany went promptly to work at dig- 
ging more canals, planting more acres, 
and building little mills and work- 
shops. Mormon colonists were deter- 
mined to govern themselves as an in- 
dependent religious body. They in- 
tended to make the land support them, 
and they planned to make by hand la- 
bor whatever clothing, furniture, and 
tools they needed. They wanted to 
have nothing more to do with any 
state or with any other government. 
They expected to be self-governing, 
self-supporting, and wholly independ- 
ent of the big, outside world to which 
they thought they had said farewell. 

The amazing thing about these 


This monument in Salt Lake City honors the 
seagulls who devoured the grasshoppers that 
threatened to destroy the first crops the 
Mormons had planted. 


Mormon pioneers is that they suc- 
ceeded in doing what no other colo- 
nists had ever done. They were rap- 
idly spreading out to make new farms 
and cattle ranches when our war with 
Mexico began. As a result of it, the 
United States took possession of the 
whole Southwest, and to Utah came 
new settlers who would not submit to 
Mormon government. Nor would the 
Mormons at first submit to any gov- 
ernment but their own. After about 40 
years of trouble, with some fighting, 
all the Mormon settlements became a 
part of Utah Territory, which was gov- 
erned by Congress until it entered the 
Union as an equal state in 1896. 

The first camp that Mormon pio- 
neers made in the sagebrush near 
Great Salt Lake and called the City 
of Zion, is now Salt Lake City, one of 
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the most beautiful in the United 
States. The Mormon Church or 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter- 
Day Saints, has the same religious 
liberty that is granted to all other 
churches. Of late years, music from 
the great choir in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City is broadcast by 
radio to be enjoyed by listeners all 
over our country. 


The Santa Fe Trail led to the South- 
west. The Santa Fe Trail was used 
chiefly by traders. Unlike the Oregon 
Trail which was followed by home- 
makers, this famous route began at 
Kansas City as you may see on page 
221. There it turned southward to cross 
hundreds of miles of buffalo plains be- 
fore creeping over a pass in the Rock- 
ies and coming at last to journey's end 
at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

One of the first to travel over the 
new trail was William Becknell. He 
raised the money for a wagon train by 
taking his neighbors into partnership, 
each contributing from $10 to $50 as 
a “venture.” His was so lucky a jour- 
ney that partners could hardly believe 
their good fortune. After all expenses 
were paid, including a tax of $500 
levied by the Mexican governor on 
each wagon, every venture brought a 
return of 15 times its amount in Span- 
ish silver. 

Attracted by such profit, hundreds 
of wagon trains headed into the South- 
west every spring. Now and then a 
train was robbed by “ badmen” who 
infested the trail. Another train might 
be captured by Indians, who had a 
merry way of wasting rolls of cotton 
cloth of many colors which filled some 
of the wagons. A warrior would tie one 
end of a roll to his pony’s tail and gal- 
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lop off. Fifty whooping warriors would 
follow his example, unrolling colored 
cloth behind their leaping ponies and 
making the prairie look like a huge 
crazy quilt. s 


Why we took the Southwest. Traders 
returned from the Southwest to report 
three surprising things. Its helpful 
missions were falling to pieces. Its few 
settlers cared nothing for a govern- 
ment which, as a Mexican official 
wrote, “had forgotten them for 20 
years.” Its farm and ranch land lay idle 
at a time when thousands of our peo- 
ple were moving westward in search 
of new homes. Naturally our govern- 
ment wanted to add this great and 
beautiful territory to our expanding 
country. 

Another reason appeared when 
Mexican rulers, who were always in 
need of money, were said to have of- 
fered California to Great Britain as se- 
curity for a loan of a few million dol- 
lars. The term “security” meant that 
Britain could take California if the 
Mexican government did not pay back 
the money. 

This was startling news. England, 
France, and Russia, who all wanted 
harbors on the Pacific, might at any 
time defy our Monroe Doctrine by ` 
taking what they wanted. In hope of 
avoiding trouble, President Polk sent 
commissioners to buy California for 
$25,000,000, if possible, and the rest 
of the Southwest for $5,000,000. That 
was considered a high price at the 
time; but it was scornfully turned 
down by Mexican officials. So the dan- 
ger of having one or more strong Eu- 
ropean nations in control of all or part 
of California continued. This state of 
affairs was dangerous to our national 
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peace and safety. Some way must be 
found to safeguard our frontier by 
winning the Southwest. How could 
we find the way? Our war with Mex- 
ico answered 'that question. 


Trouble with Mexico began early. 
Whenever a war breaks out one of the 
first questions asked is: What caused 
it? The answer here is that there were 
several causes for our war with Mex- 
ico. 

After settlers from our country made 
Texas a free republic as told on page 
298. five or six nations besides our own 
promptly recognized Texas as an inde- 
pendent country. From that time on- 
ward, Mexican officials regarded the 
United States as an unfriendly nation. 
Ten years later when Texas entered 
the Union, Mexico again threatened 
war and began to gather an army for 
that purpose. 

More trouble followed, with more 
bad feeling when bands of outlaws 
crossed the Texas border to plunder 
American ranches. Our government 
protested against such raids, and pre- 
sented a big bill for houses burned 
and cattle stolen; but in vain. Mexico 
made little attempt to police her bor- 
der, and could not or would not pay 
for damages done by the bandits. 


How fighting began. The first clash be- 
tween regular soldiers resulted from 
a dispute over the boundary line. 
Texas claimed that the Rio Grande 
[ree'oh grahn'day] was her southern 
border, and our government took the 
same view. Mexico declared that our 
territory stopped at the Nueces 
[nway'thays] River, which is about 50 
miles north of the Rio Grande. Be- 
cause of this difference of opinion, 
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American troops under General Zach- 
ary Taylor were sent to the Nueces. A 
larger Mexican army camped at Mata- 
moras, below the Rio Grande as shown 
on the map on page 242. The territory 
between the rivers was then of little 
value; but it became dangerous 
ground with an army watching it on 
either side. 

To settle the matter peaceably, if 
possible, President Polk sent John 
Slidell as a special envoy to the Mexi- 
can government. This attempt was à 
failure because the Mexican govern- 
ment refused to give our envoy a hear- 
ing. Polk then ordered Taylor to take 
possession of the disputed territory. 

Taylor advanced promptly to the 
Rio Grande and sent a proposal to the 
Mexican commander. Fighting should 
be avoided, urged the American gen- 
eral, and the river be kept open to peo- 
ple of both countries while the bound- 
ary question remained unsettled. The 
Mexican leader refused. He called the 
Americans invaders, and ordered them 
to withdraw from Mexican territory. 
Fighting began when Mexican sol- 
diers ambushed a scouting party of 
American soldiers and killed or 
wounded 16 of them. The Mexicans 
followed up what they thought to be 
a victory by crossing the Rio Grande. 
Taylor defeated them in the battle of 
Palo Alto, and chased the Mexican 
army back to the other side of the Rio 
Grande. 


The first campaign. One object of the 
war on our side was to settle a bound- 
ary problem by taking possession of 
all territory north of the Rio Grande. 
This was easily done because Mexico 
never had any real control of the ter- 
ritory, and had few soldiers to defend 
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TERRITORY AND CLAIM 
SURRENDERED BY MEXICO 
AFTER WAR 
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WHERE THE MEXICAN WAR WAS FOUGHT 


Find the Sabine and Nueces Rivers. Locate Buena Vista and Monterey. What route did Scott's 
army take to reach Mexico City? 


it. When our troops under Colonel 
Philip Kearny followed the trail to 
Santa Fe, they found a welcome rather 
than a fight at the end of their march. 
The people of Santa Fe, both Spanish 
and Mexican, after hearing Kearny's 
proclamation that they were now un- 
der American government, went about 
their affairs as if nothing of impor- 
tance had happened. A 
Meanwhile, our Navy had taken 
possession of Monterey, which was 
then the capital of the territory of Cali- 
fornia. Next to appear on the Cali- 
fornia scene was Frémont “ the Path- 


7: 


finder" of whom you read on page 
237. He was nearing Sonoma [soh 
noh'ma] after an exploring expedition 
when he heard that war had begun. 
With him in his lucky hour were 180 
mountain men, of whom it was said 
that they could *lick their weight in 
wildcats.” There was no opposition 
when Frémont took possession of So- 
noma, and proclaimed California to 
be an independent republic, Over it 
he raised a new emblem called the 
bear flag because in one upper corner 
was the figure of a grizzly bear. 

Then came Colonel Kearny, who 
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had marched overland from Santa Fe, 
with orders to annex California as 
United States territory. So the new 
bear flag came down, and the old Flag 
of the Union: rose in its place. Aside 
from the hardship of marching over 
mountain or desert, taking the South- 
west was like shaking a ripe apple into 
a hat. 


The second campaign. Our govern- 
ment now tried to end the fighting, 
having no desire to invade Mexico. 
Unfortunately, several peace efforts 
failed because Santa Anna, who had 
been released after his capture by the 
Texans as told on page 229, excited his 
countrymen to a new fury of fighting. 
He thought himself a great general 
because he could make patriotic 
speeches; but Mexican soldiers lost 
every battle into which he led them. 
Conquest of what is now Mexico 
was accomplished by two expeditions. 
One army, led by General Taylor, 
brought a large part of northern Mex- 
ico under our control. A larger army, 
led by General Winfield Scott, went 
by sea to Vera Cruz, captured the 
town, and marched overland 250 
miles. This army had plenty of hard 
fighting when it entered the moun- 
tains and battered its way to Mexico 
City, a place of great natural beauty. 
Mexico did not give up the fight un- 
til its last army was scattered, its capi- 
tol in our hands, and a large part of its 
territory hopelessly lost. The most sur- 
prising battle of the war was fought at 
Buena Vista [bway’nah vee'stah] 
where 16,000 Mexicans under Santa 
Anna made repeated attacks on 5,000 
Americans under Taylor and were 
driven back, leaving the whole Rio 
Grande country in our possession. 


This victory of American soldiers 
made Taylor "the hero of Buena 
Vista,” as Jackson had been “the hero 
of New Orleans.” On the strength of 
his popularity Taylor was elected to 


_the presidency the same year, 1848. 


Mexico and the United States make 
peace. By the Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo [gwahdahloo’pay ee dahl’ 
goh], so called because it was signed 
in a place of that name, Mexico sur- 
rendered all her former territory be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and Texas, 
as shown on the map on page 242. In 
return, the United States withdrew all 
troops from conquered territory south 
of the river, and paid Mexico about 
18 million dollars for her lost territory. 

This was probably the first time in 
history that a nation had ever paid for 
land won by conquest. The common 
method was, and still is, to make a de- 
feated nation pay for its defeat by giv- 
ing up some of its territory and paying 
a heavy fine in money, called an in- 
demnity to the victor. 


Some results of the Mexican War. One 
result was that another half-million 
square miles was added to our im- 
mense territory, which now extended 
in one unbroken piece from ocean to 
ocean. No longer, as in the early days, 
could the national peace or safety be 
threatened by a strong foreign nation 
on our southern or western border. 
Under their own government our 
homemakers were free to develop the 
land of the West, as their fathers and 
mothers had developed the land of the 
East, and to exchange their products 
freely with all the people of a grow- 
ing country. 

‘Another result was the rapid rise of 
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a great state on the Pacific coast. Less 
than a year after the war ended, the 
discovery of gold in California led to 
such a rush, or stampede, as no other 
country had ever seen. The farms and 
ranches of California are a thousand 
times more valuable than all its mines; 
but the * Forty-niners,” as gold seekers 
who flooded to California in 1849 are 
still called, had eyes only for the yel- 
low metal. Some went over the Ore- 
gon Trail by wagon train. Some re- 
paired old whaling ships that were 
rotting at their docks in Nantucket or 
New Bedford, and took the more dan- 
gerous way around Cape Horn. Oth- 
ers, thinking of speed, took the “ mid- 
dle route”: to Panama by sea, across 
the Isthmus jungles afoot, and up the 
"west coast by side-wheel steamer. 
Spanish mission villages were dis- 
turbed by crowds of hurrying Ameri- 
cans. In another year the population 
jumped to nearly 100,000, and Cali- 
fornia entered the Union in 1850 as 
the first of far-western states. 


. Mexico has a different idea of the war. 
As a result of the Mexican War our 
foreign relations became increasingly 
difficult. Our dealings with Canada, 
which we invaded in 1812, have since 
been of the friendliest kind; while our 
dealings with Mexico, which we in- 
vaded in 1846, have often been trou- 
blesome. The explanation may be 
found in a text of history used in Mex- 
ican schools, in which we read, trans- 
lated into English: | 


Under the government of President Her- 
rera [ayrray'rah], in 1846, war was de- 
clared against us by our neighbor, the 
United States, which desired expansion 
and, to get it, entered upon an unjust and 
wicked war against Mexico. 
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Such a one-sided view may be hard 
for us to understand; but for a long 
time it has influenced the people not 
only of Mexico but of other American 
republics that speak the Spanish lan- 
guage. Some of them look with sus- 
picion upon their * powerful northern 
neighbor," as they call us; but of late 
years our relations with these repub- 
lics have grown more friendly be- 
cause of repeated efforts of our gov- 
ernment to deal with them in a spirit 
of good will, as you will read in Chap- 
ter 25. At times these efforts have not 
been as successful as we might wish. 


i 

The Gadsden Purchase, 1853. The ear- 
liest example of improved relations 
with Mexico occurred only five years 
after the war. A new railroad, the 
Southern Pacific, was being built to 
the western coast, and the builders 
naturally wanted it to run on Ameri- 
can territory all the way. 

Trouble arose when the surveyors 
were driving stakes at a point south of 
the Gila [hee'lah] River, in Arizona. 
Mexican officials warned them off, 
saying that they were on Mexican ter- 
ritory, and that if we wanted a rail- 
road there we should first buy the land 
for 10 million dollars, There was some 
doubt about the boundary line, and 
the price for a bit of worthless desert 
was too high, but our government paid 
it and kept the peace. This narrow 
strip of desert, the last land acquired 
on our march across the continent, was 
called the Gadsden Purchase in honor 
of James Gadsden, our envoy to Mex- 
ico at the time. 


Our frontier ended its westward march. 
When our Flag reached the Pacific, 


- and there was no foreign territory be- 
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tween East and West, our frontier, 
ended its long march because it could 
go no farther on land. From its be- 


ginning as à small nation the United 


States had qvickly pushed its frontier 
across a whole continent. Not only 


that but, as the frontier advanced, our 
homemakers fóllowed it to develop 
the new land and make the Indian 
hunting ground of yesterday the pros- 


perous country of today. 


Democracy on the Frontier 


In our story of colonial life, de- 
scribed on pages 57-72, you read of 
what democracy means, and of how 
colonists won some of its rights by 
their own effort. Later, on pages 138- 
150, it was told how these privileges 
and obligations became a part of our 
national government under the Con- 
stitution. In other words, democracy 
is like a tree that grows larger and 
stronger when planted in the right 
kind of soil. 


Frontier conditions encouraged the 
growth of democracy. Every new west- 
ern settlement was for a time cut off 
from the rest of the world, and there 
was no outside authority to tell the 
settlers what they must or must not 
do. So western settlers had to shift for 
themselves. The democracy which 
they brought with them from their 
eastern homes meant liberty to gov- 
ern their settlement as they thought 
best. And like Americans in all times 
or places, they were determined to 
have more liberty rather than less. 

It was then the custom for settlers 
to make their own laws and elect all 
their officials by direct vote. This kept 
all powers of government in the set- 
tlers hands. The frontiersmen of 1820 
were like the Pilgrims of 1620, who, 
finding themselves free from any out- 
side control, promptly made their own 


laws, and elected their officials, as you 
have read in an earlier chapter. 


Equality of rights was emphasized. In 
the Declaration of Independence, we 
read that all men are created equal, 
and that they are endowed with cer- 
tain rights, such as life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. This expres- 
sion “created equal” does not mean 
that one man is as strong or wise or 
good as another, which is far from 
true. What it does mean is that every 
person has equal rights with every 
other person, an important part of 
American democracy. 

On the western frontier, where life 
was always hard and often dangerous, 
not only every man and woman but 
every half-grown girl and boy had to 
play a helpful part if the settlement 
expected to survive. A good hunter or 
Indian fighter was quite as important 
as a good farmer or doctor or teacher 
or cook. For that reason a newcomer 
was not judged by his family, whether 
rich or poor, or by his religion, which 
might be different from that of other 
settlers. The only question was, What 
can he do? To succeed on the frontier, 
and especially to become a leader, à 
man had to have at least two outstand- 
ing qualities. He must have the cour- 
age and grit to depend on himself 
when work must be done or danger 
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This scene of an early western town comes from a movie. Notice the Stagecoach drawn up in 


front of the general store, Opposite is a laundry and the sheriff's office. 


faced; and then he must be ready to 
co-operate with others when the work 
or the danger concerned the whole 
community, When a new settler ar- 
rived with his wife and children the 
settlers gathered from miles around to 
put up a cabin for the homeless fam- 
ily. When a hunter came running in 
with word of war-painted Indians in 
the woods, all the settlers put them- 
selves under an elected captain to de- 
fend their settlement as one man. 

By enduring hardship together the 
people of a frontier settlement learned 
the necessity for teamwork and equal- 
ity if they hoped to live and prosper 
in the wilderness, When the time came 
to set up a government every man was 
considered to be equal in his right to 
vote, and every man in the community 
voted as he thought best. His right to 
vote was never questioned. 


How the suffrage widened. Suffrage 


means the right to vote. This in turn. 


means to have a share in making the 
government under which we live. 
When the Constitution was drawn up 
in 1787, the question of who could 
vote in village, county, state, and na- 
tional elections was left in the hands 
of the states because that was how the 
states wanted it, If you will turn to the 
Constitution [14], you will see it pro- 
vides that the manner of holding elec- 
tions for representatives in Congress 
shall be decided by each state in its 
own legislature. You wil] see also that 
each state shall provide a certain num- 
ber of electors to vote for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 

In our eastern States at that time 
men were not permitted to vote un- 
less they owned a certain amount of 
Property and paid a certain amount 


(dere is what some framers of our Constitution said) 


, 


tion’ 


* The people . . - 
ernment.” 


of taxes. The result was that only one 
man in four or five was a voter. Mean- 
while, practically all frontier settle- 
ments west of the Appalachians were 
electing their own officials by univer- 
sal manhood suffrage; that is, by the 
right of every man over 9] to vote. 
In 1792, the frontier state of Kentucky 
entered the Union with universal man- 
hood suffrage as a part of its constitu- 
tion. 

This idea of universal manhood suf- 
frage was a good thing because de- 
mocracy spread rapidly through the 
entire country, with the frontier usu- 
ally leading the procession. Ohio, à 
frontier state, included universal man- 
hood suffrage as a part of its constitu- 
tion in 1803. Next came Maryland, in 
1809; Louisiana and Indiana, in 1812 
and 1816; Delaware and Georgia, in 
1831 and 1833; Tennessee, 1834. The 
rest of our states followed swiftly, 
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“ The evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy ” 


“ Commercial and monicd interests would be more secure in the hands 
of the State Legislatures, than of the people at large ” | 


| “ Our chief danger arises from the democratic parts of our Constitu- 
should have as little to do as may be about the gov- 


| We should remember that the people never act from reason alone ” 


SOME PEOPLE OBJECTED TO GIVING THE RIGHT TO VOTE TO 
EVERYBODY 


Elbridge Gerry 


Gouverneur Morris 


Edmund Randolph 


Roger Sherman 


Alexander Hamilton 


Rhode Island being the last to join the 
manhood-suffrage procession in 1842. 

The question of woman suffrage 
was raised in the Continental Con- 
gress, as We have told earlier, but 
nothing was done about it for many 
years because our government was in 
the hands of men who-did not like the 
idea of women voting. What was 
probably the first political convention 
of women was called at Seneca Falls, 
New York, in 1848. The only purpose 
of this convention was to secure 
* woman's rights,” as it was then 
called. Two years later a convention 
was called for the same purpose. 
Women from nine eastern states were 
present. 

Up to this time woman's rights had 
been a subject for ridicule, but now 
men and women began to think about 
it seriously. In 1869, after our War 
Between the States, the legislature of 


LI 
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Wyoming Territory passed the first 
law permitting women to vote, and 
this law became a part of the state 
constitution when Wyoming entered 
the Union in 1890. Three other west- 
ern states followed the example 
quickly; Colorado in 1893, and Idaho 
and Utah in 1896, 

Success of woman’s suffrage in these 
four western states led to increased 
agitation all over the country. Promi- 
nent among the women leaders who 
could not be silenced by ridicule were 
Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. Twenty-four more 
years passed, and the United States 
had played a part in winning World 
War I, before the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution granted all 
American women the right to vote on 
equal terms with men. 


Andrew Jackson promoted frontier de- 
mocracy. Jackson was born on the 
Carolina frontier in 1767, and except 
for his years in Congress and in the 
White House he spent all his life in 
the new West. From his mother, Jack- 
son probably learned to read and 
write. As a boy of 12 young Andy, as 
everybody called him, was helping the 
frontiersmen who were fighting the 
army of Cornwallis, as told on page 
118, when he was taken prisoner. 
From the prison pen he was called by 
a British officer who ordered him to 
clean a pair of muddy boots. With his 
head high Andy answered, “I am a 
prisoner of war, sir, and it is not my 
duty to clean anybody's boots.” For 
that he was struck by the enraged of- 
ficer’s sword, a blow that Andy never 
forgot. He carried the scar to his grave 
more than 60 years later, 


Before the War for Independence 
ended, Jackson followed the frontier 
westward to Tennessee. There he 
studied law for a little while in a back- 
woods office, but he was more often 
engaged in frontier sports that some- 
times ended in a fight or a duel. He 
became Captain Jackson when he led 
a company of riflemen against Creck 
Indians who had killed many men, 
women, and children in Fort Mims, 
Alabama, in 1808. His soldiers called 
him Old Hickory, probably because 
hickory is the toughest wood that 
grows on our hillsides. At the battle 
of Horseshoe Bend, in the same state, 
he gave the Indians such a terrible 
beating that they begged for peace. 
One old warrior walked proudly into 
Jackson's camp and said, “I have 
fought you and am beaten. You can 
kill me now if you wish. Out there in 
the woods are my women and chil- 
dren. They have not fought you, and 
they are starving. I have spoken." 
Jackson instantly ordered that this 
brave chief be protected, and that 
food be sent to his hungry family. 

After the Indian war Jackson was 
appointed judge of a frontier court, 
though what he knew about law might 
be written on a postcard. Next he was 
elected to Congress as a senator from 
Tennessee, but soon gave up the office 
because at that time he 'considered 
politics a dull business, Jackson was 
from first to last a fighting man. His 
great chance came in 1814, when a 
huge British expedition came to cap- 
ture New Orleans, and he was ap- 
pointed Major General of the fron- 
tiersmen who defended the city. His 
victory, as told on page 184, made him 
such a hero that he was later elected 
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President. By his changing titles you 
can follow his swift progress — Andy, 
Captain, Old Hickory, Judge, Senator, 
General, President Jackson. 

Hardly had he taken his high office, 
in 1829, before a noisy crowd of his 
followers came to Washington in 
search of political jobs, that is, govern- 
ment offices with a good salary. Then 
appeared an evidence of * Jacksonian 
democracy," as it was called, which 
startled the eastern half of the coun- 
try. Other Presidents had been care- 
ful in appointing men to office. Teffer- 
son, for example, had insisted that 
three questions should be asked about 
any man who applied for a political 
job: “Is he honest? Is he capable? Will 
he uphold the Constitution? " Jackson 
thought that most American citizens 
measured up to these requirements. 
He also believed that no one should 
hold a government job permanently. 
Others should get a chance to work 
for the government. Unfortunately, 
many of the men recommended to 
Jackson for appointments were vote- 
getters for Jackson's party. They had 
helped elect him; now he must pay 
them back. “To the victor belong the 
spoils" they argued. The spoils sys- 
tem, however, was not invented by 
Jackson. Other American Presidents 
had used it. 

In this way the spoils system rooted 
itself more deeply. This evil spoils sys- 
tem rested like a blight on our national 
government for more than 50 years. 


Then, in 1883, Congress passed the 
Pendleton Civil Service Act. This law 
introduced the merit system, which 
requires that appointments for many 
federal offices shall be made only from 
those who have successfully passed a 
civil-service examination. Not all gov- 
ernment workers, however, are re- 
quired to take civil service examina- 
tions. In other words, the spoils sys- 
tem is still with us. 

Our first six Presidents, who came 
from Virginia and Massachusetts, 
were well educated men, experienced 
in statesmanship, and loyal to colonial 
ideas of democracy. Jackson, the sev- 
enth President, came from what Lin- 
coln would later call the common peo- 
ple. He had no training in govern- 
ment; no knowledge of history. He 
was by mature headstrong, quick- 
tempered, so determined to have his 
own way that his followers called him 
King Andrew. His enemies called him 
King Demos, which means King of 
the Mob. On the other hand Jackson 
was brave, generous, completely hon- 
est, and his patriotism was never ques- 
tioned. His election to the presidency 
meant that this high office was no 
longer to be limited to experienced 
statesmen from the eastern part of the 
country. His election meant, too, that 
new western states, with their frontier 
idea of democracy, would'from now 
on have a larger influence in our na- 
tional government. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
Use each of the following words in a sentence which tells something 
about how our flag reached the Pacific. 


l. envoy 8. padres 


2. cede 


4. suffrage 


5. self-reliant 
6. teamwork 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1, Who was President when we acquired Louisiana? 
2. Why was it important that we take steps to control the Mississippi 


River when Thomas Jefferson was President? , 


8. From whom did we get the Louisiana Territory? Who was sent to 


explore it? 


4. Tell one interesting experience of the Louisiana explorers. 

5. Why did we want West Florida? 

6. How did we finally get both East and West Florida? 

7. Explain the events leading to the admission of Texas as the twenty- 


eighth state in the Union. 


8. On what four reasons did we base our claim to Oregon? What other 


nation also had claims? 


9. Why was the Oregon Trail important? Follow it on the map on 


page 221. 


10, Of what help to settlers were Kit Carson and John Frémont? 
11. In what two ways was the Mormon colony unusual? 
12. To what part of the West did the Santa Fe Trail lead? Why was it 


13. 
14. 


15. 


L 


called the trader's trail? Follow it on the map on page 221. 

What were two causes of our war with Mexico? 

As a result of the Mexican War more western territory was obtained. 
What present states or parts of states were once a part of the terri- 
tory we purchased from the Mexicans in 1848? 

Democracy grew stronger throughout the entire country because of 
the influence of the frontier. Give two good examples to illustrate 
the truth of this statement. 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


If you had lived in the United States when our frontier was moving 
westward, would you have gone west? Why? 


2. In what way was the journey of Lewis and Clark important to the 


3 


4 


settlement of the West? 


- Do you think that Mexicans were right in saying that our War with 
Mexico was unjust? Why? 


- Why did democracy grow rapidly in the newly opened territories? 
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Unit Activities 


SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


LÀ 

Piece by piece our country obtained land reaching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Beginning with the original territory in 1783, list each piece, 
give the date, and explain how it was acquired. As a further aid to your 
summary answer these two questions: (1) How could a homemaker get 
land, and what has been done to save the soil and the trees that grow in it. 
(2) How has the western frontier helped to strengthen democracy in our 
country? 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1607 Jamestown, our first frontier settlement 
1775 Boonesborough settled 
1780 Settlement of Nashville, Tennessee 
1791 Vermont admitted as the fourteenth state 
1803 Louisiana territory bought from Napoleon 
1804 Expedition of Lewis and Clark 
1819 Florida obtained by treaty with Spain 
1843 Oregon Trail became well traveled 
1845 Texas entered the union. James K. Polk, President 
1846 Oregon territory added to the United States 
War declared on Mexico 
1848 The Southwest added to the United States. End of our westward 
march 
1853 Gadsden Purchase 
1862 Homestead Act pro ided free land 
1889 Land rush to Oklahoma 
1935 Soil Conservation Act 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 

Altsheler, J. A., Riflemen of the Ohio, adventures in which Boone and 
others take part. 

Altsheler, J. A. The Texan Scouts, picture of Texas and the Alamo. 

Barnett, Grace and Olive, Beaded Buckskin, life on a Montana ranch in 
1898. 

Bolton, Ivy, Tennessee Outpost, exciting tale of frontier problems in 
western Tennessee. 

Brooks, Noah, Boy Emigrants, crossing the plains in 1849. 

Bush, B. E., Prairie Rose, amusing story of a trip to Iowa in a prairie 
schooner. 

Carr, M. J. Children of the Covered Wagon, a journey to Oregon over 


the Oregon Trail. 
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Chapin, Henry, The Adventures of Johnny Appleseed, an unusual story 

of life beyond the Appalachians. 

Crawford, Phyllis, Hello, the Boat, entertaining story of a family jour- 
neying down the Ohio in 1817. 

Darby, Ada C., Keturah Came ‘Round the Horn, a journey "by sea to 

California. 

Dawson, G. S., The Nuggets of Singing Creek, an excellent story of Cali- 
fornia and the gold rush. : 

Forbes-Lindsay, C. H., Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman, vivid story based 
on the life of Boone, with an excellent chapter on backwoodsmen in 

eneral. 

Fe, Hildegarde, No Road Too Long, lively account of a boy's 
adventure with Frémont in California. 

Knapp, G. L., The Lone Star of Courage, interesting story of Sam 
Houston and the fight for the independence of Texas. 

Lenski, L., A-going to the Westward, interesting experience of a Con- 
necticut family moving to Ohio. 

Meader, S. W., Down the Big River, a boy goes west on the Ohio. 

Meigs, C. L., As the Crow Flies, the explorations of Zebulon Pike. 

Nelson, Rhoda, Wagon Train West, the adventures of an 11-year-old 
girl on the Oregon Trail. 

Pearson and Bullis, Injuns Comin’, a true and exciting story of a frontier 
family in Minnesota about 1860. 

Sabin, E. L., Opening the West with Lewis and Clark, vivid picture of 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Schultz, J. W., With the Indians in the Rockies, fur trading in the North- 
west. 

Skinner, C. L., Becky Landers, Frontier Warrior, a girl's life in Ken- 
tucky during Indian wars. 

Skinner, C. L., Rob Roy, frontier life with Andrew Jackson. 

Violette and Darby, On the Trail to Santa Fe, good story of experiences 
on the Santa Fe Trail and life along the way. D 

Biographies: 

Biographies of Daniel Boone, written in a way you will enjoy, are: 
White, S. E., Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout; Bruce, H.. A. B., 
Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road; Henderson, D. M., Boone 
of the Wilderness. The last-named is a graphic story with a slender 
thread of fiction. 

The lives and adventures of the men who helped to build the West are 
interesting and full of action. Select one of the following: Allen, 
C. F., David Crockett, Scout; Rourke, Constance, Davy Crockett; 
Lisitzky, Gene, Thomas Jefferson; Seymour, F. W., Boy's Life of 
Kit Carson; Vestal, Stanley, Kit Carson; James, B. R., Six Feet, the 
Ds. Story of Sam Houston; Gray, A. A., Men Who Built the 

est. 


2 


M" 


- 


4 
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1f you prefer a brief description of early pioneers, see Faris, J. T., Where 
Our History Was Made, Chapter 5; Hathaway, E. V., Romance of 
the American Map, Chapter 9; Holland, R. S., Historic Boyhoods, 
Chapter 7; Johnston, C. H. L., Famous Scouts; and Kingsley, N. F., 
Four American Explorers. 

For the interesting life of a great western pathfinder see Seymour, F.W., 
The Boy's Life of Frémont. 

Other Books: 

You will enjoy taking a look at life on the frontier in the following books: 
Custer, Mrs. E., Boots and Saddles, western army life and Indian 
warfare; Eastman, C. A., Indian Boyhood, an Indian boy's life; 
written by himself; Shaw, A. H., The Story of a Pioneer, true experi- 
ences of a pioneer woman às told by herself; Doubleday, Russell, 
Cattle Ranch to College, true adventures of a boy in Dakota about 
1875; Hough, E., Story of the Gowboy, excellent picture of a cow- 
boy's daily life; Masters, J. G. Stories of the Far West, interesting 
history of the frontier west of the Missouri River. Meeker and 
Driggs, Ox-team Days on the Oregon Trail, pioneer times in the 
days of the prairie schooner. ; à 

A more complete record of the exciting and important trip of Lewis and 
Clark to Oregon is contained in Faris, J. T., Real Stories of the 
Geography Makers, Chapter 37. 

A good description of our national parks is given in story form by Rolfe, 
M. A., Our National Parks (2 vols.). : 

Three excellent books on the problem of saving our soil and forests are: 
Bruere, M. B., Your Forests, and Raer, M. E., Pandora's Box: The 
Story of Conservation; Pack, C. L., and Gill, T., Forest Facts for 
Schools. 

The Pageant of America, Vol. II, Chapters 1-5 have excellent pictures 
and descriptions of the beginning of our march to the West. Vol. II, 
Chapter 7, “Explorations of the Western Country”; Chapter 8, 
“Traders and Trappers”; Chapter 10, “Texas and California”; 
Chapter 12, “ The Frontier,” 1850-1870; Vol. VI, Chapter 15,” The 
Mexican War.” 

INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. Main Routes to the New West. On an outline map of the eastern 
half of the United States show the four chief routes to the West. 
Do your work carefully, and show each route in a different color. 
For the required information re-read pages 231-240 and see the 
map on page 221. 

2. An Interesting Comparison. Compare methods used by young folks 
to amuse themselves today with that of pioneer times. For an ex- 
cellent description of pioneer amusements, see The Pageant of 
America, Vol. XV, Chapter 1 
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. Line Graph: How Our Population Has Grown. By using a line graph 


similar to the one you will find on page 389, show how our popula- 
tion has grown for each 10-year period from 1790 to 1940. See the 
World Almanac, Index “Population by States 1790-1940," for the 
figures. 


. A Map: How Our Territory Has Grown. On a map of the United 


States begin with our original territory and show each addition as 
our frontier marched to the Pacific. Name and label each territory, 
give the date it was acquired, and then shade each a different color. 


. Oral Report. Select a famous pioneer such as Daniel Boone, Sam 


Houston, Kit Carson, or John Frémont and tell the class about a few 
of his adventures. The readings suggested above will be helpful in 
finding material. 

Local History. No matter where you live, your community was once 
a frontier community. Make a study of the problem, * What was my 
community like in frontier days?" Your school and local libraries 
will have helpful material. 

Build a Model Boone Log Cabin. If you wish you can build a model 
cabin just like the one in which Boone and other pioneers lived. If 
you are not sure how to start, your industrial arts teacher may have 
some suggestions, and the following readings will help. Beard, D. C., 
Jack of All Trades, pp. 116-138 (How to build and furnish a Daniel 
Boone cabin); Hall, A. N., Boy Craftsman, pp. 186-200 (How to 
build a log cabin). 

Pie Chart. Our forests have many enemies, but the greatest of these 
is fire. Make a pie chart which will show the chief causes of fires. 
Here are the figures, according to American Forest Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., Washington, D. C.: Careless smokers, 25.5%; fires set in- 
tentionally, 24.8%; careless burning, 13.6%; lightning, 9.1%; campers, 
6.6%; all others, 20%, See page 434 for a sample pie chart. 


. Oral Report on Forests in My State. Prepare a talk which includes 


the number of acres of forest land, what is being done to improve 
forest lands, state forest parks, and other interesting information 
that you may find. A letter addressed to your State Forestry Depart- 
ment will bring much valuable information. 

Historical Research. This is for a student who has more than an aver- 
age interest in the problem of saving soil and trees. Write to United 
States Department of Agriculture, Division of Information, for Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 446. This lists many interesting pam- 
phlets covering the important problem of soil and forest conserva- 
tion. 

For Your Imagination. Imagine that you went west with your family 
about the year 1820. Write a letter to your cousin in which you de- 
scribe the journey. Write a second letter in which you explain why 
you like the life of a western pioneer. 
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13. 


14. 


16. 


Th 
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2, Group Singing. Let the class learn to sing one or two pioneer songs. 


Perhaps your grandparents can tell you of songs that were popular 
when they were pioneers on the frontier. You will find other songs 
in Sandburg, Carl, American Songbag; or see your local music 
dedler, who may have records of some. 

A Map of Three famous Trails, On a map of Western United States 
show the Oregon Trail, the Santa Fe Trail, and the California Trail. 
Use some device which will make each trail stand out clearly. If 
you like to draw, illustrate your map with pictures of pioneers, 
hunters, covered wagons, and Indians. See the map on page 221. 
A Frontier Exhibit. Bring to class relics of the West. They may in- 
clude old newspapers, letters, magazines, firearms, cooking utensils, 
Indian relics, and similar articles. Enlist the help of your teachers 
and classmates. In this way you may collect enough to make a 
* Frontier Exhibit,” to which you might invite your friends. 


. A Map: Then and Now. To show how important the Louisiana Pur- 


chase was to the United States, show the extent of the Purchase on 
a map, and then draw in the present states and parts of states which 
now occupy the same space. 

A Simple Play. Dramatize the making of the Louisiana Purchase by 
James Monroe, Robert R. Livingston, and Napoleon. Include: Jef- 
ferson giving Monroe instructions before he leaves for France; the 
meeting of Monroe and Livingston in Paris; the making of a bargain 
with Napoleon; and the signing of the treaty. Or dramatize “A 


How to Get Public Land. Imagine that you wish to settle on public 
land which is suitable for farming. Make a report to the class on 
what the government would require of you. For the latest informa- 
tion, write to General Land Office, Washington, D. C., or to the 
nearest Land Office. 

Other Events. As an interesting exercise, list 10 important events, 
not discussed in the Unit, which occurred while we were winning 
the West. Note for example what happened in 1775, when Boones- 
borough was settled. Does this famous date explain the naming of 
Lexington, Kentucky? Why? Use the Unit Time Table and also the 
Table of Events in the Appendix. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


. Judged by present-day ideas, did Daniel Boone have a good educa- 


tion? What things were most important for him to know, and what 
was likely to result if he failed to learn his lesson? Would you spend 
more time studying history if failure to learn brought the same 


result? 


. In what ways did early pioneers, such as those who founded Nash- 


ville, help to make our country what it is today? 
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3. Without the influence of frontier life our country would be different 
from what it is. Ask your teacher to explain the influence of frontier 
history upon your own life. Also re-read pages in this Unit. 

4. Why is the problem of saving soil and forests serious now? 

5. What past events explain the name ^ Pike's Peak," the importance 
of April 21 to Texans, and the attitude of some Mexicans toward us? 


UNIT VII : z 
UAIT SN, 


HOW THE STATES WERE 
BOUND TOGETHER 


14. Our People Were United by Roads and Canals 


m5. Steamboats and Railroads Speeded Transportation 


16. Our Means of Communication Were Improved 


14 zm Jur People Were United 
by Roads and Canals 


M BEFORE America was discovered there 
were only footpaths in the parts of Europe from which 
our colonists came. When at last wagons were invented 
the footpath was widened and became a road, Roads 
have become a matter of life or death because no na- 
tion can prosper without them. They are a. personal 
necessity because the clothes you wear, the food you 
eat, the books you read, and the bed in which you sleep 
are brought to you from a distance. They are a national 
necessity because they help to bind all our people and 
states closer together. 

Wherever you may be, the road offers a way of 
travel and transportation without which the people of 
your farm or town or city could not continue in their 
accustomed way of living. Though many things now 
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come to us by steamboat or railroad or 
airplane, still they must begin and end 
their journey on the open road. If all 
our roads were closed, people would 
begin to feel the pinch of hunger in a 
few days. Our nation would fall to 
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pieces. Our ‘cities would be deserted; 
our factories would be abandoned; 
our skilled workmen would be like the 
Pilgrims who had to get food by catch- 
ing fish and digging clams. 


Game Trails Grew into Express Highways 


The first paths through the Ameri- 
can continent were made by game 
animals, such as deer, moose, elk, and 
buffalo, In going from one feeding 
ground to another, animals of the 
same kind followed the same course 
year after year. Their sharp hoofs cut 
the sod, and their weight packed it 
hard. There were so many game ani- 
mals in our country that where they 
crossed mountains on their migrations 
they wore a trail even in the solid rock. 

American pioneers followed these 
wandering game paths as the easiest 
way through a wilderness. Our first 
road builders followed them because 
it was cheaper to improve an old way 
than to make a new one. For example, 
the largest railroad station at Kansas 
City stands squarely where a buffalo 
path once led. The broad avenue that 
curves down to the door of the sta- 
tion tells where long files of buffalo 
came winding through a break in the 
bluff to drink at the Missouri River. 
So in many another town, Main Street 
is but the improvement of a path that 
deer or elk or buffalo used before 
white men appeared. 


Indians made long trails by connecting 
game paths. Every year the Indian 
made journeys to his hunting ground, 
or to fight or trade with another tribe. 
Always he followed a game path be- 


cause he, too, liked an easy way to 
travel. In the course of many years his 
feet not only wore a path deeper but 
he connected it by a short cut with an- 
other such path, Finally he had a trail 
which could be followed to any part 
of the country. 

Pioneers of Jamestown or of Plym- 
outh used these Indian trails to go 
from one colony to another; and when 
many years later, trappers crossed the 
Appalachians or the Great Plains or 
the Rockies, they followed where the 
old trails led. 

From the trading town of St. Louis, 
for example, trappers could follow an 
Indian trail to where Omaha now 
stands. There they found another 
trail, worn deep by buffalo and Indian 

onies, which led westward through 
the Platte Valley to South Pass, in the 
Rockies. Beyond was still another trail 
Jeading to the Snake River and the 
Columbia. So was our famous Oregon 
Trail made ready long before any 
white man had heard of Oregon. 


Colonists turned Indian trails into 
roads. In our northern. and middle 
colonies, no sooner were cabins built 
and cornfields planted than the work 
of road building began. First, the pio- 
neers widened the old Indian trail and 
cleared away logs and rocks. Next, 
they cut out a 10-foot strip of forest 
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This covered bridge near Des Moines, Iowa is typical of these old-style bridges. Covered bridges 
protected the roadway from snow and ice. 


on either side, so that sun and wind 
could dry the ground after a rainfall. 

: Where the trail led through a swampy 
place, thousands of logs were laid side 
by side to make a corduroy road, -so 
called because the ribbed surface sug- 
gested corduroy cloth. 

Streams were crossed by log bridges, 
but wide rivers were too much for our 
first road makers. Near some of the riv- 
ers lived ferrymen who had boats for 
foot travelers and scows for horses. 
Over other rivers a traveler must swim 
or find a ford, that is, a shallow place 
where he could wade to the other side. 

Road building took time. It was very 
costly in a wooded country where set- 
tlements were far apart. Money was 
scarce, so towns levied a tax to be paid 
in work; that is, all able-bodied men 
had to work a few days every spring to 
build or repair the town roads. For 
long roads between settlements, colo- 
nial governments levied a special tax 
on traders, merchants, and tavern- 
keepers, as state governments now 


levy a road tax on automobiles and, 


gasoline, Except in the larger towns, 


2 


where main streets were paved with 
cobblestones, there were no roads cov- 
ered with gravel or Stone for more 
than 100 years after our colonies were 
planted. 

In the South, where people lived 
mostly on scattered plantations, In- 
dian trails served until about 1800. 
Jefferson could use a two-wheeled 
cart on his Virginia farm, or ride in a 
coach when in Williamsburg; but 
when he went to Washington as Presi- 
dent in 1801 he rode horseback over 
rough trails. On his journey of about 
80 miles he crossed eight rivers. Three 
of these he forded, and swam his 
horse across five too deep to ford. 
There were no bridges or ferries to 


carry travelers and goods across those 
rivers. 


The stagecoach offered ^ rapid " trans- 
portation. The first long wagon road 
was built for Braddock's expedition 
as you read on page 80. At that time, 
150 years after Jamestown was 
planted, only 25 carts could be found 
in the Virginia colony, and with great 
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difficulty Benjamin Franklin collected 
54 heavy wagons in Pennsylvania. 
Most of these were lost when the Brit- 
ish fled, leaving their baggage to the 
Indians. T 

Later on, wealthy merchants and 
planters imported coaches from Eng- 
land. for town use or for visiting 
nearby friends. Coaches were stylish 
and rather gorgeous-looking contrap- 
tions brightly painted or gilded, lined 
with silk or satin, and driven by a 
servant dressed in a special kind of 
uniform called * livery." In the South, 
a coach was usually accompanied by 
a few outriders on fine horses. That 
was the custom in England, where a 
nobleman traveled with armed serv- 
ants because at any lonely place he 
might be held up by a highwayman 
with mask and pistol. Outriders here 
were fashionable young men who 
were out for a lark. If the coach car- 
ried a pretty lady or two, they would 
frequently look in at the window to 
be sure all was well. 

About the time of the Stamp Act 
someone with a gift for money-making 
thought that a plain and heavy coach 
drawn by four horses might attract 
fare-paying travelers. The new coach 
must be plain because a few miles on 
any country road would spatter it with 
mud. If it were not stoutly built the 
many bumps in the road would shake 
it to pieces. A few such coaches were 
built and soon proved their usefulness. 
Stage coaches increased so rapidly, 
even during the War for Independ- 
ence, that they were soon running in 
10 of our 18 states. 


How people traveled by stagecoach. 
Not until main roads were repaired by 
filling up the worst mudholes could 
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A wealthy American in: the eighteenth cen- 
tury had his own coach. Notice the 
tutted road. 


stagecoaches make regular trips. It 
was something to boast of that one 
could cover the 230 hilly miles from 
New York to Boston in six days. 

The journey was made on the old 
Post Road, now U. S. motor route 
No. 1, which was then the best in our 
country. To cover about 200 miles, the 
traveler must rise at three o'clock in 
the morning and be on the road until 
10 in the evening — 17 hours a day for 
six days on end. Here or there he must 
help himself along by helping to lift 
the coach out of a mudhole. He ar- 
rived at journey's end marveling at 
the speed of an invention which its 
proud owner advertised as * the new 
flying machine." 

This average coach rate of two miles 
an hour was increased when smoother 
roads permitted horses to do their 
willing part. Soon after “hard” roads 
were built, the Good Intent Stage 
Company advertised in a Philadelphia 
newspaper in 1836 that passengers 
would be transported “with speed, 
convenience, and comfort " from 
Philadelphia to Wheeling, on the Ohio 
River, a distance of about 300 miles, 
in 50 hours of day-and-night travel 
over the best of roads of those days. 


o 
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Ewing Galloway 


Stage coaches became popular in the early 1800's. They remained in wide use until they were 
replaced by automobiles and busses about the time of World War I. 


At first it was thought that only the 
rich would travel by stage; but some 
companies filled their coaches every 
trip by offering three fares: high, low, 
and middle. First-class fares rode all 
the way. Second-class fares got out, at 
the drivers order, to walk through a 
muddy place or up a hill, while third- 
class fares must get out and push. By 
that time travel by stage had become 
so popular that coaches could not be 
built fast enough to supply the de- 
mand. The same old newspaper of 
1836 says: 


There are now four lines of daily stages 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh; yet 
there is so much travel between the two 
places that the names of passengers must 
be booked two weeks in advance to se- 
cure seats. 


Turnpikes were built for faster travel. 
As we have heard in our story of the 
frontier, thousands of homemakers 
went westward after our nation was 


” 


formed. Their settlements must some- 
how be connected with older towns; 
but no state could then build long 
roads without overtaxing its farmers to 
pay the expense. So ®t happened that 
private companies were formed to 
build toll roads, and to earn a profit 
by charging for the use of them; so 
much for a foot traveler, more for a 
horseman, and still more for a loaded 
wagon. Private companies taught our 
country a lesson in road building by 
scraping out the topsoil, laying a 
foundation of rocks, and covering it 
with broken stone or gravel. 

At intervals of a few miles along the 
new road were gates, each with a toll 
collector called a keeper. The gate was 
at first a heavy post, set on one side, to 
which a long bar armed with spikes 
was attached by an iron hinge. The 
bar was called a pike ( spear), and the 
keeper turned it across the road to 
close the way until a traveler had paid 
toll. From this came the name “ turn- 
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pike," which was presently shortened 
to “pike.” Our expression * down the 
pike " reminds us of an invention that 
seemed wonderful 100 years ago. 
The first toll road, which is now the 
“Lancaster Pike,” shown on page 263, 
was begun in 1793 near Philadelphia 
to help the people who were taking 
the middle route to the West. Four 
years later a traveler wrote that: 


There is at present but one turnpike road 
on the continent. It is between Lancaster 
and Philadelphia, a distance of 66 miles, 
and is a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
paved with stone and overlaid with 
gravel, so that it is never obstructed in 
the most severe weather. 


The Cumberland or National Road, 
1806-1838. This highway from the Po- 
tomac River to the Ohio was the first 
to connect the New West with the 
older East. It was called * Cumber- 
land" from its starting point at the 
Maryland town of that name, and 
“National” because it was built by 
order of our national government. 
Congress undertook thé work be- 
cause Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio 
had already entered the Union from 
. what was then the West. Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Mississippi would soon fol- 
low, and the purchase of the Louisi- 
ana Territory in 1808 made it certain 
that still more frontier states would be 
formed in the Mississippi Valley. Un- 
less these new settlements were bound 
to the old by a road, there was danger 
that people of the New West would 
separate from the eastern part of our 
country. So national unity was one 
strong reason for building the first na- 
tional road. 


Course of the National Road. Cumber- 
land was an excellent starting point. 
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The map of page 263 shows that the 
town was between our middle and 
southern states, and from it roads led 
south to Baltimore and north to Phila- 
delphia. From the Potorhac the road 
led to the Allegheny foothills; it 
climbed over four mountain ranges, 
crossed three rivers by stone bridges, 
and came at last to Wheeling on the 
Ohio. Fourteen years of labor were 
spent on this highway of 150 miles 


. through dense forests. The original in- 


tention was to build only as far west 
as Wheeling, where homemakers 
could continue their journey by water; 
but all that was changed by the great 
usefulness of the new road. Over it so 
many settlers went westward, and so 
many wagon trains came back with 
products for eastern markets, that 
Congress voted to continue the work 
as far as St. Louis, on the Mississippi. 

Early settlers in the Ohio Valley 
built their towns close by the river, 
and had to rebuild them whenever a 
spring flood washed out their work, as 
floods still do. By keeping well north 
of the Ohio, the National Road 
brought new settlers to safer home- 
steads. Across the new state of Indi- 
ana it led to Vandalia, Illinois. There 
it stopped, while yet 60 miles from St. 
Louis, because, as you will see in the 
next chapter, the American people had 
become more interested in steamboats 
and railways. 

At present the old highway, now 
called the National Trails Road, is a 
favorite route for motor, travel across 
the eastern part of our country. At its 
western end, Vandalia, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution placed a 
beautiful monument to remind trav- 
elers of the part played by pioneer 
mothers in the winning of the West. 
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Notice the safety features shown in this 
f 


picture of Pennsylvania’s Dream Highway 


rom Carlisle to Pittsburgh. 


Automobiles required better roads. 
As the stagecoach led to a demand 
for turnpikes, so 100 years later the 
automobile caused such rapid road 
building as America had never seen. 
In 1900 we had about 140,000 miles of 
what people then called good roads. 
Except in our cities, practically all 
these roads were covered with gravel, 
which cannot stand the wear and tear 
of rubber tires at high speed. Ten 
years later we had 270,000 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads. By 1935, this fig- 
ure had jumped to about 500,000 
miles. Our country was then criss- 
crossed by broad highways; but all 
our states were yearly spending mil- 
lions of dollars to build new highways 
or to broaden and straighten the old. 


No sooner were new roads opened 
than they swarmed with automobiles 
and trucks. Broad parkways, built to 
exclude the trucks, were so crowded 
by pleasure cars as to call for more and 
longer parkways. In an ever-increas- 
ing effort to keep up with the number 
of new cars, states and private com- 
panies again began to build toll roads, 
and especially toll bridges, to connect 
one highway system with another. 
Such are the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
a sixlane highway from Carlisle to 
Pittsburg, and the Rip van Winkle and 
Bear Mountain bridges over the-Hud- 
son, and the high toll bridge over the 
North Platte in Wyoming. During 
World War II the building of high- 
ways of any kind practically ceased 
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BOTH CANNOT CROSS AT ONCE 
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[CROSS CROSSINGS CAUTIOUSLY 


How many people have failed to “ Stop, Look, and Listen” when they started across railroad 
tracks? Look it up in the World Almanac under “ Accidents, Grade crossings. 


but repairs and new construction be- 
gan soon after the close of the war. 


Can our highways be made safer? Au- 
tomobile riding quickly created prob- 
lems to trouble every city and town in 
our country. No answer is yet in sight; 
yet the problems must be solved if our 
roads are ever again to offer a safe or 
pleasant way of travel. Worst of all is 
the problem of injury and death to 
peaceable travelers. In 1936, to take 
an average year, there were about 
860,000 automobile accidents, about 
2300 every day or nearly 100 every 
hour. Thirty-eight thousand people 
were killed, 110,000 crippled for life, 
and 1,230,000 more were seriously in- 
jured. The saddest item in this list of 
horrors is that over 4,000 children 
were killed by men and women from 
whom they had every right to expect 
protection. 

During World War II, when there 
were fewer automobiles on the road 


because their production for pleasure 
driving was stopped, the National 
Safety Council reported that 94,000 
people had been killed and 3,300,000 
severely injured in automobile acci- 
dents alone. In the last year of the war, 
1945, when automobiles killed about 
30,000 people, it was reported that 
young drivers in the age group of 16 
to 20 years caused five times as many 
fatal accidents as the 45 to 60 year 
group. 

All this means that our roads, which 
were once safe, have lately become the 
most dangerous way on earth. Can we 
solve our terrible problem by widen- 
ing and straightening our highways? 
The road commissioners of a dozen 
states answer that the more we im- 
prove our roads the more they are 
crowded with speeding automobiles, 
and the more accidents follow. Must 
all our highways be better lighted at 
night? That would help a little, at 
huge expense; but we cannot improve 
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on the sun, and of the enormous num- 
ber of accidents reported, more than 
half occurred in broad daylight. Is 
foggy weather to blame, or wet or icy 
roads? No, because three fourths of 
all accidents occur when the weather 
is clear and streets are hard and dry. 
Seeking the real cause, as revealed 
by an insurance company in its record 
of one year, we find that of every 100 
accidents 31 were due to excessive 
speed, 59 to reckless driving, and three 
to drivers who were “ under the influ- 
ence of liquor,” meaning that they 
were more or less drunk. In other 
words, 93 percent of all accidents 
must be traced to the man behind the 
wheel, Sometimes he kills only him- 
self by driving recklessly. More often 
he brings death to innocent victims. 
Always, by ignoring the rights of other 
people, he endangers the life of every 
man, woman, and child who ventures 
on the road. In the spring of 1946, 
President Harry S. Truman said: 


Safety is fundamentally a private and 
personal responsibility which each of us 
must recognize and accept. I am confi- 
dent that drivers and pedestrians every- 
where will respond wholeheartedly to our 
appeal for safe and sensible conduct. 
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A great road engineer tells us, after 
a careful study of records, that on a 
good highway there would be few 
fatal accidents if speed were limited 
to 40 miles an hour, and practically no 
accidents of any kind if speed were 
cut to 25 miles an hour. Many who 
make or drive fast cars will object to 
such a limitation. Does their objection 
stand against the 30,000 of our people 
who were killed last year, or against 
the larger number now living who will 
be killed next year unless we face and 
solve a problem whose answer is 
* Safety First." 


Canals Linked Our Rivers and Lakes 


In early colonial days practically all 
transportation was by ship on the coast 
or by boat on our rivers. Pack horses 
were used only where a boat or canoe 
could not go. A new problem arose 
when pioneers moved into the farming 
lands of the Ohio Valley. How could 
they get their products more cheaply 
to eastern markets? 

To understand this problem remem- 


ber that you must pay money to trans- 
port food or manufactured goods from 
the farm or factory to where they are 
wanted, To take a simple example, you 
pay from 15 to 20 cents or more for a 
quart of milk which the farmer sells 
for four or five cents. And why? Partly 
because it costs time and money to 
bring milk in good condition from the 
farm to your doorstep; partly because 
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it is handled by two or three dealers, 
each of whom expects to make a profit. 


The cost of living was high in 1790. 
Soon after our nation was formed set- 
tlers were raising cheap food in the 
new West. A traveler in the Ohio Val- 
ley in 1790 reported that out there 
corn sold for 20 cents a bushel, and 
beef or pork went for three cents a 
pound, Turkey or chicken was cheaper 
than beef. A dozen eggs cost only 
three cents. 

You. could liye very cheaply in the 
Ohio Valley in those days. But when 
people went west, to the rich lands in 
the Ohio region, they hoped to become 
prosperous farmers, Prosperity to 
farmers means that they must have 
markets for their products. At that 
time there were no large cities and 
towns in our West where farmers 
could readily sell their products. The 
markets were back in the towns and 
cities of the East, beyond the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. And, as you have 
learned, the only direct routes be- 
tween East and West in those days 
were narrow, winding trails. 

The only way to get such cheap 
goods to eastern markets was to send 
them 1,000 miles downstream to New 
Orleans, and from there ship them an- 
other 1,000 miles across the Gulf and 
up the Atlantic coast. Transportation 
charges were $120 a ton, or six cents a 
pound. This expense, added to the 
original cost, made the price of west- 
ern products higher than many east- 
ern families could then afford to pay. 

Meanwhile, for the same reason, 
western farmers had to pay a high 
price for everything they needed. To 
take another simple example, salt was 
sold in the East at 50 cents a bushel. 


After being carried by wagon to the 
Appalachian foothills, and over the 
mountains by pack horse, and down 
to Indiana or Illinois by boat, salt was 
so expensive that most pioneer fami- 
lies had to do without it. 

Facing the problem of cheaper 
transportation, men asked, “ Why not 
solve the problem by digging water- 
ways to connect our many lakes and 
rivers? " They were thinking how hard 
it is to push or pull a ton weight in a 
wagon, and how easy in a boat. 


How canals were made to work. Dig- 
ging a canal was a difficult and expen- 
sive matter in our vast country of for- 
est and mountains, where towns were 
not only far apart but at different ele- 
vations, one in a river valley, the next 
high among the hills. 

What makes a canal different from 
a river is that it has no current, no 
rapids, no floods in spring, and no low 
water in summer. It is a series of level 
stretches, each of which is 10, 20, or 
30 feet lower than the next, but with 
water everywhere of the same depth. 
In earlier days horses, mules, or oxen, 
plodding along a towpath, dragged 
boats along these level stretches. A 
long rope led from the team to the 
canal boat. With poles and steering 
paddles the boatmen kept the canal 
boat away from the banks. 

Where two levels meet there must 
be no run of water from one down to 
the other; for that would make a rapid 
or a waterfall. Think of a canal, there- 
fore, as a narrow stairway with sides 
to keep the water in, and steps from 
10 to 50 miles long. The question was 
how to get a boat up or down the 
steps. 


This difficulty was overcome by 
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Canal boats on New York's Erie Canal carried passengers and freight. N 
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otice the horses on the 


tow-path. On the road in the background are two conestoga wagons and a coach. 


building a lock wherever the canal 
must rise from one level to another. In 
those days the lock was simply a big 
box, long enough to hold a canalboat 
and as tall as the higher level of the 
canal. The lock had watertight gates 
at each end. When a boat came up the 
canal it was floated into the empty 
lock; gates were closed behind it, and 
valves opened at the other end. As 
water rose in the lock it lifted the boat 
to the next level. Then the upper gates 
were opened, and the boat proceeded 
on its voyage. Coming down the canal 
a boat was floated into the filled lock, 
and lowered to the next level by let- 


ting the water run out. The work of. 


lifting or lowering a canalboat with its 
many tons of freight was accomplished 
by simply turning the handle of a 
valve, and the power of rising or fall- 
ing water did all the rest. 


Our first canals were built. Canal 
building was begun here in 1787 by 
the Potomac Company which planned 
a waterway from Chesapeake Bay to 
the Ohio River. At the head of that 
daring company was George Wash- 
ington, who felt bound to resign the 
position when he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Not enough 
money could be raised for such a great 
work, and the company built instead 
a seven-mile canal near Richmond, 
which enabled boats coming up the 
James River to get around the falls 
and proceed on their westward voy- 
age. 

At about the same time Massachu- 
setts began three canals, one of which 
ran over 30 miles from the Charles to 
the Merrimac River. New York, New 
Jersey. and Pennsylvania were also 
building waterways for better trans- 
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The trouble was that each 
tate a canal as it made a 
road, for the benefit of its own " 
There was no overall plan the 
whole country. Thousands of our peo- 
ple were then on the march. going to 
the new country beyond the moun- 
tains, and there was nothing but a 
game path to bind their new western 
settlements to the older part of the 
mation. You can trace the routes of 
some of these and of other canals 
at they are shown on the map on page 
263. 


The Erie Canal, 1817-1835. Befote the 
Cumberland Road was completed, 
one important link between East and 
West was built by New York State at 
the urging of its popular governor, 
DeWitt Clinton. This was the famous 
Erie Canal, which ran from Albany on 
the Hudson to Buffalo on Lake Erie. 
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Those who considered how hard it 
was to dig only a small ditch in rocky 
soil Laughed at the idea of " shos: hog 
out” a ditch 363 miles long, 50 fcet 
wide, and seven deep. It means 
a 100 years’ work, many mit! ont 

-of dollars taken from the taxpayers 
pocket. how are going to get 
NEU aliio a desp valle» with 
a river below it? How will you lift a 

canalboat to an elevation of 
50 above its starting point?" 

Sz the canal builders found the an- 
swers to these questions. The problem 
of lift a boat to higher levels was 
solved building 72 locks. Every 
deep valley or stream on the route had 
to be crossed. The engineers solved 
this by building watertight 
stone bridges at exactly the same level 
as the canal. The water flowed across 
these aqueduets, as such stone bridges 
are called, and the canalboats “ over- 
passed " rivers and valleys. The job of 
digging the canal and building locks 
and aqueducts was completed in cight 
years. 

An immediate result of the Erie Ca- 
nal was that the number of settlers in 
all parts of our Northwest Territory 
near the Great Lakes increased. In- 
stead of bumping over rough roads 
and sleeping wherever night overtook 
them, as in earlier days, they could 
travel comfortably in a canalboat fit- 
ted with sleeping quarters. Cattle and 
household goods followed in another 
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boat, and the time from New York 
City to Buffalo was reduced from five 
to four days. 

The Erie Canal brought prosperity 
to many farmers near this waterway 
Buvers from New York City paid them 
60 cents a bushel for wheat. The buy- 
ers shipped wheat to New York City 
` Canal and the Hudson 
River for only $20 a ton. And they 
knew thev could sell the wheat in New 
York at a nice profit. Farmers in Ohio, 
on the other hand, could get only 20 
cents a bushel for their wheat because 
buvers had to send wheat down the 
Mississippi River and then hy sea to 
castern cities. This cost $120 a ton So 
the Ohio wheat buyers could not pay 
Ohio farmers much for their products 
If they did so, they would have no 


weeks 


by way of the 


eem mimm 


me dosa at week the pater? 

oft for themurlvet Three oven 
had to sell their wheat in the cast at 
no higher price than New York buy- 
ors got. In other words, high transpor- 
tation cost meant low prices for farm 
ers, low transportation cot meant 
high prices for farmers. 

As a result, New York City became 
the chief trading center of our coun- 
An immente amount of farm prod- 
ucts through the Canal and 
down the Hudson and were resold in 
the East or shipped out to foreign 


try 
came 


countries 


More canals were built. Influc nced by 
the success of the Eric 
total of 2.400 miles 


were built within the next 10 years all 


a dozen o 


more canals with a 


with the same purpose of securing à 
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n tale, hee cage le Road began soa 
amis A Aime Phila- land and water route from the Chesas 
x M ttsburgh. Locks could peake to the Ohio country was at last 
Pe pus me f 5 One private cdmpany me 
epar d solved the a canal to join Lake Champlai 
re rude American inventive- with the Hudson, and so to conne 
a "wie, canalboat reached the with the famous Erie Canal. Another 
foothills it ; floated into a wheeled . company built a canal to follow the 
cradle. B "md of ropes, old Maumee Trail from Lake Er 
and ode engine the was southward to the Ohio. i 
hauled up a series of inclined rails to We have examined only a few of tl 
one high ridge after another, then low- canal systems that were in operati 0 
ered over other rails to the western or were being planned 100 years ag 
part of the canal. There it was senton The “canal era,” as it is called, cam 
its way to the Ohio, while another to an unexpected end when stea 
boat entered the cradle for the return boats and railroads offered a bett 
w'y Ko _ way of travel and transportation. € 
It would seem that such a canal nals built by private companies 4 
would never pay because transporta- mostly abandoned. The owners cou 
tion would be too expensive; yet not collect enough tolls to pay runni 
within the first year 20,000 people expenses. Of the many canals built 
took this “new and rapid” way to the different states, some have been mod 
West, and 40,000 tons of farm prod-  ernized and are still in use. The p eo 
ucts came back to the East. ple are taxed for their upkeep. Ol 
Meanwhile, Maryland and Virginia these canals tolls are no longer ca 
united to carry out Washington's plan lected, The idea is that on any way € 
for a canal between Chesapeake Bay travel owned by the people, whethe 
and the Ohio River. Although several a canal or a highway, passage shoul 
years was spent in building this canal be free to all alike. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


In your own words, write a suitable explanation of what the following | 
words mean. 


1. transportation 4. turnpike 
2. ford 5. aqueduct 
3. livery 6 lock 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
- Why are roads so important in our lives? 
- Why did our pioneers follow game paths? i 
- What is one example of a modern road that follows a long Indian .— 
trail? , a 
4. In the time of Washington and Jefferson, what kind of roads did | 
we have? E 
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5. In what ways did the stagecoach improve our method of trans- 


portation? 


6. How did private road building companies help to make travel more 


rapid? 


7. How' did the automobile affect road building? 


8, Transportation by water has one great 


What is it? 


9. In what way did the Erie Canal help build up the country? 


10. What stopped canal building? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. How did new roads and canals help us to win the West? 
2. The problem of making our highways safe for travel is one which 
calls for a quick solution. How would you solve it? 
3. Is there a course in automobile given in your 
community? If so, find out what EM about driving safety, If 
no course is offered, find out why. i 
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, , + Steamboats and Railroads 


Speeded Transportation 


Tou could hardly be a steamboat 
without an engine to make it go, and 
the honor of inventing the steam en- 
gine belongs to James Watt, a Scot. 
By years of experiment, with many 
failures, he produced a workable en- 
gine. Hardly was it proved useful be- 
fore inventors were saying, " Why not 


Steamboats Were First Used 


By years of toil, during which he 
was always poorly clad and some- 
times hungry, Fitch produced a model 
steamboat that worked as he had 
planned. Hopefully then he showed it 
to members of Congress, thinking they 
would set aside a sum of money to 


put an engi in a boat and make it 
turn paddle wheels that will push the 
boat faster than oars or sails?" The 
first man to build a steamboat that 
would run upstream or down, in rough 
water or calm, was John Fitch, a 
clockmaker in the old town of Wind- 
sor, Connecticut. M 


on Inland Rivers and Lakes 


build a passenger vessel. They were 
amused by what they called his crazy 
idea of running a boat by steam. So 
also were the legislatures of five east- 
ern states when he appealed to them 
one after another. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish ambassa- 


t 
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This picture shows Fulton’s Clermont with its churning paddle-wheels steaming up the Hudson 


River. In 1807 scoffers called 


dor to. our country examined the 
model, and offered a large sum of 
money on condition that steamboats 
be built for Spain alone. To this offer, 
which to a poor inventor was like wa- 
ter to a thirsty man, Fitch answered, 
“No, the steamboat is an American in- 
vention, and America with her long 
seacoast and mighty rivers has the 
greater need of it.” 

Next he turned to businessmen; but 
they, too, were unable to see any profit 
in the new invention. So he formed a 
little company in Philadelphia and 
sold shares to the amount of $300. This 
was not enough to buy the needed 
machinery. By his own labor he built 
a small engine, which he bolted into 
the frame of an old boat. It moved his 
queer craft steadily up the Delaware 


LI 


the ship “ Fulton's Folly.” 


in 1787 at a speed of three miles an 
hour. The date should be easy to re- 
member, since the steamboat and the 
Constitution of the United States ap- 
peared the same year. 

Later Fitch built a larger steamboat 
which made the 20-mile trip from Phil- 
adelphia to Burlington regularly in 
three hours. Here was a big gain in 
speed and power. Success was in plain 
sight when the company he had 
formed broke up because no money 
was made the first year. Travelers 
were afraid of the invention. Most of 
them preferred to walk the 20 miles, 
or to pay a higher fare on the stage- 
coach, thinking the steamboat might 
blow up. Though Fitch made one of 
the greatest inventions of all time most 
people called him a fool. He died a 


Compare this picture of the Oueen Mary with 
carried thousands of troops 


brokenhearted man and has no monu- 
ment except a tablet in the State 
House at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Why people became interested. A few 
years later, however, another inventor 
appeared with a steamboat. He found 
plenty of businessmen ready to listen 
to him. By that time thousands of set- 
tlers were pouring into the West; but, 
as you read on page 268, the only way 
they could send their grain or meat to 
market was to float them on flatboats 
down the Ohio and the Missisippi. 
And there the flatboats were aban- 
doned at a great loss because they 
could not be rowed or sailed against 
the strong river current. The thought 
of western men was, “ If only we had 
a boat that would move upstream, We 
would get better prices for our prod- 
ucts and pay less for manufactured 
goods that are now brought from the 
East by oxcart or packsaddle.” 
Prominent among eastern business- 


that of Fulton’s little ship. The In 
abroad during World War II. 
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men who were thinking of the same 
thing was Robert Livingston, whom 
you may remember as one of the 
agents sent by President Jefferson to 
buy Louisiana from Napoleon. Before 

oing to France on this mission he 
realized that Fitch had been right in 
saying that steam navigation was on 
its way, and would pay big profits 
when it arrived. That is why he se- 
cured from the New York legislature 
a charter that gave him a monopoly or 
sole right to run steamboats on all 
New York state waters. The only con- 
dition was that his steamboats must 
run at least four miles per hour, which 
is almost as fast as a lively man walks. 


Robert Fulton became an inventor. 
Fulton began his career by painting 
pictures, and went to England in or- 
der to learn how. There he found that 
people were much more interested in 
new machines. On seeing a Watt en- 
gine, so called because it was built ac- 
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cording to the model invented by John 
Watt, Fulton decided to study me- 
chanics instead of art. First he worked 
in different factories until he knew 
how to run an engine. Then he in- 
vented a spinning machine for twist- 
ing hemp into rope. He invented a div- 
ing boat also which was driven by a 
hand crank. Fulton hoped his diving 
boat might be used to fasten a bomb 
to the bottom of a ship. Neither ma- 
chine amounted to anything, but as 
curiosities they called attention to Ful- 
ton as an inventor. 

Livingston, who was then in Paris 
to see what he could find out about 
steam engines, heard of these inven- 
tions and invited Fulton to join him. 
A partnership was soon formed in 
which Fulton agreed to work at mak- 
ing a steamboat, and Livingston to 
furnish the money. 

Their first venture was to buy a 
boat, into which Fulton bolted a 
French engine. When they tried it on 
the Seine [sayn], a river that flows 
through Paris, the engine broke 
through the boat and went to the bot- 
tom like a sinker. It was fished up and 

installed in a stouter boat, which 
crawled at turtle speed downstream 
but was pushed back when it at- 
tempted to go against the current. 
Even so, Livingston and Fulton tried 
to sell the invention to. Napoleon, who 
refused it as a bad bargain. The part- 
ners, having learned something by 
failure, resolved to keep trying until 
they had a steamboat that would go. 


Steamboats proved themselves in 1807. 
On returning to this country Fulton 
and Livingston decided on a boat with 
paddle wheels, an idea which had 
been worked out by other inventors. 


To turn the wheels, Fulton used a new 
engine of his own design. When it 
proved a failure; his thoughts turned 
to the Watt engines which he had ad- 
mired in England. A 

In that country Parliament had 
passed a law forbidding the export of 
engines, or even of engine plans. De- 
spite this law, a few engines had been 
smuggled into this country, their parts 
hidden in boxes labeled “teeth for 
horse racks” or some other heavy 
stuf. By what means Fulton and Liv- 
ingston got possession of a Watt en- 
gine is not clear. Somehow they did 
it, while shipbuilders were building a 
new boat, named the Clermont. It was 
the biggest boat ever seen on a river 
up to that time. When word went 
around that it would be run by the 
power of a boiling kettle, workmen 
tapped their foreheads. “ Another 
crazy inventor,” said they, and nick- 
named the craft Fulton's Folly. 

The precious Watt engine was at 
last bolted in place, and before a 
crowd of New Yorkers, some cheering 
while others jeered, the Clermont 
moved out into the Hudson. And it 
kept moving all the way upstream to 
Albany, a distance of 150 miles. The 
time from dock to dock was 32 hours. 
When the return voyage was made in 
shorter time, three advantages of 
steam navigation were clear. Ships 
might now be independent of oars or 
sail, and upriver travel. was possible. 
Moreover, a steamboat could do in 30 
hours what other boats had done in 
from three to six days, Those who 
laughed at Fitch and Fulton now 
thought differently. 

Meanwhile, another American in- 
ventor had solved the steamboat prob- 
lem. John Stevens, of New York, per- 


Steamboats appeared on mid-western rivers shortly after 1807. Notice the cotton bales on the 
deck of the America, and the paddle-wheel in the stern. 


haps the greatest of our early engi- 
neers, built the Phoenix, a faster boat 
than the Clermont. Stevens intended 
to use the Phoenix for passenger serv- 
ice on the Hudson. Not until she was 
ready did he learn that Livingston had 
secured a monopoly of steam naviga- 
tion on all New York waters. Making 
the best of a bad situation, he'took the 
Phoenix out of harbor on the first 
coasting voyage ever made by steam 
power, and ran her as a passenger boat 
on the Delaware. 


Steam navigation began in 1807. With 
the first trip of the Clermont and the 
Phoenix, both in 1807, the age of steam 
navigation began. Within five years 
“big fire canoes,” as Indians called 
steamboats, were running on the Ohio 
and the Mississippi. By their ability to 
go upstream or down, and by carry- 
ing freight at low cost, they were the 
best help in binding the new West to 
the older East until railroads offered 


a quicker means of travel and trans- 
portation. 

Only 12 years after the Clermont's 
voyage, navigation had another sur- 
prise. A steamer built in New York, 
owned by a southern company, named 
Savannah, and carrying 1,000 bales of 
cotton, made the first Atlantic crossing 
in 1819. She was driven partly by sails, 


partly by paddle wheels. The smoke 


of her funnel created vast excitement 
when she steamed into Liverpool har- 
bor against wind and tide. It was be- 
lieved at the time that no steamboat 
could carry enough coal to take her 
halfway across the ocean. 

For many years the side-wheeler 
was considered the last word and the 
fnest in the history of ship construc- 
tion. The only variation of the type 
was a stern-wheeler, a small craft for 
use on shallow rivers with a strong 
current. Ocean-going side-wheelers 
all carried sails, not only to save fuel 
but to steady them in rough weather. 
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Their high sides made them dangerous 
in a gale; but they increased in size 
and power until the Great Eastern, 
which laid the second Atlantic cable 
to England in 1858, was the biggest 
ship afloat. All ocean-going side- 
wheelers were put "out-of-date" by 
the screw propeller, an invention of 
John Ericsson, which made possible 
the fast ocean liners and huge battle- 
ships of our own day. 


The Supreme Court played a part. One 
important event is worthy of note here 
in connection with the new invention. 
You may remember that Stevens could 
not use his boat on the Hudson be- 
cause a New York legislature had 
granted Livingston the sole right to 
steam navigation on. waters within 
state limits. Other steamboat compa- 


nies were trying to get similar monop- 


olies elsewhere. This meant that steam 
navigation on Lake Champlain, the 
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Great Lakes, and the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers might get into the hands ' 
of a few men who could charge what 
they pleased for passenger and freight 
service. ' 

The danger became evident when 
the Erie Canal was planned. It would 
bring an immense traffic to the Hud- 
son, and all the profit would go to the 
company having a monopoly of steam 
power on the river. Some steamboat 
owners objected, naturally, and chal- 
lenged the New York law as being un- 
constitutional. 

The case was brought before the 
Supreme Court, which decided that 
the Constitution [27] gives Congress 
alone the right to regulate commerce 
among the states. No state, said the 
Court, may grant a monopoly of its 
rivers or lakes used for shipping, and 
the vessels of all persons have equal 
rights on the waters of every state in 
the Union. 


Our Merchant Marine Had Its Ups and Downs 


Though the steamboat was an 
American invention, it proved at first 
to be one cause of the decline of our 
merchant marine, that is, of vessels 
engaged in foreign commerce. As our 
merchant marine declined, so also did 
our very profitable ocean-carrying 
trade. 


Shipbuilding became an American in- 
dustry. From the beginning our peo- 
ple were a seafaring and shipbuilding 
folk. They settled on the coast, and 
got their living from both land and 
sea. Those who stayed on the coast 
soon began to compete with Britain 
and Holland for the ocean-carrying 


trade, By 1800 these Americans had 
about 6,000 deep-sea ships, not count- 
ing a large fleet of fishing and coast- 
ing craft, and fully nine-tenths of our 
imports and exports came or went in 
home-built sailing vessels. 

During the eight years of Washing- 
ton's presidency the town of Bath, 
Maine, at the mouth of the Kennebec, 
launched over 50 ships. At first they 
carried dried fish or lumber to the 
West Indies and returned with sugar 
and molasses, so making a large profit. 
They bought dried fish at $4 per quin- 
tal (112 pounds) and pine lumber at 
$8 per 1,000 feet. They sold the fish in 
Cuba or Haiti at $18 the quintal, the 
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RIVER STEAMBOATS HELPED TO OPEN THE MID-WEST 
The first steamboat sailed down the Ohio in 1811 


^ Therg was a captain, an engineer named Baker, Andrew Jack, the 
pilot, six hands, two female servants, a man waiter, a cook, and an im- 
mense Newfoundland dog named Tiger. Thus equipped, the New 
Orleans began the voyage which changed the relations of the West. 
. . . The people of Pittsburgh turned out in mass and lined the banks 
of the Monongahela to witness the departure of the steamboat . . . a 
wide circuit brought the New Orleans on her proper course, and steam 
and current aiding, she disappeared behind the first headlands on the 


right bank of the Ohio.” 
J. H. B. Latrobe, The First Steamboat Voyage 
on the Western Waters 


Mark Twain had his troubles learning to be a pilot 

^I had a notebook that fairly bristled with the names of towns, 
‘ points,’ bars, islands, bends, reaches, etc.; but the information was 
to be found only in the notebook — none of it was in my head. It made 
my heart ache to think I had got only half of the river [Mississippi] set 


down.” 


Mark Twain, Old Times on the Mississippi 


lumber at $60 per 1,000 feet. Sugar 
and molasses bought in Cuba at a low 
price sold in Maine at a much higher 
price. No wonder that Maine folks put 
their money into shipbuilding, as they 
said, when many a ship paid all the 
expense of building by à single voy- 
age. 

Profits were used to increase the in- 
dustry until, from Bath shipyards 
alone, an average of about 20 ships 
were launched every year for 50 years 
on end. Some went to Europe or Af- 
rica, more to South America, still more 
kept on around Cape Horn and up the 
Pacific to California or to Oregon. 
From there, having sold one cargo and 


bought another, they headed across 
the Pacific to China for tea and silk. 
Next, they sailed southward to Java 
for coffee, and to India for rugs and 
spices. On eastward across the Indian 
Ocean to the Cape of Good Hope they 
sailed, and up the Atlantic to Spain 
for wine, or to Holland for fine cloth 
and tobacco, or to England for manu- 
factured goods. So they came home to 
the Kennebec as deeply laden as when 
they first set sail, after selling and 
buying four or five different cargoes, 
each at a profit. 

Bath was only one of several Maine 
towns, and Maine only one of several 
seaboard states that were all building 
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ships for the ocean-carrying trade. By 
1850 our merchant marine had risen to 
the first rank, counting more ships and 
sailors than any of the Old World na- 
tions. 


Wood and sail gave way to iron and 
steam. When our steamer Savannah 
crossed the Atlantic she foretold the 
end of the sailing ship. Because we 
had the lumber, we built the best of 
wooden ships. England, however, took 
the lead in iron steamship building, 
and the British government made cash 
payments to her steam-packet compa- 
nies. A packet was a vessel making 
regular trips, carrying mail and pas- 
sengers to foreign countries. Packets 
began these voyages about 1840. 

Congress met this challenge to our 
shipbuilding and shipping industries 
by giving money to American steam- 
ship companies, with the result that 
packet lines were established to Eu- 
rope, first, and then to California, 
where business was booming after the 
gold rush of 1849. For the next few 
years British and American deep-sea 
steamers were about equal in number. 
Then our Congress stopped paying, 
while Britain continued to pay. The 
result was that few of our steamers 
crossed the Atlantic at a time when 
the number of steamboats on our lakes 
and rivers was far greater than that of 
all other nations combined. 


Clipper ships won the speed record. 
One advantage of the steamer was 
that it often made a quick voyage be- 
cause it need not depend on the wind 
for power. Not to be beaten at sea, 
Americans designed a new type of 
sailing ship, called a clipper. A beauti- 
ful big ship it was, with trim lines, tall 


spars, and such a cloud of white can- 
vas as no ship had ever before lifted 
to the ocean winds. Among the best 
designers of that day was Donald Mc- 
Kay, who named his most famous clip- 
per the Flying Cloud. 

Very soon it appeared that the clip- 
per had all the advantages. It was less 
expensive because its wind power was 
free. It could carry more freight by 
wasting no space on engine and fuel, 
and it was the fastest ship afloat when 
the wind was right. On page 258 you 
will find a picture of a clipper. 

The test came soon after the first 
clipper was built in 1841. A Cunard 
line packet steamed out of Boston har- 
bor for Liverpool, at the same hour 
that the clipper Palestine lifted her 
great wings in New York harbor. In 
14 days the clipper made the longer 
run, and had her passengers ashore 
before the smoke of the steamship was 
sighted. On long Pacific voyages a 
clipper could take the winds as they 
came; while a steamer must put into 
port to fill its bunkers or bins with 
coal. Once, the Flying Cloud sailed 
from New York around Cape Horn to 
San Francisco from dock to dock in 
89 days. No steamer of that day could 
hope to equal such speed; yet the clip- 
per Comet later cut six days from the 
wonderful record. 


Our merchant marine decreased for a 
time. These great merchant ships in- 
creased until nearly 1,000 American 
clippers were skimming the cream 
from the ocean-carrying trade. Then 
better engines gave the steamers more 
speed. The era of wood and sail gave 
way to a new era of iron and steam; 
our clippers vanished from the sea, 
where they had never met an equal. 
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MAIN RAILROADS BY 1860 


Did the railroad lines tend to run north and south or east and west? How many of these lines 
approximate or duplicate the routes of today's railroads? 


Our merchant marine fell from its high ` 


place, and the ocean-carryin| trade 
was lost to other nations. : 

In 1914, for example, our merchant 
marine was about one-third as large as 
it had been in 1850. Many ships were 
hastily built during World War I, but 
still our merchant marine was, by com- 
parison with our increased population, 
much smaller than it was 100 years 
ago. 


We rebuilt our merchant marine. 
When our country entered World War 
II hundreds of the world's merchant 
ships had been sunk by enemy sub- 
marines. The problem was how to 
build at high speed the many new 


ships needed to transport millions of 
fighting men with all their equipment 
across the Atlantic, and more millions 
across the Pacific, to meet the enemy 
on his own ground. To do this was a 
matter of necessity. We had to do it 
or lose the war. 

To solve the problem our shipbuild- 
ers designed a standardized new type 
called Liberty ships. The term * stand- 
ardized” means that every part of a 
ship, including engines and machin- 
ery, was of exactly the same shape and 
measurement as the corresponding . 

art of every other ship. One result 
was that standard parts could be made 
in different factories and sent to the 
nearest shipyard, where the parts 
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were quickly put together as the parts 
of an automobile are put together. An- 
other result was an immense gain in 
building speed. A year or more had 
always been considered a good time- 
record for shipbuilding; now a ship 
could be built in a few weeks. From 
a single shipyard two or three ships 
might be launched the same day, 
while many more were being launched 
from other shipyards on our Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

When we entered World War II 
late in 1941, we had only 1,100 mer- 
chant ships; but the number, includ- 
ing Liberty ships, jumped to about 
6,000 in four years, The amazing thing 
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is that all this was done in addition to 
increasing our Navy. At the same time 
we built many battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and other warships. Before 
the war ended, we had the biggest 
fleet of war vessels in the whole world. 

When the war ended in 1945, our 
merchant marine was much greater 
than that of any other nation, and 
greater by about 10 percent than all 
the remaining foreign merchant ves- 
sels combined. Though it costs much 
to build and to run an American ship, 
many citizens strongly believe that a 
large merchant marine is a very good 
thing for America in time of peace as 
well as in time of war. 


Railroads Gave Quick and Sure Transportation 


Railroads gave the fourth answer to 
the problem of better and faster trans- 
portation. The first was the stage- 
coach, which appeared when rough 
trails were changed to improved 
roads. For the second answer, Ameri- 


cans built a huge system of canals, and 
for the third they invented the steam- 
boat. Hardly was the steamboat run- 
ning before inventors were trying to 
make steam drive a wagon over the 
land as easily as it pushed a boat. 


This picture shows how the “Tom Thumb" 


i was beaten by a horse. a is pic 
with that of the streamliner on the opposite h UAM wae 


page to see what 100 years’ time has done. 
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Many inventions led to the railroad. 
One of the first to solve the engine 
problem was a British engineer, who 
1802 what he called a 
steam wagon? People called him crazy 
until his wagon went lumbering over 
the road at a speed of 10 miles an 
hour; then they called him a nuisance. 
At sight of his machine breathing fire 
and smoke, horses ran away, and peo- 
ple complained of danger. So Parlia- 
ment passed a law which provided 
that the speed of a steam wagon must 
be limited to four miles an hour, and 
that à man must walk in front of it 
waving a red flag. 

Another forerunner of the railway 
was the work of some unknown man 
who watched a team of horses strain- 
ing to haul a load of coal over a soft 
road from the mine to a highway. He 
pegged a pair of wooden rails into the 
earth of the coal road, and on these 
rails one horse could easily do what a 
pair of horses had previously done 
with all their strength. 


produ ed in 


The next step was taken when iron 
straps were fastened on the wooden 
rails to keep them from wearing out; 
and the third step when someone 
thought of flanged wheels to make the 
steam wagon stay on the rails. The 
wheel itself rests on the rail and the 
projecting circular flange, fitting over 
the inside of the rail, holds the wheel 
firmly on it. 

Hardly were flanged wheels in- 
vented before men were building 
what they called tramways, “tram” 
being an old word for a cart. For 50 
years or more they were built in our 
country wherever heavy hauling was 
done. Some of them led to stone quar- 
ries, others to salt mines or to coal 
mines. 

From slow hauling of coal to fast 
hauling of passengers was an easy 
step. It was taken when several tram- 
ways were built in England, and a few 
in this country, over which a carriage 
might be drawn by horses at a speed 
greater than the traveler could expect 


This streamlined train whisks passengers from Chicago to Denver, a distance of 1027 miles, in 


16 hours. It averages 9° miles an hour including all stops. 


e 
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on any public road. Then the news of 
Fulton’s steamboat roused such inter- 
est that inventors of five or six coun- 
tries engaged in a race to make a 
steam engine that would turn wagon 
wheels instead of paddle wheels. Sev- 
eral different engines were built for 
the purpose; but they did little of what 
was expected, and much of the unex- 
pected. One rattled itself to pieces; 
another set the woods afire. When a 
third blew up, killing a man, people 
wanted a law passed forbidding such 
dangerous things. The race ended 
when steam carriages, as locomotives 
were called, appeared on English and 
American rails in 1830. 


The first American locomotive was 
built in 1825. Prominent among our 
early railroad men was John Stevens, 
who turned his attention to locomo- 
tives after winning success with his 
steamboat, as we have told on page 
276. A model of his locomotive, the 
first one built in America, is in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D. C. As early as 1812, when the 
New York legislators decided to build 
the Erie Canal, he tried to persuade 
them that a railway could be built 
more cheaply and would give better 
transportation; but the legislators 
would not believe him. 

Pennsylvania lawmakers were more 
open-minded when he laid before 
them in 1823 the bold plan of a rail- 
way to, connect Philadelphia with 
New York on one side and with the 
Ohio River on the other. At a time 
when there was not a passenger rail- 
way anywhere, these lawmakers gave 
Stevens a charter which laid the foun- 
dation of the great Pennsylvania sys- 
tem between East and West. He 
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planned the first section himself; but 
five years passed before rails were 
laid, and by that time railway building 
had begun in three other states. 


States were bound together by the first 
railways. Before the railway could be 
successful here, someone must build 
an American engine instead of buying 
a foreign product, as Fulton had done 
for his steamboat, This problem was 
solved by several inventors who im- 
proved on.one another's work until 
machine shops were turning out loco- 
motives as good as any to be found in 
England. 

In one of these shops Peter Cooper 
built a locomotive which drew the first 
American passenger car from Balti- 
more to Ellicotts Mills at a speed of 14 
miles an hour. His engine, named 
“Tom Thumb,” began running in 
1830. 

That same year businessmen in 
Charleston, South Carolina began to 
build a railway which was rushed to 
completion in 1834, when a through 
train ran from Charleston to Augusta, 
a distance of 134 miles. This line, later 
extended to Virginia on one side and 
to Florida on the other, served to bind 
five southern states more closely to- ` 
gether. Other lines, such as the Penn- 
sylvania, the Baltimore and Ohio, and ' 
the New York Central, were from the 
first intended, like our canal system, 
to give better transportation between 
the Atlantic coast and. the West. The 
map on page 281 shows you some of 
these earlier railroad routes. 


What railroads were like in early days. 
On most roads the rails, wood at first, 
then iron, rested on blocks of stone 
and were held in place by cement. Be- 
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This is a photograph of the interior of an old sleeping car. Near the center you can see an upper 
ond lower berth made up. Such cars came into use in the late 1800's. 


tween the rails was a path on which a 
horse might pull a single car when the 
engine failed. The first locomotives 
not only broke down from time to 
time, but were both dirty and danger- 
ous because they burned wood, on 
which tar was thrown to make a hot- 
ter fire. 

The first cars were mere platforms 
with cross benches. When riding be- 
hind a locomotive passengers carried 
umbrellas to protect their eyes from 
flying sparks, and their clothes from 
the soot that became a streaming 
cloud whenever tar was thrown on the 
fire. 

On some railroads horses were used 
for power because travel behind them 
was safer and more comfortable. At 
first it was also faster, as stage drivers 


proved when they challenged the rail- 
road men to a race. It was run on the 
Baltimore and Ohio railway, the first 
railroad to lay double tracks. A big 
gray horse stood before the passenger 
coach on one track; on the other track 
puffed “Tom Thumb,” the fastest 
American locomotive of that time. A 

istol cracked and they were off, fol- 
lowed by a crowd of runners. First 
the horse leaped ahead, being quicker 
on the “ get-away ”, but burning pitch 
brought the locomotive up even, with 
a fierce hissing of the safety valve. The 
two were running “neck and neck,” 
wrote one who witnessed the race, 
“when the locomotive stopped and 
began to pant for want of breath.” 
When the big gray kept on at a fast 
clip the engineer of “Tom Thumb” 
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pulled the whistle cord for a long 
howling. Some thought he was cheer- 
ing for the horse, like a good sport; 
others thought he was inventing an 
alibi or demanding another race. 

The first improved car took the form 
of a closed coach, precisely like the old 
stagecoach excepting the wheels, 
which were all of the same size and 
had flanged rims to keep them on the 
track, Four or five coaches, each car- 
rying six passengers, was the approved 
railway train until about 1850 when 
the first long car with a middle aisle 
appeared. 

Meanwhile, locomotives were im- 
proved in power and speed until there 
was no more talk of rapid travel be- 
hind horses. A leader in this field was 
Phineas Davis, of York, Pennsylvania, 
builder of the York engine. This pulled 
a train of 15 coaches at 15 miles an 
hour in 1833. The following year Mat- 
thew Baldwin began to build engines 
at his “iron works” in Philadelphia. 
He was the founder of the great Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, which still 
builds locomotives for railway com- 
panies at home and abroad. 


Americans build more railroads than 
any other people. Railroad building 
began at about the same time in Mary- 
land, South Carolina, and Pennsylva- 
nia, in spite of objection from many 
people. Stagecoach and canal compa- 
nies were opposed to the railway be- 
cause it meant a rival in the business 
of transportation, Thousands of men 
who made a living by building wag- 
ons feared that railroads might throw 
them out of their jobs. 
Despite such objections, railroad 
companies in three more states — New 
York, Virginia, and Louisiana — were 


building railways in a hurry, as if fear- 
ful that others would get ahead of 
them. Trains were soon running on at 
least one railroad in every state, and 
two railroads were reaching out to 
western territory. New states in the 
Ohio Valley helped the railroad com- 
panies by securing grants of public 
land. 

Wherever the railroad appeared, 
East or West, people turned out to cel- 
ebrate the arrival of the first train. It 
was a proud day in 1854 in Chicago, 
when the first through passengers 
from New York reached the city after 
four days of travel. Three years later 
an engine, almost hidden under gay 
flags, passed through lines of cheer- 
ing spectators as it brought the first 
through passengers from the East into 
St. Louis. This old trading town had 
seen many gala days in its long fron- 
tier history; but its greatest celebra- 
tion occurred when the Mississippi 
was at last joined to the Atlantic by 
iron rails. So by railroads was fulfilled 
the hope of Washington and other 
early canal builders, who had dreamed 
of better transportation between the 
great western river and the eastern 
ocean, 

As a result of this “railroad fever,” 
as it was called, the United States 
quickly built more “iron roads” than 
all other countries combined. At the 
end of 1830, when building began, 
there were only 23 miles of railway in 
our country. Just 30 years later trains 
were running on 30,000 miles of track, 
an average of 1,000 miles of new rail- 
way every year. That was only a be- 
ginning. The speed of building in- 
creased until about 1920. Now we 
have over 230,000 miles of main track, 
and 172,000 miles in yard tracks. 
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Railroad passenger cars at first looked much like stagecoaches. Here travelers are shown 
enjoying the comforts of an air-conditioned lounge on à modern train. 


Great railway systems were planned. 
Hundreds of short railways were built 
by as many companies, each within 
the limits of a state and serving some 
local need of transportation. The trou- 
ble was that these many roads had no 
connection. In those days, if you 
wanted to go from Baltimore to Chi- 
cago, or from Boston to St. Louis, you 
would have to buy eight or 10 tickets 
in as many stations. You would go by 
stage or ferry from one railroad to an- 
other, and waste as much time in wait- 
ing for trains as in crossing half the 
continent. Freight had to be loaded 
and reloaded as many times, too. 
Through trains were not common, be- 
cause railroads had tracks of different 
widths so that locomotives and cars 
could not run from one railroad onto 
the tracks of another. How this was 
changed for the better may be seen in 
the career of one man, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, He was among the first to 
plan the railway systems which now 


enable a traveler to go from one part 
of our country to any other with little 
delay and few changes. 

Vanderbilt was the son of a Dutch 
farmer, on Staten Island, who earned 
a little extra money by carrying pas- 
sengers in his sailboat to New York 
City. At 16 the boy had saved enough 
money to buy a sailboat of his own. A 
few years later he had six boats, all en- 
gaged in carrying freight to New Jer- 
sey or up the Hudson to Albany. Sud- 
denly he sold his boats, and put the 
proceeds into a little steamer, much to 
the surprise of everyone. 

To friends, who thought he had lost 
his head, he said that there was now 
more money in steam than in sails. 
Presently he was the head of a com- 
pany that sent its side-wheelers along 
the coast from Portland, Maine, to 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and down to 
Panama. On the other side of the Isth- 
mus other Vanderbilt steamers carried 
passengers and freight up the Pacific 


© 
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23 MILES 


Railroad mileage increased until 1916. Do automobile, bus, truck, and airplane transportation 
have anything to do with recent reductions in railroad mileage? 


to San Francisco, California. As chief 
owner of all these steamers he became 
widely known as “ Commodore” Van- 
derbilt. 

After half a lifetime in the steam- 
boat business, the Commodore again 
surprised his friends by selling his 
boats and buying enough stock in the 
Harlem River Railroad to gain con- 
trol of that company. By his work and 
influence the Harlem was combined 
with the New York Central, and these 
two in turn with the Hudson River 
Railroad. The combined lines pro- 
vided an all-rail route between New 


York and towns on the Great Lakes 
as far west as Chicago. The great New 
York Central system, which he organ- 
ized as a working unit, is still counted 
among the best in our country. One of 
its " crack” trains is called “ The Com- 
modore Vanderbilt." 

Vanderbilt is used here as a type of 
many other railroad builders. Every 
great railway system in the South or 
East or West is a monument to one 
man. Such, for example, was James J. 
Hill, of Great Northern fame, who had 
the idea that one company under a sin- 
gle management would give better 
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western half of our great territory 
was needed. That is why our govern- 
land, and orden ges with money, 
anyone who push a railway 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 
In response to this offer two compa- 
nies were formed for railroad build- 
ing. One began to lay its tracks west- 
ward from Omaha, Nebraska, follow- 
ing the old Oregon Trail. Its chosen 
name, “The Union Pacific,” told that 
one object of the road was to bind our 
western states more closely to the 
Union. At the same time the Central 
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ing the Pony Express route. It was a 
race froen the start. Union Pacific men 
laid tracks more ra but they were 
not forced to across the moun- 
tains and canyons, as the Central Pa- 
cific workers were. 

After six years of labor the two 
building crews met near Ogden, Utah 
shown on the map on page 289. The 
last rail was laid and fast- 
ened to the last tie by a spike of west- 
ern gold on one side, a spike of west 
em silver on the other. Amidst cheer- 
ing crowds of men and women an 
engine steamed over the long-hoped- 
for junction of East and West. 

Hardly were trains running before 
it was clear that one railroad was not 

for West. An- 


ent Santa Fe, was built over the old 
Trail through New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to Californía. Then in quick suc- 
cession the Southern Pacific, 
the Pacific, and the Great 
Northern. More and more branch lines 
were built out from these great rail- 
roads until all parts of the country 
were joined one to another by iron 
rails as you can see on page 289. 
These transcontinental roads played 
& most important part in the develop- 
ment of the Far West. Why had Amer- 
icans taken 200 years to push back the 
frontier from the Atlantic coast to the 
Mississippi? The main reason was that 
transportation was very slow. The first 
pioneers had had to go afoot, with only 
what they could carry. Later on, they 
went in covered wagons, and by wa- 
ter routes. But the way was always 
slow and dangerous. Pioneers of a later 
date crossed the wider western half of 
the continent and built up 17 new 
states in the space of a single lifetime. 
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The explanation is that railroads could 
much larger number of pio- 


carry 
neers a greater distance in a shorter 
time. It could also carry all their prod- 


uce quickly to eastern markets, anc 
bring back whatever manufactured 


goods might be needed. 


What the railroads do for us. It would 
be impossible to tell all that railroads 
do because, in one way or another, 
they affect the lives of all the Amer- 
ican people by bringing them what- 
ever they want or need. Two examples 
will show the importance of railroad 
service. During four years of World 
War II our railroads carried millions 
of fighting men with their billions of 
tons of equipment to Atlantic seaports 


frequently interfered with the buking 
went along with the w wkers to & 


the Union Pao Reload © 9 


8 the n 


for the war in Europe, and as many 


more soldiers with their equipment to 
the Pacific coast for war against Japan 


That all this was done while railroad: 


were at the same time supplying the 


Americans at home is one of 
the wonders of the 
called our railroads T the Americ an s~ 
* Americans realized the 
of quick transportation 
asked citizens 


needs of 


war. Germans 


cret weapon. 
importance 


when our government 
to stay at home as muc h as possible in 


order to help our railroads in the im- 
mense work which they were sud- 
denly called upon to do. 

As another example, examine the 
hich you ate breakfast this 
will discover that al- 


room in w 


morning. You 
most everything between floor and 
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ceiling, like almost everything on the | lF the nation and the world. No large 
table from food to chinaware, was town or city could live more than a 
brought from far away. Modern life | few days without bringing supplies 
would be impossible without trans; from the surrounding country. 
portation lines to and from other parts ‘ 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


After rereading that part of the textbook where these words are found, 
and looking up their dictionary definitions, use each in a good sentence. 


1. monopoly 5. unconstitutional 
2. commerce 6. clipper 

8. charter 7. navigation 

4. legislator 8. merchant marine 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. Why did many westerners soon take a great interest in the building 
of steamboats? 

2. Why is the year 1807 an important year in the history of American 
transportation? 

' 8. What did the Supreme Court say about steamboat owners with sole 

rights to use the waters of a state? 

4. Why did so many folks put their money into shipbuilding? 

5. The clipper ship had three advantages over our first steamships. 
What were they? 

6. What new method made rapid shipbuilding possible during World 
War II? 

7. In early days which was faster, horse or locomotive? Explain. 

8. Why were some opposed to the building of railroad lines? Did their 
objections slow down the pace of railroad building? 

9. Who was Cornelius Vanderbilt, and what present-day railroad sys- 
tem did he plan? 


10. What great aid were the railroads to our country during World 
War II? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 

1. Like Fitch, many great inventors make little money from their in- 
ventions. Why. do you think this is true? 

2. Do you think that the United States should have a large merchant 
marine? Why? 

8. It has been said that improved transportation made our march to 
the West possible. Explain. 

4. Do you think that Fulton should have been allowed to keep his mo- 
nopoly of steamboat service in New York waters? Why or why not? 
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16 E Our Means of Communication 
Were Improved 


Nawsrarens, the postal system, and 
the telegraph, with the later inven- 
tions of telephone, radio and televi- 
sion, are all means of communication 


' that bind our states and people to- 


gether in a single nation. When you 
read that word * communicate ” think 
of it as having the two meanings of 
“to share” and “to be of the same 
mind.” When you communicate with 
a friend by letter you share with him 
your own experience. You make him 
* of the same mind " because he reads 
the letter containing your thoughts. 
When a new law is passed by Con- 
gress, communication by newspaper 
makes all our people of one mind to 
this extent; that they know; what is ex- 
pected of them as loyal American citi- 
zens. When flood or storm bring suf- 
fering to any part of our land, com- 
munication of the news makes all of 
one mind in the desire to help our fel- 
low Americans. When, in ]941, our 
battleships were sunk in Pearl Harbor, 
far away, we all knew what must 
quickly be done, because all our peo- 
ple, hearing the same news at prac- 
tically the same time, became as one 
in their thought and feeling. 


Letters to our colonists came at first by 
chance. At first there was very little 
communication between the colonies. 
They were separated by hundreds of 
miles of forest. All the colonists were 


alike, however, in that they had rela- 
tives or friends in Europe, to whom 
they wrote letters telling of their life 
in a new world. Since many colonial 
letters have been preserved, we are 
able to learn from them of the life of 
American pioneers. 

As a single example, when John 


‘Winthrop sailed to be governor of the 


Bay Colony, he left his wife Margaret 
in England until he could build a 
house and plant a garden for her. Ev- 
ery ship that sailed from Boston dur- 
ing the next few years carried at least 
one letter to Margaret, and every re- 
turning ship brought a letter or two 
for John. Among all our English writ- 
ings it would be hard to find anything 
more gentle or kindly than these old 
Puritan love letters. 

It was not easy to write letters when 
paper was scarce and a pen must be 
made from a goose quill. It was even 
more difficult to send them when there 
were no such things as post offices and 
a mail service. People who wanted to 
send letters had to find means. Months 
might pass before a ship sailed for a 
port near the town in which the friend 
or relative lived, and many a colonial 
ship went down in a storm. We have 
now a dead-letter office to which 
“Jost” letters come when no owner 
can be found. Our earliest and great- 
est dead-letter office was the bottom 
of the Atlantic. 
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Whenever a ship from our colonies 
came to a European port, the captain 
delivered business letters to the proper 
official, and was paid at the rate of a 
shilling — about 20 cents a sheet, He 


left other mail at the nearest shop or 
tavern, where it remained until called 
for. It was largely by chance, there- 
fore, that a letter reached the person 
to whom it was sent. 


The Postal System Brought Our Nation Together 


The colony of Massachusetts Bay 
was only nine years old when the Gen- 
eral Court, as its legislature was called, 
took a most important step. Following 
is the Puritan law which established 
not only the frst post office in our 
country but, so far as we know, 
the only postal system on earth over 
which a government had some con- 
trol: 


It is ordered, that Richard Fairbanks, his 
house in Boston, is the place appointed 
for all letters which are brought from be- 
yond the seas or are to be sent thither, to 
be left with him. He is to take care that 
they be delivered. He shall be allowed for 
every letter a penny. 


Each colony took care of its own 
letters for a time. Soon, however, two 
causes led to a postal system which 
slowly drew all our pioneers closer to- 
gether. One was the Indian danger, 
which often threatened two or more 
colonies at the same time. Another was 
the threat of New France, where the 
governor kept soldiers ready to attack 
our colonies whenever England was at 
war with France. 

Facing such dangers, the Bay Col- 
ony began to establish communication 
by means of two mail routes with reg- 
ular monthly service. One led from 
Boston through New Hampshire to 
Maine, the other through Connecticut 
to New London, on Long Island 
Sound. Other northern and middle 


» 


colonies followed the example by sup- 
plying a monthly mail service for their 
own people. New York went further 
by establishing a mail route through 
three colonies to Boston. In the South, 
meanwhile, the law of one colony or 
the custom of another provided that 
any plantation owner who received a 
packet of letters should forward them 
by boat or rider to other plantations in 
the same region. 


Postmen did hard work for small pay. 
Anyone who wrote a letter in early 
colonial days had to hire a man to 
carry it. The messengers most com- 
monly employed were Indians, who 
called the letters “talking leaves.” Ac- 
cording to an old record, the red man 
was chosen “because he knows the 
wild country, because he can travel 
more cheaply than a white man, and 
because he is both honest and truth- 
ful.” 

No sooner was a monthly mail serv- 
ice established than white men had 
to be hired to carry letters. The rea- 
son was that, for a knife or a handful 
of powder, an Indian might carry a 
“talking leaf” many miles, but he 
could not be hired at any price to do 
any regular work. 

New England postmen rode horse- 
back during most of the year, chang- 
ing to snowshoes in winter. They were 
paid six cents a mile for carrying offi- 
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cial letters to or from the governor or 
For carrying private 
letters they charged as much as they 
could get. Being a welcome visitor in 
every town because of his budget of 
news, the postman usually was faith- 
ful to his work and proud of it. 

The first New York postman re- 
ceived a small salary for carrying offi- 
cial letters, and charged what he 
thought a fair price for others, “ He 
must be stout and active," said the law, 
and * wherever the road is not plain 
he must blaze a path for the guidance 
of travelers." 

About the time that Yale College 
appeared in New Haven, a lady whom 
we know as Madame Knight made a 
horseback journey to that famous 
town. In a lively account of her trip 
in 1704 she tells how she was paddled 
across a river in a canoe, holding the 
bridle of her swimming horse, and 
how at another place she had to wait 
for the mail carrier because he was the 
only man who knew where to find the 
New Haven road. 


the legislature. 


Storekeepers became postmasters. Our 
first postmasters were storekeepers 
who served without pay. In colonial 
days the village store was what we 
now call a social center, a busy place 
by day, a storytelling place by candle- 
light. Before the postman arrived a 
crowd gathered around the store to 
welcome him. First of all he must tell 
the news. This he did from the saddle, 
and never did a speaker have a more 
attentive audience. Then, after leav- 
ing village letters in a box nailed to 
the wall, he accepted the invitation, 
“Light (dismount ) and eat.” 
Colonists were as keen to know 


what happened in the big world as we 
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Culver Service 


This picture, from a painting by T. W. Wood, 
shows an early village post office, located in a 
corner of the village store. 


are, and they had no morning news- 
paper. and no radio telling up-to-the- 
minute news at all hours of the day or 
night. He who received a letter was 
expected to read parts of it aloud be- 
fore going home, and news three or 
four months old was fresh as a new- 
laid egg. Mail for distant farms was 
left in a box until the owner called for 
it, or until a neighbor carried it out in 
his hat. That queer mail bag was 
chosen because a forgetful man sel- 
dom empties his pocket, but he must 
empty his hat when he goes home. 

To remedy such delay, New Eng- 
land colonies passed a law which or- 
dered that, if a letter were not called 
for “within a reasonable time,” the 
postmaster must himself deliver it for 
which he might legally collect two 
pennies. Such was the origin of our 
R. F. D. (rural free delivery), and of 
the * special delivery letter,” on which 
is an extra 18 cent stamp. 
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for what is now the United States. 


United States. 
Department. 


net in 1829. 


much money. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT OUR POSTAL SERVICE 
In 1691 the King of England appointed the first official postmaster 


In 1753 Benjamin Franklin became Postmaster General for the colo- 


nies but the angry king dismissed him in 1774. 
Three weeks after issuing the Declaration of Independence, the Sec- 
ond Continental Congress made Franklin Postmaster General of the 


The Post Office Department was at first a branch of the Treasury 
'The Postmaster General became a member of the President's Cabi- 
The first United States postage stamp was issued in 1840. 


In 1850 our Post Office Department took in $5,499,985. Not quite 
100 years later the Post Office Department took in over 200 times as 


The national mail service began in 
1789. A postal system is costly, espe- 
cially when letters must be carried 
great distances. Because our people 
were taking possession of a vast wil- 
derness, Congress decided to spend 
money for a postal system even if it 
could not possibly pay expenses. Gov- 
ernment officials believed this expense 
was justified. According to President 
Washington, postal service would 
"safeguard free government and the 
unity of our states by bringing people 
of all sections under the influence of 
letters and newspapers." 

Carrying out this fine purpose, five 
mail routes were established to keep 
the East in touch with the western 
frontier. On these routes mail was car- 
ried by stagecoach wherever turn- 
pikes permitted, and elsewhere by 
rider or foot traveler or boatman, as 
the case might be. 


Through flood or tempest or Indian 
danger the postmen made their way. 
Their rule of action was, “Neither 
snow nor rain nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds." Put 
in simpler words, their rule was, “ The 
United States Mail goes through,” and 
it always has. 


Mail service was rapidly extended. In 
the thinly settled parts of the South 
two daring mail routes were opened. 
One ran from Nashville to Natchez, a 
distance of 500 miles which postmen 
were expected to cover in 13 days, rid- 
ing from dawn to dusk. Another ran 
from Washington 1,450 miles to New 
Orleans, and was covered by day-and- 
night riding in 17 days.) Where the 
trail passed through the hunting 
ground of unfriendly Indians, block- 
houses were built and guarded by 
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armed men. Those were the heroic 
days of the post. It took as much faith 
and courage to unite our people by 
means of communication as to win in- 
dependence. And postmen were our 
soldiers of peace. 

When pioneers entered the North- 
west Territory there was not a post 
road in the whole wild country be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Ohio. 
Until the first post office was opened, 
in 1800, letters from home were car- 
ried in the pocket by some hunter or 
fur trader who happened to be headed 
in the right direction. So rapidly was 
the service improved that in 1825 the 
Northwest had about 1,600 offices, and 
weekly mail was delivered on 70,000 
miles of post roads. Here or there a 
“post road” meant a few hundred or 
thousand miles of river. 

That same year saw the beginning 
of a surprising mail route, which was 
completed soon after the first wagon 
train crawled over the Oregon Trail 
in 1842. This mail route ran from 
Washington across the mountains to 
the Ohio, down that river and up the 
Mississippi by steamboat to St. Louis. 
Then it went up the Missouri and Yel- 
lowstone as far as a keelboat could go. 
It wound over the Rockies to the Co- 
lumbia, and down that River of the 
West to the Pacific coast. From Wash- 
ington to the Pacific coast, as coach or 
rider or boatmen went, the route cov- 
ered over 4,500 miles. 


The Overland Mail was established in 
1837. The name “ Overland” was first 
given to a stage line from New Or- 
leans across Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico to San Diego, California. 
When pioneers began to take posses- 
sion of the Southwest, our government 


paid this stage company a large fee or 
“bounty” for carrying letter bags; 
hence the name “Overland Mail.” In 
an old newspaper of 1840 is a notice, 
headed by the title “ Overland to the 
Pacific,” which told the surprised peo- 
ple of New Orleans: 


The San Antonio and San Diego Mail 
Line is now ticketing passengers through 
to San Francisco and all intermediate sta- 
tions. Passengers are forwarded in new 
coaches, each drawn by six mules over 
the entire length of our line except the 
Colorado Desert of 100 miles, which we 
cross on mule back. Fare to Fort Clark 
$52, to Fort El Paso $100, to Tucson 
$135, to San Diego or Los Angeles $190, 
to San Francisco $200. Coaches leave 
each end of our line on the 9th and 24th * 
of each month. An armed escort travels 
through the Indian country with each 
coach train for the protection of mails 
and passengers. 


When gold was discovered in Cali- 
fornia in 1848, and a little later in 
Colorado and Nevada, so many peo- 
ple joined the *gold rush ” that an- 
other route was added to the Overland 
Mail. Starting from St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, this northern route followed the 
Oregon and California Trail, shown 
on the map on page 221. Each stage 
was drawn by six spans of mules, or 
horses later, which were driven at a 
gallop wherever the trail permitted 
and changed every 20 miles. Passen- 
gers ate while mules were being 
changed at relay stations; they slept, 
or tried to, while being bounced like 
popcorn over à fire. 

Mail was the only "dead weight" 
carried by the Overland until gold was 
shipped from the new mines. Then to 
the mounted guard that accompanied 
the stage was added an “ express mes- 
senger, who rode beside the driver 
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The Pony Express was made up of hand-picked riders who carried the mail from Missouri to 
California. What new means of communication replaced the Pony Express? 


with a sawed-off shotgun across his 
knees. Even so, the stage might be 
rushed by Indians or robbed by 
masked bandits. Tales of holdups 
which we now read in * Wild West" 
fiction are hardly any wilder than 
some adventures which befell travel- 
ers when letters were carried by the 
most famous stage line in American 
history. 


The Pony Express, 1860. When this 
far western mail route was planned 
there was no railway west of the Mis- 
sissippi. But a huge trade grew up 
after California entered the Union, 
and our businessmen wanted quicker 
communication than the Overland 
Mail could offer. In response to this 
demand, a company was formed to 


rush letters across the plains and 
mountains of half a continent. The ex- 
pense would be enormous; but profit 
was expected because our government 
offered a bounty of $80,000 a month 
for carrying the mail, and business- 
men paid at the rate of $5 an ounce 
for quick delivery of letters. Compare 
that to five cents an ounce, the air mail 
rate in our country today. 

For the 2,000-mile run 500 horses 
were bought, every one selected for 
speed and endurance. One hundred 
and eighty riders were as carefully 
chosen. Their pay was $120 a month, 
or about four times what cowboys 
were then earning. 

These riders, mostly youngsters un- 
der 20, had to meet four requirements: 
light weight, courage, grit, and abil- 
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ity to ride any horse whether saddled 
or bareback. They rode heavily armed 
at first; but that was a mistake because 
well-armed men would stop to fight if 
chances were even. After a few trips 
they discarded all weapons except à 
revolver, or “six gun,” and rode light. 
Their orders were never to fight Indi- 
ans or bandits if they could escape by 
running. Their job, which must not for 
a moment be forgotten, was to deliver 
the mail. Many of them rode bravely 
out and were never seen again. At 
least two horses became heroes when 
they carried the mail through, leaving 
their riders dead beside the trail. 

The Pony Express started at St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, and followed the Ore- 
gon and California Trail for the most 
part, with many short cuts because 
mountain-bred horses could carry a 
rider where no stage dared go. It 
ended at Sacramento, where a river 
steamer carried the mail on to San 
Francisco. Post stations were built 
along the trail at intervals of about 70 
miles in open country, Or 85 miles in 
the mountains, each provided with 
food, shelter, a corral of horses, and 
two keepers. You will find these routes 
shown on the map on page 221. 

Between post stations, at intervals of 
10 miles, which is as far as a horse can 
run at high speed, were several relay 

_ stations, each with a keeper and a few 
extra horses, one of which was always 
saddled, bridled, ready to run. Mark 
Twain tells, in Roughing It, how he 
and his fellow stage-travelers were 
eager to see the Pony Express in ac- 
tion, but failed because riders went 
streaking past “before we could get 
our heads out of the windows.” At last 
came the chance for which they were 


hoping: 


horse burst past 
winging away like a belated fragment of 
a storm. 

Coming with a rush into the relay 
station, the rider would swing down 
from his lathered mount, swing up to 
a fresh horse with his precious saddle- 
bag, and be off without a moment's 
delay. He was expected to reach the 
next post station on time, and he did 
it or died trying. More than one rider 
came at dawn or dusk to find the post 
station burned, its keepers killed, its 
horses run off by Indians, Then he 
must keep on to the next station with- 
out food or rest. The longest continu- 
ous run, 384 miles, was made by “ Buf- 
falo Bill,” then a boy of 18. The fastest 
run was made by Jim Moore, another 
youngster, who rode 280 miles in 22 
hours. 

Ninety riders were running the long 
trail at all hours of the day or night, 
half of them hurrying west, half east, 
and often taking their lives in their 
hands to get the mail through. Ten 
days was the time set. The job was 
done regularly in eight, at an average 
speed of 11 miles an hour, which was 
fast in a region where at one hour a 
horse might run his best, and the next 
hour be swimming a river or cat-foot- 
ing a trail where a misstep meant 
death for horse and rider. This daring 
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This picture shows only oné corner of a modern city post office. 


Pony Express ran for less than two 


years. It ended when a telegraph line ) 


offered a swifter method of communi- 
cation. 


What the modern postal system is like. 
It would be hard to tell all the inter- 
esting features of our present mail 
service, with its registered letters, 
money orders, parcel post, free deliv- 
ery, railway post offices, air mail, and 
an international mail on which a 
United States postage stamp will carry 
a letter to any part of the known 
world. Nearly 60,000 towns and vil- 


lages now have their own post offices; 
and still the mail follows the pioneer 
by establishing routes to outlying 
farms or ranches or camps or fishing 
stations. One of the longest, estab- 
lished in 1878, runs from Rock Creek 
to Etchetaw, Wyoming, and over its 
500 lonely miles letters come or go reg- 
ularly by rider. 

As in the early, heroic days of the 
post riders, still the United States Mail 
goes through. That is the wonder of 
it. And now, as then, its purpose is to 
unite our people and keep them united 
by quicker means of communication, 


How the News Was Spread 


Newspapers are a means of com- 
munication, differing from the mail in 
this respect: A letter is a private mes- 
sage, written to be read by one per- 
son only or by one family. A newspa- 
per is a public message, printed to be 
read by everybody. By giving out in- 
formation that concerns the public, it 


helps all the people of a community to 
discuss the same ideas at the same 
time. 


Our first newspaper was suppressed, 
1690. The first American newspaper 
was printed in Boston and called Pub- 
lick Occurrences. Before that time 
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Publifbed by Authority. 


__———— tie e MeN Satoh 4735 ^ 
Tum Mos DAY O&ober 2. to Mon Day Ottobr 9, 172 1. 


By His Excellency 
SAMUEL 


Muffachuferts Cay in New: England, &c. 
A Proclamation for a General 


THANKSGLVING. 


SHUTE Efq; 


Bive Affemblies onthe faid Lay, t 
umble and fincere THANKS to po. 


A , ! His many Favours, as af. 
ia General and GOVERNOUR in Chiet, et ss Mcd Mr» or Led 
C and over His Majefty s Province cf the a7 abrir e ema «foj 


nl People 


Given at Bofton, the Eighteenth Da 
sember, 1721. And in the Aer e 
the Reign of Our Sovereign LordGEORGE, 


Can you tell when this early newspaper was published? Was this before or after our 
War for Independence? 


some of our colonies had been largely 
free to govern themselves in their own 
way; but in 1688 the British govern- 
ment decided to keep them under 
stricter control by putting every one 
of them under a royal governor ap- 
pointed by the king. Because our first 
newspaper dared to criticize some 
matters of the new government it was 
suppressed; that is, put out of busi- 
ness, by order of the royal governor. 

So the first lesson learned here was 
that, if a newspaper is to be of any 
great value, the press must be free to 
print what is known or believed to be 
the truth about any matter that con- 
cerns the public. We have already told 
the story of how freedom of the press 
became a cherished and closely guard- 
ed American principle. 


Our newspapers become independent. 
The next newspaper was printed and 
distributed by John Campbell, a store- 
keeper. Because the village store was 


a social center, open to the public six 
days every week, it was the custom to 
appoint a storekeeper as the village 
postmaster, and Campbell was the 
postmaster at Boston. His habit was to 
make a weekly list of what he called 
* items of public importance," which 
he would read to any customer who 
asked, * What's the latest news? " And 
people flocked to his store. 

Thinking that people of other towns 
would be interested, Campbell wrote 
two copies of his “ items,” one for the 
postman who carried the mail to Port- 
land, Maine, the other for the post- 
man to New London, Connecticut. He 
charged nothing for his paper; nor did 
the postman charge anything for car- 
rying it to a store in Portland or New 
London, where it passed from hand to 
hand until it was so worn out that it 
could no longer be read. 

When postmen on other mail routes 
begged for a copy, saying that people 
on their routes were all * hungry for 
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news, Campbell in 1704 printed a 
small weekly, which he called The 
Boston News Letter because his latest 
items were put in the form of an in- 
teresting letter, This was so heartily 
welcomed that five or six other little 
papers were quickly circulating in as 
many colonies. They were each printed 
at the expense of a postmaster, who 
was the first in every town to hear im- 
portant news. There was no profit in 
such papers; their chief motive was to 
do a friendly service. Their neighborly 
quality appears, disguised as fun, in 
this “notice” printed in The Ameri- 
can Weekly Mercury, Philadelphia, 
1721: 


We hear from Amesbury, in the Bay Col- 
ony, that the generous Captain lately or- 
dered his military company to appear at 
the Place of Parade, well armed with axes 
instead of muskets. After which he 
marched them into the woods, where 
with invincible courage they slew enough 
trees to make 30 cords of firewood and 
carted it to the waterside, in order that 
it could be sent to Boston for the relief of 
the poor of that place. 


The next forward step was taken 
when printers took the newspaper into 
their own hands and made a business 
of it. Instead of waiting for news to 
come by chance, they sent a man out 
to find it. So reporters appeared. Then 
traders of every kind were eager to 
pay the printer for inserting “cards,” 
telling the quality of their goods, in 
his paper. Advertising began in this 
way, and with it the newspaper be- 
came for the first time a paying busi- 
ness. 


What colonial newspapers did for 
America. A significant feature of colo- 
nial newspapers was their action when 
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Great Britain decided to tax colonists 
to support a standing army which they 
did not want. No sooner was the 
Stamp Act passed in 1765 than 20 
newspapers began to hum like a hive 
of angry hornets. Within the next few 
years 17 more papers were in circula- 
tion, all weeklies: Our first daily, the 
Pennsylvania Packet, did not appear 
until after the War for Independence 
was won. 

At first a newspaper was read only 
by the townsmen for whom it was 
printed; then, as the postal service im- 
proved, it was carried to other towns 
of the same colony. From the begin- 
ning, therefore, mail and newspaper 
were closely connected. Practically all 
the early papers but one were at the 
mercy of the “R. M. S.”; that is, the 
Royal Mail Service. Britain had estab- 
lished the R. M. S. in our colonies, and 
it might refuse to carry any paper that 
opposed British laws or methods. The 
exception was the Maryland Journal. 
This paper was read in all colonies be- 
cause it was sent on secret mail routes 
that were free from Tory spies. An- 
other notable paper was the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, published for 40 years 
by Benjamin Franklin. Most interest- 
ing is the Massachusetts Spy, which 
escaped with its press to Worcester 
after the battle of Lexington, when 
General Gage threatened to hang any 
"rebel" printer. There, under differ- 
ent names, such as the Oracle of Lib- 
erty and Worcester Gazette, the old 
Patriot newspaper has ever since been 
printed. 

Many other such brave little papers 
brought Patriots to one mind about 
their country. Partly because of a colo- 
nial free press, the Continental Con- 
gress was called, the Declaration of 
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Independence was signed, and the 
war which made our colonists à free 
people was fought to a victorious end. 


Newspapers grow with the country. 
Only six years after the Union was 
formed the Sentinel of the Northwest 
was regularly printed in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, then a little frontier town. Ever 
since that day our newspapers have 
kept pace with a rapidly increasing 
population and with the spread of 
education, which every year brings 
forth a multitude of new readers. 
Whether these increasing readers 
called for more papers, or more papers 
led to an increase of readers, is any- 
body's guess, like the old riddle, 


Which was first, the egg or the hen, 
Tell me, I pray, ye learned men? 


Whatever the cause, the number of 
newspaper readers is now beyond cal- 
culation. During the coürse of one re- 
cent year 2,200 daily papers were 
printed in our cities, not counting the 
many in foreign languages. Of these 
large dailies, about 40 million copies 
were sold every day, and each copy 
had two or more readers. Even the pa- 
pers sold and left on trains were col- 
lected for our hospitals. 

Add to this huge list the larger num- 
ber of those who read the 11,300 
weekly papers, printed mostly in our 
small towns, and we reach the conclu- 
sion that practically all the American 
people now have the same news and 
share the same thought or feeling at 
the same time. And that is still, as in 
earlier days, a powerful influence to 
keep the United States a united na- 
tion. 


The modern newspaper covers news of 
the world. To visit any great newspa- 


per organization is to discover that it 
is, like our mail system, a thing to won- 
der at. In its huge editorial room 40 or 
more typewriters are clicking all at 
once. At as many desks men and 
women are writing or clipping or past- 
ing the latest news ‘items. In and out 
hurry smudge-faced messengers with 
printed strips, and on every strip in 
black letters is the word “ Rush,” as if 
life depended on doing everything in 
a minute. 

AII this bustling activity, as confus- 
ing to a visitor as the scurry of ants in 
a disturbed anthill, results from the 
fact that a great newspaper is at every 
moment in touch with every part of 
the world. It has trained correspond- 
ents to send reports by letter or cable 
or radio, according to their impor- 
tance, from all foreign capitals. It be- 
longs to one or more of the great news- 
gathering companies, such as the As- 
sociated Press, which spare no trou- 
ble or expense to send daily or hourly 
reports from all quarters. When to its 
humming office news comes by wire 
that something new is going on some- 
where, its reporters and cameramen 
are off like foxhounds on a warm trail. 
Nothing of public importance can 
happen anywhere without all our peo- 
ple knowing about it the next morn- 


ing. 


Horace Greeley was one of America’s 
great editors. The editor of even a 
small-town newspaper exercises large 
influence on his community by giving 
out news that affects its welfare. The 
influence of a big-city newspaper edi- 
tor may extend throughout the nation. 
Any newspaperman will tell you of 
such editors — Charles A. Dana of the 
New York Sun, or James Gordon Ben- 
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A modern newspaper press must roll on time and steadily every day to turn out the thousands 
of copies sold daily to city and out-of-town readers. 


nett of the New York Herald, or 
Henry Watterson, affectionately called 
"Marsa Henry, of the Louisville 
Courier Journal, or William Allen 
White of the Emporia Gazette — 
whose influence have been felt every- 
where in our country. 

Take as a good example of an edi- 
tor's influence Horace Greeley, whose 
life is a “success story " of the Ameri- 
can kind because it tells of a poor boy 
who became a great man by his own 
courage and effort. He lived his early 
years on a New Hhmpshire farm, and 
got his education in a small country 
school At 14, when his discouraged 
family moved west, he learned the 
printers trade by setting type for a 


Vermont newspaper. At 20 he came 
afoot to New York City with his life 
savings of about $10 in his pocket, and 
all the rest of his possessions wrapped 
in a bandana handkerchief, He worked 
on three or four newspapers and 
started a few of his own, including 
The Log Cabin. This paper had the 
largest influence in turning Harrison, 
the hero of the Indian battle of Tippe- 
canoe, into President of the United 
States. 

Greeley's great success came when 
he started the New York Tribune, of 
which he was editor, owner, manager, 
and publisher. Always he tried to get 
the latest news; always he wanted it 
printed as quickly and accurately as 
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possible. By expressing his views of 
current. problems — farming, politics, 
slavery, abolition, secession of the 
Southern States, and anything else of 
which people were thinking — he soon 
became one of the most influential 
men in our country. Every convention 
wanted him for a speaker, and three 
Presidents — Lincoln, Johnson, Grant 
— wrote to him for advice. His name 
and his paper were known every- 
where, and for that reason alone peo- 
ple wanted to hear his opinions. 
When Grant was nominated for his 


second presidential term, Greeley was 
nominated to oppose him. Though 


Greeley won only six states, all in the 


South, he had a large popular follow- 
ing. Nearly 3 million men voted for 
him, in comparison with the 3,500,000 
who voted for Grant. Loss of the great 
office which Greeley thought he de- 
served was his first failure and great- 
est disappointment. He died soon 
after. But the great newspaper which 
he founded lives on, combined with 
another as the New York H erald Trib- 
une. 


Electricity Speeded Communication 


The whole story of improved com- 
munication might be told in two 
words: more speed. When a letter 
could be sent from Boston to New 
York in six days, people were greatly 
pleased because the stagecoach was 
faster than foot travel. When a letter 
went by Pony Express from Missouri 
to California in eight days, they were 
again pleased by a method faster than 
the stagecoach. A few years later, 
when letters and newspapers could be 
sent by steam power over à railroad, 
our grandfathers thought that all pos- 
sible improvements had been made. 
All earlier methods seemed to be old 
and as slow as a turtle when someone 
invented the telegraph. Here was an 
instrument that sent news across the 
whole country in a few minutes by 


using the power of electricity! That , 


new word “telegraph " comes from 
two Greek words meaning *to write 
at a distance." Success of the telegraph 
was due to an earlier inventor who in 
1831 had used a battery to send an 
electric current over a wire. 


Samuel Morse invented the telegraph 
in 1844. While other inventors were 
still trying experiments, Morse discov- 
ered the method of “writing at a dis- 
tance” which is now used the world 
over. He was a painter of pictures, and 
was studying abroad when he heard 
that a spark could be made to leap off 
the end of a wire, as if it had still far 
to go. “If that be true,” he may have 
said, “this lively little spark may be 
used to carry a message.” 

The rest of his life was devoted to 
a single purpose; not to send an elec- 
tric spark, as many others had done, 
but to construct an instrument which 
would use the sparks to make signs or 
letters. For years he lived in a bare 
room, always poor, often hungry. 
When he needed a little money for 
food or rent he would paint a picture, 
sell it for anything he could get, and 
go back to his lonely work. 

Even when his instrument was 
ready Morse would have failed if one 
of his pupils, Alfred Vail, had not 
come to his help. It was this young 
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This old woodcut shows the deck of a ship and some of the equipment used in laying the 
Atlantic cable. The bell-shaped object is probably a buoy or floating marker. 


friend who borrowed enough money 
to make a working model of the new 
instrument, And Vail invented the sys- 
tem of dots and dashes which has ever 
since been called the Morse code or 
Morse alphabet. 

Thinking that businessmen would 
gladly invest money to build a tele- 
graph line, Morse gave repeated ex- 
hibitions to prove that his instrument 
was practical, that it would work. 
Finding no encouragement he turned 
to Congress, hoping statesmen would 
see that a country as wide as ours must 
have rapid communication. For five 
weary years he labored, but all his 
persuasion fell on deaf ears. He had 
given up hope when Congress finally 
voted to appropriate $30,000 for an 
“experimental line” between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. A line 40 miles 
long was quickly built. Morse and 
some friends gathered in the room in 


the Capitol used by the Supreme 
Court. The inventor tapped out the 
message, “What hath God wrought.” 
His friend Vail received these words 
over the wire in Baltimore, and imme- 
diately telegraphed them back to 
Morse in Washington. It was the 
world’s first telegram. The date was 
1844. 

When the invention had proved its 
worth as the quickest method of com- 
munication, more telegraph lines were 
built, often 3,000 or 4,000 miles in a 
year, until a huge network of wires 
was spread over the country, bringing 
every town or city into close touch 
with every other. All these lines were 
operated by private companies in the 
United States; but in Europe the in- 
vention was so highly prized that tele- 
graph lines were controlled by the 
government as a part of the postal sys- 
tem. 
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Rapid world communication was made 
possible in 1858. The many telegraph 
lines in our country were first con- 
nected with European lines when, 
largely by the effort of Cyrus W. Field, 
a wire cable was laid across the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic to England. Field's 
first attempt ended in complete fail- 
ure. Any wire or cable will break by 
its own weight if stretched too far be- 
tween supports. Hardly was the sec- 
ond Atlantic cable laid in 1858 at huge 
expense before it broke, no one knew 
where, at some point between under- 
water hilltops deeply hidden two or 


three miles below the surface of the 
ocean. But he tried again and was suc- 
cessful. Other and better cables were 
presently laid to Europe, and then 
across the Pacific to China. 

At present, so widely has the tele- 
graph spread, and so much has it been 
improved, that from any town in our 
country, a message can be sent in a 
few minutes to any part of the New 
World or the Old. Radio and tele- 
phone have by no means replaced the 
telegraph and cable. They are still 
highly useful means of communica- 
tion. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
In your own way explain what each of the following words means. 


1. communicate 


2. suppress 


8. free press 
4. telegraph 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. Where was our first dead-letter office? Where is it now? 
2, When and where was the first American post office established? 
3. Why was our Congress, in 1789, willing to set up a mail service, even 
though it would not pay expenses? 


. What was the Overland Mail? 


. Why was delivery of mail by Pony Express ended suddenly? 


4 

5 

6. Why was our first newspaper suppressed? j i 
7.. In what way did our colonial newspapers help in the quarrel with 


England? 


8. Who was Horace Greeley, and why was he an important man in 


our history? 


9. Was it an easy thing for Morse to get people to accept his invention? 


Why? 
10. How was a practical demons 


tration of the telegraph made possible? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


1. If the highway, 


telegraph had not been develope 


have kept together? Why? 


2. Why is a newspaperman so i 
way does his habit of writing € 
paper columnist who has wides 


today? 


steamboat, railroad, mail service, newspaper, and 


d, do you think our states would 


nfluential in his community? In what 
ditorials help? Can you name a news- 
pread influence in the United States 
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Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


In this Unit we have studied a number of ways by which the states and 
our people were bound together. Beginning with roads, list all of them 
and tell briefly how each helped to hold the states and our people to- 
gether. On roads, for example, you might show how the Cumberland Road 
helped. The following headings may help you. 


Date | Place | How Helped | 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1639 First post office established 
1690 American newspaper appeared 
1744 Regular stage coach began running 
1789 The National postal system 
First steamboat built 
1806 Work started on the Cumberland Road 
1807 Fulton tried out the Clermont 
1811 First steamboat on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
1825 Erie Canal opened 
1830 American railroads began operation 
1837 Overland Mail, New Orleans to San Diego 
1844 First telegraph message 
1858 Atlantic Cable 
1860 Pony Express, St. Louis to San Francisco 
1869 Railroad service from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: ; 
Felsen, Gregor, Some Follow the Sea, the adventurous story of Chris in 
the merchant marine. 
Hauck, L. P., The Youngest Rider, a story of the pony express. 
Hewes, A. D., Glory of the Seas, a lively tale of the clipper ships. 
Heyliger, W., Ritchie of the News, experiences of a boy who becomes a 
newspaperman. 
Johnston, Ralph E., Stagecoach Trail, exciting adventures of a twelve- 
year-old along a stage road in Colorado. 
Meader, S. W., Down the Big River, traveling westward on the Ohio. 
gei d W., The Long Trains Roll, a boy helps run our wartime rail- 
roads. 
Meadowcroft, E. L., By Wagon and Flatboat, an interesting picture of 
early day travel. 
Shelton, C. L., Riding West on the Pony Express, an excellent picture of 
a dangerous job. 
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Snedeker, C. D., The Beckoning Road, a long and interesting journey 
from Nantucket to Indiana. 

Taylor, F. W., Towpath Andy, a boy's adventures on canals. 

Tousey, Sanford, Stagecoach Sam, experiences of travel on a stagecoach 
in the far west. 

Biographies: 

Three good biographies of Robert Fulton are Judson, C. L, Boat 
Builder, The Story of Robert Fulton; McFee, I. N., The Story of 
Robert Fulton; and Sutcliffe, A., Robert Fulton. A good short ac- 
count of Fulton's life will be found in Holland, R. S., Historic Boy- 
hoods, Chapter 12. 

For brief material on Morse and the telegraph, see Eberle, I., Famous 
Inventors for Boys and Girls; or Bachman, F. P., Great Inventors 
and Their Inventions. For an excellent longer account see Nicolay, 
Helen, Wizard of the Wires. 

Other Books: 

In any of the following you will find much of interest on the develop- 
ment of our railroads: Hall, C. G., Through By Rail; Henry, R. S., 
Trains; Holland, R. S., H istoric Railroads, Part Two; and Hunger- 
ford, E., Locomotives on Parade. 

One of the most interesting periods of our history is the canal era. You 
will enjoy reading about it in one of the following books: Hartman, 
Gertrude, These United. States, Chapter 12; Harlow, A. F., Old 
Towpaths, the Story of the American Canal Era, Chapters 4 to 7. 

If you prefer to read about ships and shipmen, read Bone, D. W., Look- 
outman; Hawks, E., The Romance of the M. erchant Ship; Van 
Metre, T. W., Tramps and Liners; Bridges, T. C., Young Folk's 
Book of the Sea. Àn excellent description of how our boys are being 
trained for the merchant marine is given in Flaherty, J. J, Youth 
and the Sea. 

In Haskin, F. J., The American Government, Chapter 6, there is excel- 
lent material on our present postal system; and in Walker, J., How 
They Carried the Mail, Chapter 12 is a good account of the Pony 
Express. 

True stories by the riders and station agents of the Pony Express are 
told in Driggs, H. R., T he Pony Express Goes Through. 

Here are four good books for those who prefer to read longer accounts 
of the topics included in our story of communication: Chapman, A., 
The Pony Express, is à vivid description of the Pony Express from 
its beginning until replaced by the telegraph. Crump, L, Boy's Book 
of the U. S. Mails, gives the history of mail delivery from the Pony 
Express to air mail. ; 

The general question of transportation is covered attractively in Muller, 
C. H., How They Carried the Goods, Chapters 18 to 16; and Eaton, 


Jeanette, The Story of Transportation. 
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Building America, Vol. VI, “ Ships and Men,” good material on the mer- 
chant marine; Vol. II, “Safety on the Highway ”: Vol. I, “ Trans- 
portation,” roads and railways; and “ Communication,” newspapers 
and mail. 

The Pageant of America, Vol. II, pp. 99-102, * The Cumberland Road 
and the Erie Canal”; Vol. IV, Chapter 2, “ The Old Merchant Ma- 
rine "; Chapter 3, “ Landways and waterways ”; Chapter 4, ^ The 
Spread of the Steamboat”; Chapters 5 and 6, “The Railroads”; 
Chapter 9, “ River and Canal in the Twentieth Century ”; Chapter 
10, “ The Letter Post.” 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. Road Map. On an outline map of the United States show the routes 
of the Cumberland Road, The Lancaster Pike, U. S. Highway No. 1, 
and Lincoln Highway. For the present motor roads get a recent map 
from your gasoline dealer. 

2. Highway Safety Talk. Prepare a talk in which you give practical 
suggestions on * How to be safe on the highway." Include those who 
walk as well as those who drive. Try to illustrate your talk with acci- 
dents you have seen or heard about, and show how they could have 
been avoided. Your teacher will suggest where you can get infor- 
mation. 

8. Bar Graph on Local Accidents. From your police department get 
the monthly record of accidents that occurred in your. community 
during the past year. If you would like an interesting comparison, 
use the figures for two years, and use two bars of different colors 
for each month. 

4. Line Graph on Highway Deaths in the United States. From the 
World Almanac Index, * Accident Deaths " you can obtain the num- 
ber of deaths each year involving automobiles and trucks. Begin 
with 1912 and let your graph show how deaths have gradually in- 
creased year by year. 

5. Community Survey. Make a survey of the roads or streets in your 
community. Draw a map showing the location of dangerous places, 
and suggest what might be done to improve them. 

6. Safety Cartoon. Let the idea behind your cartoon be that it is better 
to be cautious than careless on our highways. 

7. Oral Report. Select one of the following topics. You will find infor- 
mation on all of them in the reading material suggested here for 
other activities. (1) The Erie Canal, (2) Robert Fulton, (3) Build- 
ing the Cumberland Road. 

8. Road and Canal Scrapbook. Begin now to look for pictures, maps, 
and drawings in your old or new magazines and newspapers. When 
you have gathered sufficient material, put it together neatly, with 
a written explanation of each picture. Arrange your collection so 
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10. 


il. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


that all road pictures will be in one part of the book, canal pictures 
in another. Also place your material in chronological order; what 


happened first should be first in your book. 


. A Celebration. Let the class elect a committee to plan a party in 


honor of DeWitt Clinton celebrating the opening of the Erie Canal. 
Someone should represent Mr. Clinton and make a speech on * Why 
I believed in the Canal.” Another speaker representing New York 
City might speak on “How the Canal will help our city ” and still 
another on “ Interesting facts about the Canal.” One student might 
locate one or two famous songs about the Canal to sing. Ask your 
music teacher for suggestions. 

A No-Cost Trip. Take an imaginary trip from your home to some 
interesting point, as if you were living a hundred or more years ago. 
Describe your experiences, expenses, sights and methods of travel. 
Consult Harlow, A. F., Old Towpaths, Chapter 5; Dwight, M. V. 
A Journey to Ohio in 1810; Faris, J. T., When America Was Young, 
Chapter 5; Dagleish, Alice, America Travels. 

Railroad Map. On a map of the United States show the routes of 
some of our larger railroads. Among the larger ones are New York 
Central, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, Southern, Union Pa- 
cific, Santa Fe, Northern Pacific and Southern Pacific. Their routes 
are often found in newspaper and magazine advertisements, or your 
local ticket agent may give you a map, or see the railroad atlas in 
your school library and the map on page 289. 


. Model Trains. Inquire at your local variety or department store for 


simple materials for the construction of model trains. When you 
have constructed one bring it to school for the class to see. For an 
excellent book on the subject read, Leeming, Joseph, Models Any 
Boy Can Build. 

A Short Biography. The suggestion has been made in this book that 
students should read the biographies of our great men and women. 
Why not write a short one yourself? Select some important person 
in your community whom you know. If possible, choose someone 
who is familiar with the railroad, shipping, newspaper, OF telegraph 
business. Get information from him, from his friends, from the local 
newspapers and library; then write the story. Perhaps your English 


Local History. Almost every community in America, whether it be 
large or small, has a railroad. Using the material you can find at 
school, at home, at your local library, or through interviews of older 
residents, write the story of your local railway. 

What's New? Improvements are being made every day. Watch the 


newspapers and magazines for the latest news of improvements in 


travel and transportation. It will be interesting to keep what you 
find in a scrapbook. 
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16. Special Investigation. Investigate the kinds of service which our Post 


TU 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Office Department now offers us. Include air mail, special delivery, 
book rates, and other items of interest. For help see the World Al- 
manac; Haskin, F., American Government, and talk to your post- 
man. 

Class Excursion. Arrange with your teacher for a visit to the local 
post office, newspaper plant, or telegraph office. Try to learn as 
much as you can about how they operate. Report to the class. 

For Your Imagination. Imagine you were one of the riders of the 
Pony Express. Write a letter to a cousin, describing your adven- 
tures. Some of the books suggested under “other books” will be 
helpful. 

Newspapers, Then and Now. Look in your attic or storeroom for old 
newspapers. Read some of them. What you read was once news. 
Now it is history, and you may find it somewhere in this book. Com- 
pare the old newspaper with the one you read every day. What im- 
provements have been made? 

An Original Dialogue. Two neighbors meet on the street and dis- 
cuss the astounding fact that messages may now be sent over a wire. 
Have them mention something about the inventor, how the inven- 
tion works, and how it will help to bind our people and our states 
closer together. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


It is often said that important people and events of the past continue to 
live in the present, and to influence our action. With this in mind, answer 
these questions: 


T^ 


How have our modern roads and highways been influenced by old 
game paths and Indian trails? 


2. What explains the modern expression, * down the pike ”? 
8. 


CE is now our largest city. What past event helped to make 
it so 


. In Unit One of this book you read that Marco Polo and Columbus 


and Raleigh still live. So also do Samuel Morse and Robert Fulton. 
Explain why. 


. Will airplanes replace ships, trucks and railroads for long passenger 


trips? For transportation of freight? 
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HOW. THE UNION ds BROKEN AND 
RESTORED 


17. The Break Between the South and North 


18. The War Between the States, 1861-1865 


17 Pro EPUM Break Between South and 
North 
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je TO this point the story of our country has 
been a good example of the Latin motto, e pluribus 
unum [ee ploo'ruh buhs oo’nuhm], “from many, one, 
which is stamped on every penny in your pocket. It 
means that our nation was formed by many different 
states, and that the strength of the nation is in its unity. 
Only by union could a small number of homemakers 
win a wilderness from warlike Indian tribes. Only by 
union could 18 small colonies win their independence 
from Great Britain, Only by union could the new na- 
tion carry its flag with its frontier across the whole 
continent. Thus at different times the pioneers who 
came here in search of liberty found that the only way 
to get and to keep liberty was by united action. 
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We come now to a sad break in 
this story. It must be told how south- 
ern states left the union, and how 
northern states fought a long and ter- 
rible war to bring them back. Among 
the causes of separation three stand 
out. The people of the South and 


North had different ways of making a 
living. Secondly, they had different 
ideas of the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment. The third cause of separation 
was that long disputed question: Shall 
slavery be carried into American terri- 
tory outside the southern states? 


Quarrels Destroyed National Unity 


In the South most people made a 
living by raising one of three main 
crops, cotton or tobacco or rice. The 
hard labor on large plantations was 
done by Negro slaves, who received 
only food, clothing, and lodging. A 
small group of plantation owners held 
most of the public offices, such as gov- 
ernor or congressman, and had control 
of state governments because they 
were judged to be the best fitted for 
such work. The small farmers who 
might own one or two slaves, had lit- 
tle to say. The population increased 
slowly because, for one reason, immi- 
grants from Europe had small chance 
of finding work where labor was 
mostly done by slaves who were paid 
no wages. 

In the North, meanwhile, some peo- 
ple made a living by raising several 
different crops; others by manufactur- 
ing, shipbuilding, and foreign trade. 
Farms were small enough to be culti- 
vated by one family that did most of 
the work in the house or in the field. 
Owners of small farms held quite as 
many public offices as did business- 
men or traders, and their sons became 
the lawyers, doctors, ministers, and 
teachers of the growing towns. Popu- 
lation increased rapidly because thou- 
sands of immigrants found work at 
good wages on farms or in the fac- 


tories. They became American citizens 
with the right to share in the govern- 
ment of their town and state and na- 
tion. 

People who lived so differently were 
bound to have different ideas of what 
was best for the nation. When, for ex- 
ample, Congress placed a tariff duty 
on imported goods, most northern 
people thought it a good thing be- 
cause the tariff helped manufacturers 
to get higher prices for their product, 
and to pay their workmen better 
wages. Southern people thought it a 
bad thing because it made them pay 
higher prices for tools and cloth, 
which they could get at a low price 
from European factories. So arose 
what is called “ sectionalism "; that 
is, division caused by people who 
thought that laws should be passed 
for the benefit of their own section or 
part of the country, without much re- 
gard for the rest of the country. Sec- 
tionalism led to trouble. 

Sectional feeling, which came from 
thinking too much about what was 
good or bad for one part of the coun- 
try, was increased by poor transporta- 
tion. The North and South were not 
bound closely together. Practically all 
large rivers helped to connect the East 
with the West. So did most of the new 
roads, canals, railways, and telegraph 
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lines. Not having enough means of 
rapid travel and communication be- 
tween them, people of the North and 
South drifted wider: apart in their 
thought and feeling. 


The sections quarreled over states’ 
tights. To understand this matter of 
states’ rights, think of it in this way. 
When our nation was formed each 
state surrendered some of its law- 
making power to the Congress, that 
is, to the federal government; but kept 
other powers in its own hands. For ex- 
ample, the states gave to Congress the 
right to coin money and to lay a tax on 
imported goods; but they kept control 
of the more important matter of edu- 
cation by insisting that each state 
should manage its school system in its 
own way. 

Other questions concerning states’ 
rights were left unanswered. The Con- 
stitution says [77], “New states may 
be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union,” but it says nothing about their 
departure. So it happened in 1860 that 
our country was divided over the 
question, “Has a state any right to 
leave the Union?” From the South, 
where most people then believed that 
a man’s first duty is to his state, came 
a decided “Yes.” ‘From the North, 
where most people believed that a 
man’s first duty is to his nation, came 
an equally decided “No.” It was this 
difference of belief which led to war, 
as we shall see; but before the storm 
broke the matter of states’ rights had 
several times divided the country. 


Kentucky and Virginia passed resolu- 
tions, 1798. During the presidency of 
John Adams the peace of our country 
was disturbed by revolutionists sent 
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from France, as you have read on page 
171. To deal with such troublemakers 
Congress passed two harsh laws. The 
Alien Act gave the President power to 
expel any foreigner whom he thought 
dangerous to our peace or safety. The 
Sedition Act made it a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment to write or 
speak in an offensive way against 
either the President or the Congress. 
At the urging of Thomas Jefferson, 
Kentucky passed a resolution which 
not only denied the right of Congress 
to make such a law but forbade the 
people of Kentucky to obey it. Like- 
wise, Virginia passed a resolution de- 
claring that each state has the right to 
decide whether to obey a law passed 
by Congress or to do as it pleases. 
While the country was debating this 
challenge to the power of Congress, 
suddenly the young nation was threat- 
ened by a war with either France or 
Great Britain or both, as you read on 
page 171. In face of a common danger 
people of all sections drew together 
again, and the Kentucky and Virginia 
resolutions were forgotten. 


Webster and Hayne debated states’ 
tights, 1830. Congress was then selling 
the public land at auction, and many 
were buying it as a speculation, as we 
told on page 209. To end this abuse 
Senator Foote, of Connecticut, intro- 
duced a bill which would limit the sale 
: of public land to men or women who 
would themselves use it, that is, to 
homemakers. 

During the debate over this bill 
Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, 
took the floor to hit at Massachusetts 
and other manufacturing states. He 
began by calling them “ selfish” and 
"sectional" saying .that they cared 
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Brown Bros. 


This picture shows Senator Daniel Webster making his famous “ Reply to Hayne.” Crowds 
packed the balcony in the old Senate Chamber in the center of the Capitol. 


less for the country than for their own 
corner of it. He ended with an argu- 
ment in favor of states’ rights, declar- 
ing that 18 free states had created the 
Union. He who creates.a thing must 
be its master, ran Hayne's argument, 
therefore any state had the right to 
set aside any law of Congress and to 
leave the Union if it sees fit. 

Daniel Webster, then a senator from 
Massachusetts, gave notice that he 
would answer this argument, and be- 
cause of his reputation as an orator 
the Senate chamber was crowded 
when he rose to speak. In his famous 


* Reply to Hayne;" Webster held that 
the Constitution is the supreme law of 
the United States. Congress alone has 
the power to make laws for the whole 
country declared Webster, and no 
state has any right to set aside an act 
of Congress. Furthermore, he said that 
the nation formed by the Constitution 
is “ perpetual,” meaning that it is to 
last for all time and never to be bro- 
ken. Hayne had argued that a south- 
ern state might have to leave the 
Union in order to be free. The ques- 
tion in his mind was: Shall a state de- 
cide for union or liberty? Webster , 
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voiced the northern answer that Amer- 
ican freedom could be preserved only 
by united action. He ended his two- 
day-long oration with words that rang 
like a trumpet call, “Liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable." 


"The tariff caused more talk of secession. 
When the tariff law of 1828 was passed 
by Congress, southern states called it 
an injustice and spoke openly of se- 
cession, that is, of leaving the Union. 
As manufacturing increased rapidly 
after the War of 1812 the tendency of 
tariff was to go higher in order, as fac- 
tory owners of our northern and mid- 
dle states said, to protect American 
industries. European factory owners 
could produce cheap goods largely be- 
cause they paid low wages to their 
workmen. Their argument might be 
stated in this way, using an imaginary 
quotation: 


Over in England, where an expert weaver 
receives from two to four shillings a day, 
enough cloth for a suit can be woven for 
$5, and can be sold here at a good profit 
for $10 after paying the cost of transpor- 
tation. Because a weaver in our country 


receives from four to eight shillings a day, 


it costs about twice as much, to manufac- 
ture the same amount of cloth. If foreign 
goods are admitted without paying a tar- 
iff, therefore, an American manufacturer 
must reduce wages to the English level if 
he expects to make any profit from his 
business. Otherwise he must close his fac- 
tory and throw his weavers out of a job. 
But if Congress puts a 20 percent duty 
on foreign goods, then the American im- 
porter must pay at least $12 for the cloth. 
The American manufacturer can meet 
this price and still make a two-dollar 
profit. Also, his workmen will have more 
money (higher wages) to spend, and 
money to spend is another name for good 
times. 
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People of the South looked at the 
tariff in another way. They said, in 
effect: 


We farmers, or planters, have trouble 
enough to make both ends meet, and it is 
not right to make us protect northern in- 
dustries by paying a high price for every- 
thing we need. We want cheap cloth, 
cheap shoes, cheap tools, and we can get 
them from England if we are not pre- 
vented by the tariff. Moreover, manufac- 
turers here are not content with a tariff 
high enough to make up the difference in 
wages. They demand a higher tariff in or- 
der to put more profit into their own 
pockets. 


In short, northern factory owners 
and workmen wanted high or protec- 
tive tariffs that would prevent cheaper 
European goods from underselling 
American-made products. Southern 
farmers and planters wanted a low 
tariff so they could get the European 
goods at low cost. 


South Carolina passed the Nullifica- 
tion Act in 1832. For this reason South- 
erners called the tariff law of 1828 an 
injustice. Some talked of secession. 
Four years later, a new tariff was 
passed and southern hopes for a low 
tariff died. South Carolina decided to 
take action. A state convention was 
called, and its delegates passed an act 
which declared the tariff to be “null 
and void " in that state. This was fol- 
lowed by a threat to leave the Union 
if force were used to support a law 
which South Carolina declared to be 
of no effect within its borders. 
Andrew Jackson, a frontiersman, 
was then President. He was born in 
the South, and thought the new tariff 
too high; but he was loyal to the 
Union, and had taken an oath to de- 
fend the Constitution, Instantly he is- 
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sued a proclamation, warning the peo- 
ple of South Carolina not to resist the 
national authority, After ordering war- 
hips to Charleston he sent this mes- 
sage to a Carolina leader: 

Please give my compliments to my friends 
n your state. Say to them that, if a single 
drop of blood is shed there in opposition 
to the laws of the United States, 1 will 
hang the first man I catch engaged in such 
conduct upon the first tree that I can 
reach. 


Jackson was ready to send 40,000 
soldiers to enforce the tariff law; but 
bv this time the slavery question had 
roused such intense feeling through- 
out the South that any use of force by 
the national government might cause 
one or more states to secede or leave 
the Union. And that spelled war be- 
cause Jackson would never permit se- 
cession. As a peace measure, Congress 
hastily passed a new tariff bill which 
reduced the duty on many imported 
goods. Whereupon the legislature of 
South Carolina as hastily repealed the 
Nullification Act. Once more the dan- 
gerous question of states’ rights was 
put aside; while everywhere, South 
and North, people were saying that it 
must be settled once and for all. But 
how? 


- — 


^ Culser Service 
* Let the states agree to separate and part in 
peace,” said Senator John Calhoun of South 
Carolina just before his death in 1850. Calhoun 
was the champion of states’ rights. 

The problem was hard to answer. 
After all, loyalty to one’s state was 
strong in the North and in the West. 
In times past some people in these sec- 
tions had placed the rights of a state 
above those of the young nation. Dur- 
ing the War of 1812, for example, 
which ruined the foreign commerce of 
New England, there had been open 
talk of secession, as if any state had 
the right to leave the nation when its 
own interests were in danger. 


Attempts to Check Negro Slavery Brought Trouble 


There was a time, long before Amer- 
ica was discovered, when the word 
* slave" was applied to any prisoner 
taken in war and compelled to work 
during the rest of his life for the man 
who captured him. Many such cap- 
tives were white men, and they 
thought themselves lucky to serve à 
white master because savage tribes 


usually killed all prisoners in order to 
reduce the number of their enemies. 
The chief purpose of slavery was to 
get cheap labor, that is, to get work 
done without paying any wages. 
When prisoners taken in war became 
too few in number to supply the in- 
creasing demand for cheap labor, ex- 
peditions were sent from Mediterra- 
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nean towns into the interior of Africa 
for the purpose of catching Negroes 
and bringing them back to be sold to 
anyone who would buy them. So the 
problem of Negro slavery appeared, 
and slave ships of three or four Euro- 
pean countries went up and down the 
African coast in search of more slaves 
to be carried to the New World. 


Slavery came to our colonies in 1619. 
Spanish colonies in the New World 
had slaves from the beginning, not 
only white men but Negroes and In- 
dians as well, The first appearance of 
slavery in an English-speaking colony 
was when a Dutch slave ship came to 
Virginia with 20 Negroes, who were 
sold at auction. These slaves were 
bought to work on the tobacco planta- 
tions. Other slave ships followed, and 
the number of Negroes increased until 
half a million were scattered from 
Maryland to Georgia. 

In other lands a slave was at the 
mercy of masters who might abuse 
him or kill him; but here he had rights 
which were protected by colonial law. 
His life was safe; his master must care 
for him in sickness, and provide for 
him when he was too old for labor. 
Most of the Negroes who grew up as 
slaves were content with their lot, be- 
ing well treated and having no fear of 
poverty or old age. Only one cloud 
hung over them darkly. A master 
might die and his plantation be sold. 
In that case many of his slaves would’ 
be sold at auction; children would be 
separated from parents, and all would 
lose a home, which was as dear to the 
Negro as to any other man. What they 
feared most was to be sold * down the 
river," as they said, meaning that they 
might be sent to New Orleans, which 


under French rule became a great 
slave market. 

No slave ships came to northern 
ports; but in every northern colony 
were a few slaves who had been 
brought from the South to do house- 
work. Negro field hands were not 
wanted in the North for three reasons. 
They could not endure the winter 
cold, being accustomed to a warm cli- 
mate. They did not easily learn the 
many kinds of work on a northern 
farm. And white men who received 
regular wages disliked to work in com- 
petition with unpaid slaves. 

All this meant that slavery was not 
profitable in the North, where a few 
began to speak of it as wrong. This 
appeared in “The Selling of Joseph,” 
a pamphlet written by a Puritan judge, 
Samuel Sewall, and published in Bos- 
ton in 1700. It was the first printed at- 
tack on the slave system; but many 
years passed before the first American 
state, Vermont, abolished slavery 
within its borders, 


The slave trade caused a protest. Nearly 
all our 13 colonies protested against 
the foreign, that is, the African slave 
trade, in which many ships, English 
or Spanish or French or Dutch, were 
then engaged. The largest slave mar- 
ket was in the West Indies, to which 
thousands of Negroes were brought 
every year from the Guinea coast of 
western Africa. How did slave traders 
get these Negroes? 

An armed expedition would make 
a surprise attack on a village of Afri- 
can natives, killing all who resisted, 
and seizing as many young Negroes as 
possible. Around the neck of each cap- 
tive was locked an iron collar, and his 
ankles were shackled together by a 
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short chain. A heavy pole was laid on 
the shoulders of 10 or more captives 
as they stood in line, and fastened to 
the collar on every neck. Then began 
the long march to the Guinea coast of 
Africa, where the captives were sold 
to the captain of a slave ship, and a 
horrible trip was begun. 

These slave ships were the worst 
feature of an evil business. Negroes 
were crowded between low decks, 
with little light or air. What they suf- 
fered on the sweltering voyage to the 
West Indies must be left to the imagi- 
nation. Some died in their chains; 
some jumped overboard when brought 
on deck for a few minutes to stretch 
cramped muscles. It is a sad part of 
the story that some American ships 
were slavers, and that the “rum- 
slave-molasses triangle " was sailed by 
northern captains. 

On the first leg of the "triangle" 
rum was takeg to the Guinea coast, 
where it was traded for slaves. On the 
middle course slaves were taken to the 
West Indies and there traded for mo- 
lasses. On the third course molasses 
was taken to a northern port and 
turned into rum, which was sent to 
Africa to. be traded for more slaves. 
The only motive for such an inhuman 
trade, as it seems to us now, was that 
a Negro bought in Africa for five dol- 
lars could be sold in the West Indies 
for 20 times as much. Even if half the 
slaves died the voyage was still prof- 
itable. 

Our colonies could do nothing about 
this “triangle” because slavery was 
then a matter of foreign trade. Trade 
laws for the colonies were made by 
Parliament, and a slave ship that sailed 
for Africa from any English colony 
was protected by the British navy. The 


legislature of Massachusetts or Penn- 
sylvania or Virginia might and often 
did protest against bringing Negroes 
from Africa; but they had no power to 
stop it so long as the trade was pro- 
tected by foreign governments. 


Northern states abolished slavery. No 
sooner was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed than northern states 
proceeded to get rid of slavery. In a 
state where slaves were few the law 
declared them free men, and that was 
the end of it. Another state decided to 
free the slaves by buying them from 
the owners within a period of 20 years. 
A third state provided that all children 
born of slave parents must be treated 
as free citizens. So in one way or an- 
other the North abolished slavery., 
There was little trouble or opposition 
because the North had no need of 
slave labor. 

In the South, meanwhile, slavery 
had become a problem so threatening 
that no one knew how to solve it with 
justice or safety. Negroes had in- 
creased in number until whole dis- 
tricts became what a plantation owner 
called * an island of Whites in a sea of 
Blacks? And what would happen if 
once more the Negroes rose in rebel- 
lion, as one group had done in 1831? 
Many a plantation that could use 20 
or 50 slaves was supporting twice that 
number, and the owner was wonder- 
ing what to do with those he did not 
want. If offered for sale, a buyer might 
be hard to find. If set free, they might 
roam the country like homeless chil- 
dren, not knowing how to shift for 
themselves. After two centuries of 
slavery, most of the Negroes were de- 
pendent on a master for food and shel- 
ter, And what could they do if they 
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This old plantation home stands near Churchill, Mississippi. It is typical of the homes on the 
cotton plantations of the Old South of 100 years ago. 


were suddenly turned loose by the 
thousands? 

Jefferson spoke for many other 
slave-owners when he said, “The 
South äs holding a wolf by the ears,” 
meaning that it was dangerous to 
hold on to slavery, and even more dan- 
gerous to let go. Washington was so 
opposed to slavery that in his will he 
arranged for their freedom. He once 
declared: 


Slaves were brought here by Europeans, 
and time is needed to change them into 
freemen, an event which no man desires 
more heartily than I do. Not only do I 
pray for it, on the score of human dignity, 
but I foresee that nothing but the rooting 
out of slavery can make the Union secure 
by joining all our states in the bond of a 
common principle. 


“King Cotton" decided in favor of 
slavery. Leading men and women of 


the South were wrestling with the 
problem of slavery when the answer 
was made more difficult by two inven- 
tions, the power loom and the cotton 
gin, of which we shall hear more in 
Chapter 20. By the loom, cloth could 
be quickly woven in large quantities. 
By the gin, enough cotton for the 
power mills could easily be prepared. 
Both together promised that the world 
could now have what it always 
wanted, an abundance of cheap cloth 
for clothing and other needs. 

Within a few years cotton became 
our most valuable crop for export, and 
from the South came a new cry, ^ Cot- 
ton is King!" Cotton plantations, all 
cultivated by slave labor, spread 
northward into Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and westward into the future 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Texas. 
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And more cotton fields meant more 
slaves. 

Of the many effects of cotton raising 
at that time, these three should be 
noted. It ended the influence of old 
leaders who hoped to get rid of slavery 
as a danger, and brought forth new 
leaders who upheld slavery as a neces- 
sity. Because the labor of a slave was 
greatly profitable, it increased his 
value from $200 to $1,600, and slaves 
increased in the South until they num- 
bered nearly four million. Finally, it 
was the desire of plantation owners 
for more cotton land which raised the 
troublesome question of slavery exten- 
sion, that is, whether Negro slavery 
should be permitted in western terri- 
tories from which new states would 
some day enter the Union. 


Slavery extended into new territories. 
After our nation was formed and its 
frontier began to move westward, two 
sharp questions were heard whenever 
a new territory was won or purchased. 
One was: Shall slavery be permitted 
here? The other was: Shall the Con- 
gress decide whether to permit slavery 
extension, or shall it be left for the 
people of each territory to decide for 
themselves? 

The earliest decision was in the fa- 
mous Ordinance of 1787, by which, as 
you read on page 136, slavery was 
*forever prohibited » in the North- 
west Territory. This meant, since Con- 
gress had settled the question before- 
hand, that Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin must enter 
the Union as free states, whether their 
people wanted slavery or not. It meant 
also, since 11 of our 13 states voted for 
the Ordinance, that the great majority 


of our people, South and North, were 


opposed to the spread of slavery into 
new territories. 

A different answer was given a few 
years later, and there were two rea- 
sons for it. The invention of the cot- 
ton gin had made cotton “ King,” that 
is, our most important crop. Secondly, 
the Louisiana Territory, which we 
bought only ten years after the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin, had ample land 
for growing cotton. Hundreds of plan- 
tation owners moved with their slaves 
into the southern parts of the new ter- 
ritory, from which the slaveholding 
state of Louisiana presently entered 
the Union in 1812. By this time most 
southern states wanted to extend slav- 
ery, while most northern states were 
opposed to further extension. Over 
this question of slavery extension into 
the territories our country was split 
into sections. So sharply were North 
and South divided that the only peace- 
able way to settle their dispute was by 
compromise. That word “compro- 
mise” means a kind of bargain or 
agreement in which each side gives up 
a part of its demands in order to se- 
cure another part. 


The Missouri Compromise, 1820. 
There were 22 states in our country; 
11 slave, 11 free in 1819. The 11 north- 
ern states, having a much larger pop- 
ulation, could send more members to 
the House of Representatives because 
the number of representatives [4] 
from each state depends on the num- 
ber of people living in that state. In 
the Senate, the 11 southern states had 
as many votes as the northern states 
because every state, however large or 
small, elects the same number of sena- 
tors [7]. As a bill must pass both 


houses to become a law, southern sen- 
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THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE OF 1820 


Find the areas in which slavery was forbidden according to the Missouri Compromise. Look 
at the map on page 327 to see what happened in these areas after 1854. 


ators could block any bill passed by 
the House of Representatives, in 
which the North always had a major- 
ity of votes. 

‘This equal number of southern and 
northern senators was the so-called 
“balance of power.” To keep the bal- 
ance even, the South demanded that 
new states be admitted in pairs, one 
slave, the other free, since each would 
send two senators to Congress and 
thus maintain a balance. 

When Missouri applied for admis- 
sion as a slave state, that permission 
was granted by the Senate but refused 
by the House. Then the province of 
Maine, which had been a part of Mas- 
sachusetts since colonial days, wanted 
to enter as a free state; but now the 
Senate voted “No” and the House 
"Yes." Again and again the problem 
was debated, always with the same re- 
sult, till the country became tired of 


^ 


talk and demanded action by the na- 
tion's law-makers. 

To end the deadlock between 
House and Senate, leaders got to- 
gether and made the bargain which 
has ever since been called the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Among its provi- 
sions were: that Maine be admitted as 
a free state; that Missouri be admitted 
as a slave state; and that slavery be 
prohibited in the rest of the Louisiana 
Purchase north and west of Missouri. 
By this means, the South won another 
state for slavery and the North gained 
A free state. This kept the balance of 
senators from North and South even. 
The North also had the promise that 
slavery would extend no farther west- 
ward, as the map on this page shows. 
Once more, as in the Ordinance of 
1787, both sections agreed that Con- 
gress had the power to prohibit slav- 
ery in our territories. 
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Thirty years of dispute, 1820-1850. It 
was hoped that the Missouri Compro- 
mise would end all argument by sat- 
isfying both sections of our country. 
So it might have done, possibly, if our 
frontier had stayed where it was in 
1820, But the frontier moved swiftly 
westward as you read in Chapter 12, 
and every new territory caused a re- 
newal of the old dispute. Whatever 
the question before Congress hap- 
pened to be, someone would sooner 
or later drag slavery into the debate. 
And that, as John Quincy Adams 
wrote in his Diary, was the signal for 
another “ outburst of violent passion.” 
The angry debate was taken up by 
newspapers, then by mass meetings. 
Of the many political leaders whose 
names appeared in newspaper head- 
lines, three are now remembered. 
John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
upheld both slavery and states' rights. 
Daniel Webster, of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, was the eloquent 
champion of a united nation, and to 
preserve the Union he was ready to 
“ go easy” on slavery. Henry Clay, of 
Kentucky, was known as “the great 
compromiser ” because of his constant 
effort to bring South and North to- 
gether in a give-and-take bargain over 
slavery extension. All three were men 
of ability, who held high offices in our 
government. Each had his sights fixed 
on becoming President, but each 
missed the mark because one section 
or another would have nothing to do 
with him, Calhoun was disliked in the 
North, and Webster in the South. 


. Clay, the most popular leader on the 


frontier, was elsewhere distrusted be- 
cause of being too often “on the 
fence? meaning that he tried to please 
both sides on every matter in dispute. 


The Compromise of 1850. The next 
great attempt to settle slavery exten- 
sion by a bargain was an unexpected 
result of the Mexican War. Congress 
was debating a bill to appropriate 
money for the territory taken from 
Mexico when a representative named 
Wilmot, from Pennsylvania, offered an 
amendment which has ever since been 
known as the Wilmot Proviso. A pro- 
viso is something added to a proposed 
law. In this case the addition was that 
the money would be appropriated, 
“provided that” slavery be prohib- 
ited in the area we got from Mexico. 
More than 40 times within the next 
two years the same Proviso was added 
as an amendment to other bills. Every 
time it was accepted by the House, 
only to be rejected by the Senate. Ev- 
ery time it raised a storm that spread 
from Washington through the coun- 
try. Meanwhile, California had by 
vote of its own people applied for ad- 
mission to the Union as a free state. 
Alarmed by the Wilmot Proviso and 
the proposed entry of California, 
southern congressmen were again pre- 
dicting that their states would leave 
the Union when Henry Clay proposed 
a compromise. His proposal was ac- 
cepted in 1850 after a long dispute. By 
this Compromise of 1850 California 
was to be admitted as a free state, but 
whenever any other part of the South- 
west applied for admission as a state, 
the question of slavery was to be set- 
tled by the people of that part. Such 
was the new idea of popular or squat- 
ter sovereignty. “Squatter” was a 
nickname given to settlers, and “ sov- 
ereignty," in this case, meant that they 
could settle the slavery problem for 
themselves. In other words, Congress 
might no longer prohibit slavery ex- 
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This picture shows Senator Henry Clay urging the Senate to accept the Compromise of 1850. 
Clay, of Kentucky, Webster, and Calhoun were the leading Senators 100 years ago. 


tension, as it had done in the North- 
west and Louisiana Territories. 

The regulations Congress had made 
against slavery in the Northwest Terri- 
tory would stand, of course, and so 
would the Missouri Compromise, but 
in the new territory Congress was to 
have no voice. 


Kansas-Nebraska became a battle- 
ground in 1854. Having won what they 
believed to be their rights, southern 
congressmen demanded that squatter 
rule be applied also to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Territory, where a few set- 
tlers had begun to cultivate the fer- 
tile prairie soil. Instantly northern con- 
gressmen objected. They said that the 
Missouri Compromise had guaranteed 
there would never be slavery in Kan- 
sas-Nebraska, a name that then cov- 
ered five or six future states. 


There was only one way to meet this 
objection. It was a dangerous way, but 
Congress took it in the hope of keep- 
ing all our states united. By the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Act the old Missouri 
Compromise was repealed, and Kan- 
sas and Nebraska were thrown open to 
slavery, if the people so desired. 

Threatening events followed so rap- 
idly after this law that the whole coun- 
try was startled. Armed bands were 
sent from one or two southern states 
into Kansas, and from the North came 
larger bands, each band determined 
to have its own way about slavery. Ri- 
val governments were set up, and on 
election day one or another would be 
upheld by shooting. New settlements 
were made, only to be destroyed by 
masked riders, with so much rioting 
and bloodshed that men spoke in 
hushed tones of “ bleeding Kansas.” 
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Study this map carefully and you will sec how the Compromise of 1850 and the Kansas- 


The Supreme Court acted on slavery. 
Congress was trying to deal with slav- 
ery extension by making one compro- 
mise after another when the Supreme 
Court gave a decision that startled the 
whole country. A slave named Dred 
Scott had been taken by his master 
from the slave state of Missouri to the 
free state of Illinois, and then to the 
free territory of Minnesota. Later he 
was brought back to Missouri and sold 
with his children to another master. 
Some white friends interfered in his 
favor, and brought him into a Missouri 
court of law to demand his freedom. 
Their argument was that he had lived 
fora time in a free state, and that there 
_ was an old law to the effect that resi- 
dence on free soil makes a free man. 
The Missouri court did not grant him 
freedom, but by hearing his case it an- 
swered the question: Has a slave any 
right to be heard in court? 


Nebraska Act attempted to meet the demands of the free and slave interests. 


Later the case was brought before 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which declared in 1857 that a 
slave is not a citizen; that he is an- 
other man’s “ property,” and that prop- 
erty has no right to be heard in court. 
Then: the Court went on to say, that 
any citizen has the right to take his 
slave property with him wherever he 

oes. In other words, Congress had no 
authority to limit slavery extension by 
the Missouri Compromise or by any 
other act. In consequence, any slave- 
owner might take his slaves with him 
into any territory of the United States, 
even into Oregon, where the people 
did not want it. 

This Dred Scott Decision, as it has 
ever since been called, was hailed in 
the South as a great victory. The fear- 
some question was: What will north- 
ern men do about a decision which 


. they deem unjust and uncalled for? 
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Feeling Against Slavery Mounted 


We have heard how Congress, rep- 
resenting the people, tried to settle the 
long slavery dispute by compromise, 
but that is only half the story. The 
other half, which now follows, tells 
how our people themselves were ev- 
erywhere debating the same slavery 
problem. 


Antislavery societies were formed. 
There were groups of fair-minded men 
and women who wanted to make an 
end of slavery gradually, peaceably, 
with justice to both the slave and the 
slaveowner. They were active in at 
least five southern states — Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky — before other societies 
were formed in the North for the same 
purpose. 

One method followed by these 
groups was to select a few Negroes 
who had more ability than their fel- 
low slaves. These would be liberated, 
that is, set free with their families. 
Each was given a cabin with a few 
acres of ground if the Negro wanted 
to till the soil, or a cabin and a little 
shop if he wanted to be a carpenter or 
mason or blacksmith: Thanks to the 
antislavery societies (“anti” means 
against) there were hundreds of such 
free Negroes in every southern and 
northern state. 

Most of the liberated Negroes made 
good, and the success of the experi- 
ment led to a plan to do away with 
slavery by sending all slaves back to 
Africa. The method was to buy a large 
number of slaves from their masters 
each year, equip them with household 
goods, and send them to plant a free 


colony of their own in Africa. In the 
course of 20 years about $2,000,000 
was raised, or enough to establish 
10,500 Negroes in their new home. 

Unfortunately, the expense of trans- 
porting four million Negroes to a dis- 
tant land was much too great for our 
antislavery societies. One result of 
their work, however, appears on the 
map of Africa to this day. There on 
the west coast you will find the nation 
of Liberia with its capitol at Monrovia, 
named in honor of President Monroe. 
That tiny state, after 100 years, is still 
Negro and still free. 


The underground railway helped slaves 
escape. The name “ underground ” was 
given to a secret method of helping 
slaves escape into free territory. It had 
to be secret because a slave had little 
chance to escape if he traveled openly 
toward the North. 

Scores of “underground stations” 
were established along the Ohio River, 
with as many more in the Hudson and 
Champlain Valleys. By day the fugi- 
tive was hidden in some cave or gar- 
ret or hayloft; at nightfall * conduc- 
tors” would forward him by train or 
stagecoach to the next station north- 
ward. Finally, the escaped slave found 
freedom on the fringe of lonely settle- 
ments that stretched from Maine west- 
ward to Illinois. For greater safety a 
fugitive might go to Canada, where 
no slave hunter could trouble him be- 
cause slavery had been abolished in 
all parts of the British Empire. 

When a slave ran away from .his 
master he crossed a river, if possible, 
or else waded through a swamp in or- 
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A THUMB-NAIL SKETCH OF LIBERIA | 
Liberia was established in 1822 and became a republic in 1847. It is 
about the size of Pennsylvania and is located on Africa's west coast at 
the base of the great bulge that reaches out into the Atlantic. Over two 
and one-half million people live in Liberia. Some of them are descend- 
ants of slaves who went there from the United States but most are Af- 
ricans who have moved into Liberia. It is a tropical country whose most 


important crop is rubber. 


Liberia’s system of government resembles our own. Its president 
serves for an eight-year term. Its legislature consists of a Senate of ten 
members, and a House of Representatives of 21 members. There are 
two political parties in Liberia, the True Whig Party and the Demo- 
cratic Party. Three newspapers are published in the capital, Monrovia. 
Liberia is a member of the United Nations. 


der to hide his trail. Plantation owners 
never followed such a runaway them- 
selves. For that work they employed 
one who made a business-of it, and 
who charged a high price when he 
came back with a captured slave. 

In one way or another, by following 
a rumor or offering a reward or using 
trained dogs, the slave catcher would 
trace a runaway to some northern 
state. There at his demand the Negro 
would be tried at the nearest court of 
justice, and very often a jury of north- 
ern men would find some excuse to 
set him free. As the slave had cost 
much money, slaveowners had reason 
to complain of being unjustly de- 
prived of their property. At their re- 
quest, Congress put into the Compro- 
mise of 1850 a law to compel the North 
not only to stop helping runaway 
slaves but to help in catching them. 


The Fugitive Slave Act failed. By the 
' new law a Negro found in any north- 
ern state and accused of being a fugi- 


tive, that is a runaway, could not be 
tried before a jury. Instead he must be 
brought before a special judge ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The accused 
Negro might be a runaway, or some- 
one might have bought and liberated 
him; but in either case he was not al- 
lowed to speak for himself. For each 
trial the judge received a fee of $5 if 
he decided in favor of the Negro, and 
$10 if he decided in favor of the man 
who claimed the Negro. Whoever 
helped a slave on his way to freedom 
was fined $1,000 for breaking the law, 
and must pay another $1,000 to the 
slave's master. Worst of all, any slave- 
hunting sheriff could order a by- 
stander, that is, any person in sight, 
to help him catch the runaway. If the 
bystander refused, he might be pun- 
ished by a fine of $2,000 or a year's im- 
prisonment. 

There were other provisions of this 
Fugitive Slave Act; but these are 
enough to show why the North dis- 
liked it so greatly. A law which Con- 
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Here is an old guidepost which was used by the 
runaway Negroes on the “ underground route” 
through the Champlain Valley to Canada. 


gress hoped would help slaveowners 
recover their property angered many 
people in the North. So the under- 
ground railroad went into such active 
operation that within the year 1,000 
slaves were helped on to freedom, 
probably more than had escaped dur- 
ing the past 50 years. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published in 
1852. This story of slavery, written by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, was the most 
popular, that is, the most widely read 
novel ever published in our country; 
Because it could not be printed fast 
enough in book form, northern news- 
papers ran it as a serial, bringing it to 
almost every home. To read the story 
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or to see the play of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin is to understand why it caused 
a feeling of pity in the North, and of 
scorn and anger in the South. The peo- 
ple of the North who knew little or 
nothing of the South felt that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin showed conditions as 
they were on every slave-holding 
plantation. 


Like our movie directors, play pro- 
ducers were then on the lookout for 
good stories to be dramatized, and this 
pitiful tale of slavery, following on the 
heels of the Fugitive Slave Act, was 
just the right thing at the right time. 
Actors carried it quickly to every 
northern town, where millions of peo- 
ple saw the suffering of an imaginary 
“Uncle Tom”; the sorrow of an im- 
aginary “ Little Eva”; and the brutal- 
ity of an imaginary “Simon Legree,” 
the slave driver. And when, as in the 
play, a woman was seen fleeing with 
her child through winter woods and 
over the ice cakes of a swollen river, a 
pack of ferocious bloodhounds baying 
on her trail—well, you can imagine 
the feeling of every audience. 

Now the bloodhound is by nature 
a quiet dog, as friendly as any fox- 
hound. His long ears droop; his eyes 
look sad; his face is deeply wrinkled, 
as if he had been a long while thinking 
about the troubles of men or dogs. If 
you show him a glove or anything else 
that a person has worn, he under- 
stands what you want, and will follow 
the trail of that person all day long if 
need be. Where the scent is cold or 
faint he is silent, using his marvelous 
nose. Then he lifts a long howl, mel- 
low as the note of a hunting horn, to 
say, ^ Here he went; come and I'll find 
him for you,” as surely he will unless 
the trail ends in running water. So he 
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would find a lost child as well as a run- 
away slave, and for finding one or the 
other he expected only a pat on his 
honest head. When he came at last to 
the child asleep in the leaves, or to the 
slave hidden in a hollow tree he sat 
down, his nose to the sky, and made 
the woods echo to his deep baying. 
And there he stayed, telling the news, 
until his master came to say, “Good 
old dog, well done! 3 

Such is or was the real bloodhound; 
but because the stage wanted to give 
the audience a thrill, this friendly dog 
was advertised as a ferocious beast 
that would tear his human victim to 
pieces. Almost everything else con- 
nected with slavery was presented in 
such a bad light that men of the North 
were thinking, “ This thing must end.” 
In the South, meanwhile, the story was 
rightly denounced as a false and ugly 
picture of slave life. The South was 
right. 


The abolitionists made trouble. The 
term “abolitionists” refers to people 
who wanted to abolish or wipe out 
slavery at once. They had no patience 
with mild or slow methods. They 
cared nothing for the difficulty of the 
problems or the rights of slaveown- 
ers. They never asked, “ What will 
happen if four million slaves, poor and 
ignorant, are suddenly changed to 
freemen? " They could think of slav- 
ery only as a great wrong which they 
must set right. Some of them went so 
far astray in their excitement as to call 
slavery a crime and every slaveowner 
a criminal. 

These abolitionists were Very differ- 
ent from the men and women of the 
antislavery societies. All abolitionists 
were antislavery, meaning that they 


were opposed to it, but millions of 
antislavery people were not abolition- 
ists. The abolitionists went much fur- 
ther in their opposition. They did not 
appear in the country until the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820 made it 
clear that southern leaders were try- 
ing to spread slavery into western ter- 
ritories. Then a few men were heard 
saying that Congress must prevent any 
further extension of slavery by forbid- 
ding it everywhere. And that was 
“fighting talk,” because Congress had 
no right to interfere with slavery in 
our southern states. 

Even in the North, abolitionists 
were called hotheads, troublemakers, 
disturbers of the peace, and were so 
treated at first. Their newspapers 
were burned, their printing presses 
smashed, their speakers put in jail for 
safekeeping for fear they might be 
mobbed by any angry crowd. Among 
their notable leaders were Benjamin 
Lundy, who started the abolition cam- 

gn; and William Lloyd Garrison. 
In the South, abolitionists were de- 
nounced as public enemies, and in 
some states feeling ran so high that it 
was unsafe for any man to speak 
openly of freeing the slaves. 


The abolitionists increased in num- 
ber. Two laws passed by Congress at 
the demand of southern leaders were 
partly responsible for this growth. One 
Jaw closed the mails to any book or 
newspaper which spoke of freeing the 
slaves; the other forbade any petition 
against slavery to be read in Congress. 
This was a denial of three liberties 
granted by the Constitution, which 
says, in part of the first amendment, 
“ Congress shall make no law abridg- 
ing (cutting off) the freedom of 
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speech, or of the press, or the right of 
the people to petition the govern- 
ment" [85]. Since this looked like a 
choice between abolition and the loss 
of free speech, many people sided 
with the abolitionists as the lesser of 
two evils. At the same time, northern 
anger at the Kansas-Nebraska Act and 
the intense feeling roused by Uncle 
Tom's Cabin added thousands to the 
number of people who were thinking 
that abolition might be the answer to 
the whole slavery problem. 


John Brown led a raid, 1859. The ha- 
tred of slavery which burned in John 
Brown like a fire was kindled in boy- 
hood, when he saw a slave boy suffer 
under the lash of a cruel master. Then 
and there he formed the resolution 
from which he never wavered during 
his lonely and wandering life. When 
he had sons of his own he made them 
take the oath which he himself had 
sworn, to fight slavery wherever found. 
At his order they went westward to 
help win Kansas, and when the fight 
for free soil began there, he followed 
them. Hardly was he on the scene 
when a northern settler was shot at his 
own door by some masked riders. 
Brown took the warpath and killed 
five or six men in cold blood, not be- 
cause he knew his victims but because 
they were there to uphold slavery. 
Perhaps the strangest thing about 
this white-haired abolitionist — who 
loved children and missed no chance 
to help poor people of every race or 
color — was that he made no friends, 
and yet regarded no man as a personal 
enemy. When he struck, as in Kansas, 
it was at the “ enemies of freedom,” as 
he called them. A little later he be- 
came known as “ Brown of Ossawato- 
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mie " because of his stubborn defense 
of that pioneer Kansas village, against 
a powerful band of raiders who were 
out to destroy the free settlements. At 
least two of Brown's sons are said to 
have been killed in the fighting. 
When Brown returned as a lone 
wolf from Kansas, there were two fixed 
notions in his head. He believed that 
he was chosen to free the slaves, and 
that he must do it by bloodshed. Such 
notions made him dangerous because 
he had no fear, because he wanted 
nothing for himself, and because only 
death could have turned him from his 
purpose. That purpose was to raise an 
army of slaves and lead them against 
their masters. For this he must have 
guns, which he would take from some 
government arsenal in the slave states. 
An arsenal is a building in which arms 
are stored, and the one chosen was at 
Harpers Ferry, Virginia. Brown was 
always poor; but in some way he got 
enough money to equip 20 men and to 
buy a farm near Harpers Ferry. There 
he appeared as a cattle buyer, and 
scattered his band to avoid suspicion. 
That he could capture a government 
stronghold seemed impossible. It was 
the thought of an insane man, as many 
now consider him to have been, yet 
his first success was startling. With the 
patience of an Indian he waited and 
watched till his chance came to seize 
the arsenal at a moment when its de- 
fenders were off guard. Brown and his 
handful of companions barricaded 
themselves. No slaves gathered to use 
the guns, and with a shock he learned 
that they would not follow him to fight 
for their freedom. Then at the quick- 
step came United States Marines un- 
der Colonel Robert E. Lee, whom we 
shall meet as the leader of Confeder- 
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This picture shows John Brown on his way tc 
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> his execution. This abolitionist died firm in the 


belief that he was right in his efforts to free the slaves. 


ate armies. The Marines quickly re- 
took the arsenal. Brown was wounde 
and most of his followers killed. He 
was tried in Virginia for treason and 
murder, and found guilty on both 
counts, Brown was hanged in 1859, 
only two years before the war be- 
tween South and North. 


Brown’s raid increased bad feeling. 
That ending of John Brown on the 
scaffold was the beginning of another 
tumult, the worst which slavery had 
yet occasioned. From the South came 
a cry of alarm that the North, having 
failed to prevent slavery extension, 
was now sending outlaws to stir up a 
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slave rebellion. Northern people, who 
knew nothing of Brown's raid till 
newspapers told it in flaring headlines, 
grew angry when accused of being 
partners in a shocking crime. A few 
misguided abolitionists increased the 
popular excitement by praising Brown 
as a hero. His courage had won 
friends, and one of his admirers wrote 
a marching song which thousands 
were soon singing to a catchy tune: 


John Brown's body lies a-moldering in 
the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on. 


To the same tune Julia Ward Howe 
later wrote * The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic," which has been cálled the 
greatest of all war songs. Mothers and 
fathers sang it, their eyes dimmed by 
tears, when they sent their sons to 
fight for the Union; but in camp or on 
the march these sons were more often 
heard singing the rhythmic words of 
“ Jon Brown's Body." 


A new party was formed, 1854. The two 
political parties then in our country, 
one named Whig, the other Demo- 
cratic, were of nearly equal size. In 
hopes of winning southern and north- 
ern votes, each nominated a “safe” 
man for President. By this they meant 
candidates who either had no strong 
opinions about slavery or were careful 
not to speak openly about them. Be- 
cause no such President could long 
please both sides, a safe Democrat in 
the White House was replaced by a 
safe Whig every four years — Martin 
van Buren, Democrat, 1837; William 
Henry Harrison, Whig, succeeded by 
the Vice-President, John Tyler, 1841; 
James K. Polk, Democrat, 1845; Zach- 
ary Taylor, Whig, succeeded by the 
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Vice-President, Millard Fillmore, 
1849; Franklin D. Pierce, Democrat, 
1853; James Buchanan, Democrat, 
1857. 

During all these years both parties 
in Congress had failed to settle the 
problem of slavery extension. Their 
repeated failures tired many people. 
Some formed small parties of their 
own. After a time, some of these 
smaller parties, together with discour- 
aged Whigs, came together to form a 
new and strong political party. This 
took several years to develop. But 
when the Kansas-Nebraska Act opened 
the wide West to slavery, and the Fu- - 
gitive Slave Act ordered northern men 
to help in the business of catching run- 
away slaves, the demand became like 
a bugle call — clear, challenging, and 
defiant. So when a new party, :.amed 
Republican, was formed it was hailed 
everywhere in the North with enthu- 
siasm. State conventions were called, 
and in a surprisingly short time the 
Republicans were ready for a national 
election. What made many support 
the party. was its determination that 
slavery must not extend into the West. 
Others joined it in the hope that the 
Kansas-Nebraska and the Fugitive ' 


Slave Law would both be repealed. ae 


The fighting spirit of the party ap- 
peared in the words most often spoken 
from its platforms and cheered by its 
audiences: “No more compromise 
with slavery! ” 

By the election of 1856 the Demo- 
cratic party sent Buchanan to the 
White House; but the Republican vote 
was large enough to indicate that men 
were flocking by thousands to the new 
party. Four years later the party nomi- 
nated a man, Abraham Lincoln, who 
had so often and so frankly spoken his 
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opinion of slavery extension that no 
voter could misunderstand him. The 
story can now be told in three words, 
“Lincoln was elected ": but we can 
hardly imagine the excitement which 
spread like a forest fire when newspa- 
pers gave that story to a waiting na- 
tion. In the North was jubilation; in 
the South, a stern resolve to end the 
long dispute. 


Secession led to war, 1860. No sooner 
was Lincoln's election. known than 
South Carolina called a state conven- 
tion to take action. Delegates gathered 
quickly to pass a resolution, declaring 
that the Union was “ dissolved” and 
that South Carolina was an independ- 
ent state. Once before that same state 
had defied the national government 
by nullifying a tariff act, as told on 
page 318, but then she stood alone. 
Now South Carolina was joined by six 
states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas- One 
after another these states left the 
Union. Their delegates gathered at 
Montgomery, Alabama, to organize à 
new nation called the Confederate 
States of America, commonly called 
the Confederacy, with Jefferson Davis 
as its first president. And that meant 
war, since the North would not permit 
the nation to be broken in two. 

A few months later, when northern 
troops were on the march, four other 
states — Arkansas, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Virginia — joined the Con- 


federacy, not because they preferred 
to leave the Union but because they 
believed the national government had 
no right to invade a state for the pur- 
pose of forcing it to obey. Soon after 
Virginia left the Union, Richmond be- 
came the capital of the Confederacy. 
—To your question, " What was the 
chief cause of this war?" the answer 
is that it was caused by a clash of 
opinion about states’ rights. The South 
did not fight to uphold slavery, but to 
uphold the right of a state to join or 
to leave the Union, as its own people 
thought best. The North did not fight 
to make an end of slavery, but to pre- 


serve the Union by compelling the 
new Confederate States to rn to it. 
From another point view, the war 


was caused not so much by a dispute 
over states’ rights as by bad feeling on 
both sides. And the feeling that led 
from argument to bloodshed was in 
tum caused by different opinions 
about slavery. These opinions arose 
partly because of the differences in the 
ways of earning a living in the North 
and in the South. So the great con- 
flict appears as an explosion caused by 
two factors; states’ rights furnished 
the powder; and slavery the burning 
match. We have here called this con- 
flict the War Between the States; but 
it has often been called the Civil War, 
and the War for the Union. The last 
name tells the purpose of the North 
in fighting this terrible four-year war. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


In your own words, 
sectionalism 
. resolution 

. nullification 
; compromise 


A co t0 r3 


write an explanation of the following: 


5. squatter 
antislavery 


6. 
7. abolitionist 
8. scion, 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. What were three things which helped to divide our country? 
. How did the North and South stand on the question, “ Has a state 


the right to leave the Union?” 


3. What action did Kentucky and Virginia take on a law of Congress? 


. Explain the difference between the ideas of Webster and those of 


Hayne. 


. Why did the North favor the tariff and the South oppose it? 

. What serious action did South Carolina take concerning a tariff law? 
. Did Jackson agree with South Carolina? Explain. 

. How were slaves introduced in our country? 

. Why did our Northern States free their slaves? 

. In what way did cotton raising influence our Southern States to 


keep their slaves? 


. How did the Missouri Compromise of 1820 settle the slavery ques- 


tion in Missouri, and in the rest of the Louisiana Purchase? See map, 
page 324. 


. How did the Compromise of 1850 settle the question in California 


and the Southwest? 


. Why did the Kansas-Nebraska Act cause a civil war in Kansas? 
. What two things favorable to the South did the Supreme Court say 


in the case of Dred Scott? 


. How did the underground railway aid slaves to escape? 

. Who was John Brown, and what did he do? 

. Why was the Republican Party formed? 

. Three causes are usually given for the War Between the States. 


What are they? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Every time a new territory asked to become a state, the slavery 


question caused trouble. Why? 


. If you had lived in the South or North before the War Between the 


States, would you have agreed with your section on such matters 
as states’ rights and the tariff? Why? 


- Do you think the South was right in seceding? Why? 
- Do questions of states’ rights come up these days, or was this matter 


ended by the War Between the States? 
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18 Y Y The War Between the States, 


1861-1865 


—_— states had shared in the 
election of 15 Presidents before 1860, 
and had accepted the man elected 
whether he agreed with their view of 
states’ rights or not, In 1833, for exam- 
ple, they had helped to re-elect Jack- 
son after he had expressed his belief 
that the Union must be preserved at 
any cost. Lincoln also believed that 


the Union must be preserved at any 
cost, yet when he was nominated for 
the presidency, one of the southern 
states threatened to secede, and when 
his election became known, seven of 
them did so before he could assume 
office. Why did the southern states 
change their stand at this time? Why 
had a crisis been reached? 


How the War Began 


None of the southern states had 
voted in Lincoln’s favor. That he could 
be elected by northern states alone 
told of a change which southern lead- 
ers refused. to accept. The change 
meant, first of all, that the South no 
longer shared about equally with 
northern states in national political 
influence. No longer could it hope to 
equal the northern power in the Sen- 
ate because northern states, which 
were increasing in number, would 
soon have a majority in both houses of 
Congress. This majority could pass 
laws to raise the tariff or to forbid 
slavery in new territories, and there 
would be no more compromises. Not 
only must slavery stay where it was, 
but several laws permitting its exten- 
sion, such as the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
might now be repealed at the demand 
of the North, as the Missouri Compro- 
mise had been set aside at the demand 
of the South. 

Looking at the election in this way, 


southern states left the Union in order 
that each might govern itself in its 
own way. That explains why the Con- 
federacy was never a solid union. Its 
constitution provided, among other 
things, that slavery must be protected; 
that tariff laws were forbidden; and 
that each state was " sovereign and in- 
dependent." This last meant that any 
Confederate state could set aside any 
law passed by the Confederate con- 


gress " 


The country asked: What shall be 
done? Lincoln was elected in Novem- 
ber, 1860; but he could not take office 
or lead the nation until March, 1861, 
a custom later changed by an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution [111]. Dur- 
ing these four months the southern 
states hoped for peace; while their 
government prepared for war by or- 
ganizing an army, beginning a navy, 


and taking possession of all public 
buildings. Scattered dee the South 
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Jefferson Davis was President of the Confed- 
erate States. The Confederate Capitol in 


Richmond, Virginia, is shown on page 314. 


were United States forts, post offices, 
arsenals, ships, docks, and shipyards, 
nearly all of which were seized by 
Southerners. The old Flag of the 
Union was hauled down. In its place 
rose a new flag, the Stars and Bars of 
the Confederacy. 

And what were the President and 
the Congress doing meanwhile? Little 
or nothing but talk. Buchanan, who 
had been elected as a “safe” Presi- 
dent in 1856, declared that southern 
states had no right to leave the Union, 
but that he had no right to prevent 
them. Under his leadership, as com- 
mander in chief of the army and navy, 
not a warship was ordered out, not a 
regiment called to the colors. One 
state or another had so often threat- 
ened to secede /that it seemed like a 
cry of “wolf! wolf!” when there was 
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no wolf. Suddenly the threat was a 
fact, a real wolf, and President Bu- 
chanan and Congress were bewildered 
by the danger. Lincoln alone seemed 
to know what should be done; but un- 
til the four months of waiting between 
his election and the date he became 
President were up, his hands were 
tied. 


Fighting began at Fort Sumter. When 
Lincoln took the oath of office and 
spoke his mind on March 4, 1861, it 
was clear that a leader had at last ap- 
peared. With the people of the South 
he pleaded as a friend, saying, “ I have 
no purpose to interfere with slavery in 
states where it exists. I have no lawful 
right to do so.” Secession being a dif- 
ferent matter, he made it plain that he 
had both the right and the purpose to 
preserve the Union. For he had sworn 
to uphold the Constitution which 
binds all our states into the nation, and, 
as President of the United States, his 
duty must be done. 

Northern people thrilled to these 
words of Lincoln’s First Inaugural Ad- 
dress; but one question troubled them. 
When he said that his duty was to pre- 
serve the Union, did he mean that he 
would use force, if need be, to bring 
the lost states back into the nation? 
Military men had urged President Bu- 
chanan to prepare for the coming con- 
flict. He had refused and was sup- 
ported by many people. Among them 
was Horace Greeley, the famous news- 
paper editor, who said, “If a majority 
of southern white people decide by an 
honest vote to leave the Union, they 
should be permitted to do so.” Mean- 
while, men and women were every- 
where asking, “Will it be peace or 
war?” While they waited in tense ex- 
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citement, the boom of guns at Fort 
Sumter gave the answer. 

Sumter, in Charleston harbor, was 
one of the few forts in the South that 
Confederate troops had not yet seized. 
Its little garrison of about 80 Union 
soldiers, under Major Robert Ander- 
son, of Kentucky, was short of food. 
During the four waiting months, a 
steamer carrying supplies had been 
driven back by the guns of Confeder- 
ate batteries around the harbor. This 
was followed by a warning from Pres- 
ident Davis, of the Confederacy, that 
any attempt to provision the fort 
would be considered an act of war. 
Quietly but firmly Lincoln announced 
that Union soldiers were doing their 
duty, and that an unarmed ship would 
be sent to their relief. Southern lead- 
ers advised Davis not to start a war; 
but at his order the attack was made, 
on April 12, 1861. All that day and 
night a rain of shells fell on the fort, 
setting it afire in a dozen places. Not 
till ammunition was gone, and the lit- 


tle garrison had been assured that 
they could march out with their weap- 
ons, under their own flag, was the fort 
at last surrendered. 

So the question of peace or war was 
answered. Lincoln called for 75,000 
volunteers to uphold the Union, and 
Davis for 100,000 to defend the Con- 
federacy. To each came more than 
double the number called for. Firing 
on the Flag had announced that the 
issue of states’ rights against national 
authority must be settled on the bat- 
tlefield. What no one then knew was 
that the whole problem of slavery 
would also be settled in the same way. 

All wars are sad, tragic, horrible, 
and more or less insane; but this war 
of American States was one of the sad- 
dest great wars in human history. 
Those who fought it to the bitter end 
were not enemies but countrymen. No 
book can fairly describe such a con- 
flict; nor can any American now read 
about it with any feeling but regret 
and sorrow, 


Two Great War Leaders 


During the war years, 1861 to 1865, 
Abraham Lincoln, as President of the 
United States, was commander in 
chief of northern armies and navies. 
Jefferson Davis, as President of the 
Confederate States, had control of all 
southern forces. Lincoln, who knew 
next to nothing about war, left the 
conduct of campaigns in the hands of 
famous military and naval command- 
ers. These men were then more talked 
about than he was. However, Lincoln 
the statesman now appears to have 
been the greajest of Union heroes. 
Jefferson Days, who was a trained 


military officer, planned some cam- 
paigns for the Confederates. But Gen- 
eral Lee planned better. 

Like Lincoln, Davis was born in 
Kentucky, fought in the Black Hawk 
War, and rose to his high office in the 
Confederacy by hard work and honest 
service. But unlike Lincoln, Davis was 
a graduate of West Point and served 
as a colonel under General Taylor in 
the Mexican War. He was a brave sol- 
dier, and it is said that at the Battle of 
Buena Vista he fought for hours with 
a bullet wound in his foot. 

As a further preparation for his war 
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Abraham Lincoln was born in this log cabin 
at Hodgenville, Kentucky. 
leadership of the Southern people, he 
served in the House of Representa- 
tives, and in the Senate where he ar- 
gued against the famous Compromise 
of 1850. Later, while Franklin Pierce 
was President, he became Secretary of 

War. 

Throughout the War Between the 
States Davis served the cause of the 
South with honor and devotion, When 
the war ended in defeat, Davis was 
taken prisoner and held for two years 
in Fortress Monroe. In 1869 he was 
pardoned by President Johnson. How- 
ever, Lee the soldier now appears to 
have been the greatest of Confederate 
heroes. You will read about him later 
in this chapter. 


Lincoln grew up on the frontier. One 
interesting thing about Lincoln is that 
he hailed from what was then the 
West, where amid the hardships and 
dangers of frontier life, he trained him- 
self for the leadership of a nation. 

His father, Tom Lincoln, was a pio- 
neer who seldom stayed long in one 
place, thinking he could find better 
land or a better chance farther on. 
Neighbors said he had a wandering 
foot, and spoke of “those poor Lin- 
colns" when the family lived for a 
while in western Kentucky. There on 
a winter day of 1809 a child was born 
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in a rude cabin of logs, the doorway 
covered by a hanging deerskin. 

From the beginning two influences 
helped to shape Lincoln’s career. One 
came from his mother, Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln, from whom he learned the 
Golden Rule of life. The other came 
from the frontier where, often in track- 


' less woods far from home, he followed 


the backwoods rule of travel, “ Be sure 
your direction is right, then go ahead.” 

Twice, before the boy and his sis- 
ter Nancy were grown up, Lincoln's 
father followed the frontier. Once the 
family floated on a raft down the Ohio 
to southern Indiana; another time they 
went by oxcart to Illinois, then called 
the Indian country. After each adven- 
turous journey they toiled from dawn 
to dusk at clearing the forest with ax 
and fire. They dug out roots for a corn- 
field and hunted for meat in the shape 


‘of a deer or wild turkey. Their shelter 


from the storm was a cabin with three 
walls and a roof, the fourth side being 
open to the south. In front of this 
* open-faced " shack, a fire was always 
burning; in summer a little fire for 
cooking and companionship, in winter 
a big fire of logs to drive back the 
storm or the cold. Often, as the chil- 
dren slept on a bed of leaves and deer- 
skins, they heard the wolves howling. 


His school days. About five miles from 
the Lincoln home in Indiana was a lit- 
tle school. Like many another on our 
western frontier, the schoolhouse 
might be a cabin that was left empty 
by some family that had moved on in 
search of better land. The subjects 
taught were reading, spelling, writing, 
and arithmetic, which was called “ fig- 


uring” or “doing your sums.” Paper 
was scarce, and a pen&] too precious 
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for daily use. Each pupil made a kind 
of wooden “slate” by smoothing a 
piece of board, Pupils wrote with the 
end of a stick which they had burned 
to charcoal. When both sides of the 
slate were covered they were shaved 
off, thus making place for more words 
or figures. By catching a term or two 


when he could be spared from work, ` 


Lincoln spent about six months in 
study; and that, he said, was the only 
schooling he ever had. 

Another kind of education came 
from ploughing or hoeing or chopping 
or doing any other work by which he 
could earn an honest dollar. At 18 he 
was famous as “the rail splitter” be- 
cause of his strength and skill in split- 
ting out rails from cut trees to make 
the fences that protected every corn- 
field from hungry cattle. Four hun- 
dred rails, in trade, were the price of 
a shirt; if he wanted enough home- 
spun cloth for a suit, he would split 
4,000 rails. 

When Indians took the warpath Lin- 
coln joined a company that marched 
off to fight the Black Hawk War, and 
there as elsewhere he told the truth. 
When he came back with the heroes 
he said that he had fought many bat- 
tles with mosquitoes, and had saved 
one old Indian from being shot. Want- 
ing to see more of his country, he got 
a job with another young man to take 
a flatboat with frontier products down 
the Ohio and Mississippi on the long 
voyage to New Orleans. There for the 
first time he saw slaves sold at auction. 
From this pitiful sight came his belief 
that slavery was a wrong which must 
not be permitted to spread into our 
western territories. 

During all his boyhood Lincoln 
lived the mp but wholesome life of 
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the backwoods, toiling hard by day, 
and studying his few books by night. 
There was never a lamp and seldom a 
candle in his home, so he read by the 
light of the open fire, on which he 
threw pine knots or a few dry twigs 
when the flame burned low. Until he 
was 21, all he earned by his work went 
to the support of his family; then by 
the general custom of the frontier he 
was free to shift for himself. 


How he studied law. Lincoln was keep- 
ing the village store at New Salem, 
Illinois, when unexpectedly he found 
what he had long hoped for. He had 
resolved to study law; but how could 
that be done while he had to work for 
a living, and there was no school to 
teach him what he wanted to know? 

The answer came one day when he 
traded with a stranger for a barrel of 
odds and ends, mostly rubbish, which 
had been left behind when someone 
followed the moving frontier. At the 
bottom of this sad-looking stuff was a 
dusty book, the first book of law which 
Lincoln had ever seen. There in the 
forgotten rubbish lay his chance. By 
day he could study this book while 
waiting for customers. At night, with 
the family abed and no customers to 
interrupt, he could continue his study 
by the firelight. There he would read 
a knotty sentence, and ask himself, 
“What does that mean?” Sometimes 
he had to read the sentence 10 or 20 
times before he could answer. When 
at last he was sure what the writer was 
trying to say, he would write it down 
in simple words that anybody could 
understand. For such was Lincoln's 
method in all things, to know the plain 
truth and to speak it plainly. When he 
had mastered this book of law he 
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e carried as President during the War Between the States. 


walked 50 miles to borrow another, 
which he studied in the same way. 
No sooner had he begun to practice 
law, that is, to try cases before a court, 
than he showed two qualities which 
accounted for his great success. The 
first was that he could make other peo- 
ple see the law in the case, and the 


right or wrong of each party, as 
plainly as he saw it himself. The other 
quality was that whenever his hearers 
became restless he could win their at- 
tention by telling a story. 


How he became known. Because the 
people of his distric, trusted Lincoln 
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Lincoln cleverly worsted Senator Douglas in a debate series in 1858. This cost Douglas the 
support of southern Democrats and paved the way for Lincoln's nomination for the presidency 
by the Republicans in 1860, Douglas is seated on Lincoln's right 


and liked to hear him speak, they 
elected him first to the legislature of 
Illinois, then to the national Congress. 
He was a stranger there, “lost in the 
crowd,” he said, and of its angry de- 
bates he soon had enough or too much. 
Congress was iri such a state of tumult 
over slavery extension that when Lin- 
coln returned to his law practice he 
said he had voted 42 times for the Wil- 
mot Proviso without getting any- 
where. 

Up to this time he was known only 
in a comer of his own state, where 
people regarded him as a friendly 
man. That he was the “ coming ” man 
for the nation appeared when he ran 
for election as a senator from Illinois. 
His opponent, Stephen A, Douglas, 
called “ the little giant " because of his 
small size and great influence, had 
been repeatedly elected to the Senate, 
He was a brilliant speaker, one of the 
best known politicians in the country, 


and confidently expected to be Presi- 
dent within a ten 


Lincoln was thought to be a bold 
but foolish man when he challenged 
this “giant” to a series of public de- 
bates. The general subject was squat- 
ter sovereignty, of which you read on 
page 325. Our whole cc untry was 
greatly troubled by this unusual squat- 
ter affair in 1854, and Douglas was the 
champion of squatter sovereignty. So 
intense was popular excitement over 
the. Lincoln-Douglas debates that 
meetings had to be held in the open. 
No building was large enough for the 
people who gathered by thousands. 
Eastern newspapers sent reporters to 
cover the speeches, and presently peo- 
ple were everywhere asking, * Who is 
this tall, homely man whose straight 
thinking and plain speaking make the 
mighty Douglas appear, by contrast, 
like a Squirming boy?” For he asked 
plain questions which Douglas could 
not plainly answer without offending 
either the South or the North., So, 
though Douglas won the senatorship, 
he lost all chance of being President. 
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This picture shows Lincoln as he looked 
hen he was elected President of the United States. 


Lincoln and Jefferson Davis sometimes wore beards. 
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And by the same debates Lincoln, of 
the frontier, became a leader who ap- 
pealed to the nation. 


Lincoln's view of slavery. While other 
leaders, Douglas or Clay or Webster, 
were very careful of what they said 
about slavery, Lincoln always spoke 
his belief with a frankness that startled 
his hearers. He believed that southern 
states had the right to keep slavery, if 
they wanted it, and Congress had no 
right to interfere with them. But be- 
cause slavery had become the cause 
of bitter division between the South 
and the North, it must not be permit- 
ted in the West, where pioneers from 
both sections were making new homes. 
Congress, and Congress alone, he felt, 
had the right to say whether slavery 
should be permitted or forbidden in 
western territories. . 

The newly elected President be- 
lieved that slavery was everywhere 
wrong and sooner or later our south- 
ern states would abolish it, as north- 
ern states had done, of their own free 
will. Until then, Lincoln said, slavery 
would be a danger to all the states 
alike. In his own words, Lincoln ex- 
pressed this when he said: 


A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. I believe this government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved. I do not expect the house to fall; 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all the 
other. 


As more and more men came to re- 
gard slavery as a danger, it was but 
natural, when at last a new Republi- 
can party was formed, that the bravely 
outspoken Lincoln should become its 
leader. Later w:; shall tell how he led 
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the North through four terrible war 
years, and how he was killed by 
treachery at the hour of victory. 


Lee grew up on a Virginia plantation. 
In a fine house on a Virginia planta- 
tion Robert E. Lee was born in 1807, 
two years before the birth of Lincoln. 
His father, Richard Henry Lee, nick- 
named “Light Horse Harry,” had 
been a famous leader of cavalry in our 
War for Independence. Plantation life 
was made very easy for this boy who 
never had to work, never went to bed 
hungry, never got up early in the 
morning unless he wanted to. Robert, 
like most other boys of his kind, was 
taught “the three R’s” by private tu- 
tors, and was attended by Negro serv- 
ants whenever he went riding or fish- 
ing or shooting. At 18, when he de- 
cided to be a soldier like his father, 
his family was so well known that he 
received an appointment to our mili- 
tary academy at West Point from 
President Jackson himself. 

Then as now life at the military 
academy was anything but easy, since 
it called for hard study and strict dis- 
cipline. From morning till night every 
hour had its work or drill or recitation, 
each set to a high standard. The fact 
that after four years of such discipline 
Lee graduated with high honors is a 
tribute to his work and character. 
Then, as a young commissioned army 
officer, he served at various military 
posts scattered over the country. By 
his marriage to a.granddaughter of 
Martha Custis, who became Martha 
Washington when she became the 
wife of America's greatest hero, Lee 
came into possession of Arlington 
Plantation, just across the Potomac 
River from the national capitol. Those 
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who now stand with uncovered heads 
before the tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Arlington National Cemetery 
may not remember that it stands on 
the plantation to which Lee returned 
after making a brilliant fighting record 
in the Mexican War. Another young 
West Point officer who also made a 
brilliant record in the same war was 
Ulysses [yoo lis’seez] S. Grant. They 
could not know, these two soldiers, 
that within a few years one would 
command a Confederate army, and the 
other a Union army fighting a score of 
desperate battles in the War Between 
the States! 


Lee made a hard decision. Lee was sta- 
tioned with his regiment in Texas 
when, on hearing that some southern 
states had seceded, he knew that he 
must quickly decide what his own ac- 
tion would be. For more than 30 years 
he had served the Union as a loyal sol- 
dier. He had followed its Flag; he had 
fought its battles; he had gloried in its 
victories and sorrowed in its defeats. 
And what was he to do now? Did he 
owe his allegiance to the nation or to 
his home state of Virginia? This ques- 
_tion, which many another was then 
asking, was perhaps the hardest that 
American citizens have ever tried to 
answer. It was so hard that in some 
border states between the South and 
North one man might answer by join- 
ing the Confederates and his brother 
might answer by joining the Union 
army. 

The two chief problems that divided 
the country were slavery and states’ 
rights, and Lee had conflicting views 
of both. He disliked slavery and had 
freed his own slaves; but he thought 
that the slave question should be left 
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to slave owners, and that the national 
government should not interfere. He 
strongly opposed secession; but he 
thought that the national government 
had no right to compel any state to 
stay in the Union if that state resolved 
to secede. His first decision was that 
he could not support the national gov- 
ernment in the use of force. As he 
wrote to his sister: ^I have not been 
able to make up my mind to raise my 
hand against my relatives, my chil- 
dren, my home." 

Not until Virginia joined the other 
seceding states, while a part of its peo- 
ple refused to secede and later became 
the new State of West Virginia, did 
Lee decide what he himself must do. 
On hearing that President Lincoln had 
called for a volunteer army to put 
down what at first was called a “ rebel- 
lion,” Lee wrote to his son: “A union 
which can be maintained only by 
swords and bayonets, in which strife 
and civil war replace brotherly love 
and kindness, has no charm for me. If 
the Union is dissolved, I shall return 
to my native state and share the mis- 
eries of my people.” Later, concern- 
ing a message from President Lincoln, 
which offered him a high command in 
the Union army that was preparing to 
march southward, Lee said: “I de- 
clined the offer, stating as candidly as 
I could that, though I am opposed to 
secession, I could take no part in the 
invasion of the southern states.” 

With this decision, to take no part in 
what he called an * invasion," Lee re- 
signed his commission as a United 
States officer and returned to his 
Arlington home. President Davis 
promptly offered him a high command 
in the Confederate army, which he ac- 
cepted because he now thought it his 
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duty to defend the “invaded” states. 
We shall meet him again in telling of 
the war years, which ended when he 
surrendered his army to Grant, whom 
he had known in Mexican War days. 
Seeking some useful work after the 
great conflict he became president of 
Washington College at Lexington, 
Virginia, which has since grown into 
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Washington and Lee University. 
Nothing in his life was more noble 
than the way he accepted defeat, 
quietly, without anger or bitterness. 
Later he did what he could to help 
the South recover from the sorrow and 
destruction of a war that was long 
called * the lost cause." The North as 
well as the South admired Lee. 


Four Years of War 


The chief outward difference be- 
tween the sections in 1861 was that the 
South was then almost wholly agri- 
cultural, getting a living and increas- 
ing its wealth by cultivating the soil; 
while the North was both agricultural 
and industrial, a term which stands 
for manufacturing of every kind. This 
meant that the North could feed its 
workers and their families and, at the 
same time, furnish its fighting men 
and war fleets with everything they 
needed, There were not enough fac- 
tories in the South to produce half the 
guns, tools, machinery, clothing, and 
other things needed by its fighting 
men. To prevent the South from get- 
ting supplies was the object of the first 
of three northern campaigns. The pur- 
pose of the other two, as we shall see, 
was to get control of the Mississippi, 
and to capture the Confederate capi- 
tal at Richmond. 


Southern ports were blockaded. For its 
manufactured goods the South had 
in years past depended partly on the 
North, partly on foreign countries. The 
northern market was now closed; but 
Europe still needed three million bales 
of southern cotton every year to keep 
its mills running. Leaders in the 
South were confident, therefore, that 


they could get plenty of military sup- 
plies in exchange for cotton. Europe 
was ready enough for the exchange, 
but to the dismay of the South, it was 
from the first very difficult to trade 
abroad. At the end it was almost im- 
possible. . 

To stop the shipping of cotton, 
Union leaders planned to capture as 
many southern ports as possible and 
to blockade the rest. That new word, 
from “block,” means to close the har- 
bors of an enemy. The method is to 
station warships where they can pre- 
vent any merchant vessel from going 
out or coming in. 

The job of capturing or else block- 
ading over 200 ports on the long coast- 
line from Texas to Virginia, shown on 
page 347, fell to the Union navy. So 
well was it done that within a year the 
only vessels to go out with cotton and 
return with medical or military sup- 
plies were the blockade runners. 
These were swift ships, showing no 
light, that slipped out under cover of 
darkness to dodge Union cruisers on 
watch at the harbor mouth. The few 
that ran the blockade without being 
caught could supply only a trickle of 
badly needed military supplies. South- 
ern people might wear their old 
clothes and live by 1ood that slaves 
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The Monitor, the “ cheesebox on a raft,” proved herself in battle against the Virginia. This new 
type of war vessel was designed by John Ericsson, a Swedish inventor. 


raised on the plantations; but Confed- 
erate armies needed many manufac- 
tured articles, from boots to locomo- 
tives, if they were to keep the field. 
The northern blockade soon began to 
starve out the South, The Confederate 
government knew it must either break 
the blockade or lose the war. 


Battle of the ironclads, 1862. In a des- 
perate effort to break the blockade 
Confederate builders produced a new 
kind of ship, called an ironclad be- 
cause its low sides were sheathed with 
metal, from which cannon balls would 
glance or rebound. There were no 
mills in the South to furnish iron plates 
for a complete vessel; but engineers 
went to work on an old wooden 
steamer, the Merrimac, a Union war- 


ship which the Confederates had 
seized at the Norfolk navy yard. First 
the high sides were cut down, making 
them too low for the open sea but 
high enough for the sheltered waters 
of Chesapeake Bay. Next, an iron ram 
was fastened to the bow below the 
water line. Then a roof was built of 
iron rails, their lower ends almost 
touching the water, their upper ends 
meeting in a peak, Armed with a few 
cannon, this monstrous craft, renamed 
Virginia, steamed out into Hampton 
Roads like a clumsy turtle and tackled 
a fleet of Union wooden warships that 
were blockading the Bay. Their pow- 
erful guns made no impression on the 
Virginia's iron roof. Two fine ships, the 
Cumberland and the Congress, were 
rammed and sunk, That was enough 
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for one battle, since it proved what the 
ironclad could do. At sunset her cap- 
tain gave the order to withdraw, think- 
ing he would finish off the rest of the 
Union fleet next morning. 

That night the Monitor steamed 
into Hampton Roads, after a voyage 
through stormy seas which threatened 
a dozen times to send her to the bot- 
tom. She was a queer little craft, de- 
signed by a Swedish inventor named 
Ericsson, and built in a northern ship- 
yard. Her low deck and sides were 
sheathed with iron plates. Amidships 
rose an iron turret which revolved by 
steam power; in it were two heavy 
guns that turned with the turret in any 
direction. 

When at daylight the Virginia re- 
turned to attack the remaining Union 
ships, out from behind one of them 
glided a craft that someone, seeing the 
turret and remembering the round 
boxes in which cheese was sent to mar- 
ket, had dubbed “a cheesebox on a 
raft." For hours the two monsters ham- 
mered away at each other. At dusk 
they drew off, their ammunition ex- 
hausted, their crews half stunned by 
the concussion of confined air caused 
by cannon balls hitting the iron sides. 
It was a drawn battle, neither side 
winning; but the Monitor was clearly 
the better warship, so much better 
that the other was presently sunk to 
avoid capture. The North could now 
build many ships of the Monitor type; 
while the South, having few machine 
shops, could not hope to produce a 
better Virginia. 

So the deadly blockade continued 
and tightened, until every southern 
port was closed to trade. That of itself 
was enough to decide the war. Armies 
of the Confederacy might continue to 
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fight bravely in the field, and did so; 
but without an increased amount of 
foreign supplies they could not meet 
the finely equipped Union armies on 
equal terms. The only question was, 
“How long could they stave off de- 
feat?” 


Campaign for the Mississippi. The next 
step in the Union plan was to win the 
Mississippi Valley. This campaign, if 
successful, would split the Confeder- 
acy by separating its three western 
states, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, 
from the rest, and it would clamp the 
Confederate armies in a vise from 
which there would be no escape. 

This will appear more clearly after 
a glance at the map on page 347, 
which shows the eastern part of the 
Confederacy as a roughly shaped 
square. On the west was the Missis- 
sippi, where Union troops and gun- 
boats would be on guard. On the south 
and east were the Gulf and Atlantic 
Coasts, both held by the Union navy. 
On the north, stretched along the Poto- 
mac, was the largest of Union armies. 
To hold all these outside positions 
called for more men and supplies; but 
the North had them. These supplies 
made it possible for one army to strike 
at the Confederates in front while 
other armies drove in from the flank 
and rear. 

So it happened in the last year of 
fighting that one Union army, under 
Grant, hammered its way southward; 
while another, under Sherman, swept 
across the Confederacy from Chatta- 
nooga to the sea, and then turned 
north through the Carolinas. This two- 
armed moyement of Union troops was 
called the “pincer” plan. It meant 
that two armies, like hyge outstretched 
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This reproduction from a motion picture film shows Confederate officers on leave being 
entertained at a ball in a stately southern home. 


arms, would swing together and crush 
all opposition between them. This 
strategy gained fame in World War II. 

The Mississippi campaigns lasted 
over two years, with almost continu- 
ous fighting. The navy gallantly fin- 
ished its part of the job when a power- 
ful fleet under Commodore Farragut, 
one of the great leaders of the war, 
captured New Orleans and silenced or 
destroyed all forts guarding the mouth 
of the river. Before that happened, a 
Union army under Grant had fought 
its way down the Mississippi Valley 
from the Ohio. The last task in this 
field was to take Vicksburg, the most 
important Confederate fort on the 
river. When that was done, the whole 
waterway was at last in Union hands 
except for Port Hudson which soon fell 


into Northern Hands. 
: 


Plainly now the Confederacy was 
split in two, and almost as plainly 
its doom was sealed. Had the war 
stopped then, it would have saved 
both sections enormous loss and suf- 
fering. In the South men and supplies 
were failing, while the North seemed 
to increase its power. Confederate 
leaders fought on, facing such fearful 
odds, hoping to win a decisive victory 
in the third or Virginia campaign, the 
longest, bloodiest, and most horrible 
of all A great triumph here, they 
thought, might result in better terms 
of peace. 


The Virginia campaign. The object of 
this campaign was the same on both 
sides, that is, to win the enemy's capi- 
tal. Winning or losing this city would 
have made little or no difference in 
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the outcome; but commanders were 
following an old military habit. For 
1,000 years or more, war had hardly 
been declared between two nations 
before troops of both sides were on 
the march, each heading for the oth- 
er's center of government. 

That is why the first battle of the 
war was fought at Bull Run, a few 


miles south of the Potomac, where a. 


Confederate army had gathered to 
take Washington in the first rush. This 
battle was a Confederate victory, the 
first of several which aimed at the 
same object but failed to win it. Like- 
wise, the last battles were fought near 
Petersburg, Virginia, within a few 
miles of the Confederate capitol at 
Richmond. This was a Union victory; 
but the entry of Union troops into 
Richmond had no effect, except to an- 
nounce that Confederate armies had 
at last reached the limit. After a four- 
year struggle with more powerful 
Union forces they were exhausted, and 
could no longer continue the unequal 
conflict. 


The battlefield. No battle or cam- 
paign has any meaning until we ex- 
amine the battleground. So look again 
at the map and view the place of con- 
flict, not as it now is, with its good 
roads and happy homes, but as it then 
was. Washington is on the Potomac, 
you see, and Richmond on the James, 
about 100 miles southward. Across the 
line of march are several rivers, all 
flowing in an easterly direction to the 
Chesapeake. Much of the ground is 
swampy, and the rivers are bordered 
by a tangled forest. Towns were far 
apart, roads bad, and much of the 
country was a wilderness. A more dif- 
ficult place for large armies with their 
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enormous amount of equipment would 
be hard to find. 

Look now to the westward of this 
line of march. There is the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, its rich soil 
covered by crops and orchards. In 
those days, its storehouses were filled 
with provisions for men and horses. 
Through it the Shenandoah flows 
northward to enter the Potomac at 
Harpers Ferry, a day's march above 
Washington. This great valley is pro- 
tected on the west by the rugged Al- 
leghenies, over which no army could 
have marched. /On the eastern side rise 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, which hid 
the valley from the line of march be- 
tween the two capitals The few 
passes over these wooded mountains 
were well known to Confederate sol- 
diers. Union leaders knew little about 
the Blue Ridge, with their hidden hol- 
lows where Confederate forces could 
rest at their ease. This hidden valley 
was the dangerous "back door" to 
Washington. Through it Confederate 
armies moved secretly northward to 
threaten Washington, and drew Union 
troops back from their march on Rich- 
mond. 

Up or down this great field of north- 
em Virginia, which was so tangled 
that a battle might be called by the 
name of some muddy little run or 
brook, Union and Confederate sol- 
diers struggled desperately during 
four years. So many were killed and 
wounded that every year the armies 
were half destroyed; yet each return- 
ing spring found them at it again with 
reinforcements. The first object of the 
Union army, called the Army of the 
Potomac, was to guard Washington; 
the second to capture Richmond. The 
Confederate army, called the Army of 
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The map shows that a good part of the war was fought in northern Virginia. Locate Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Bull Run, the Shenandoah Valley, Gettysburg, Appomattox. 
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Northern Virginia, had for its first ob- 
ject to guard Richmond, and for its 
second either to capture Washington 
or to slip around the city by way of 
Harpers Ferry and carry the war into 
northern states, 


Confederates were successful at first. 
In this Virginia campaign Confeder- 
ate armies were successful at first. 
They were fighting on their own 
ground. They were very well led, and 
won so many battles that the South 
was encouraged to fight on, even after 
the North had later won the Missis- 
sippi and closed all southern ports. 
Leading the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was Robert E. Lee, who outgen- 
eraled or outfought four Union lead- 
ers in succession, and checked every 
attempt to capture Richmond until 
1865. As a defensive fighter, that is, 
one who chooses his position and waits 
for the enemy to attack, he had no 
equal. In offensive warfare, Lee was 
less able, it is said, as proven by two 
big attempts in which he failed to 
carry the fight into northern territory. 
The first attempt to invade the 
North was made in 1862, after Lee had 
routed a powerful Union army at the 
second battle of Bull Run, near Wash- 
ington. Now was the time to strike. 
Richmond was safe and Lee's soldiers 
were shouting over their victory. So 
he sent a strong force under General 


Thomas J. Jackson, down the Shenan- 


doah [she nan doh'ah] Valley to seize 
the Potomac crossing at Harpers 
Ferry. And this grim, quiet-spoken 
Jackson always did what he was ex- 
pected to do. He is better known as 
“Stonewall” Jackson. He was given 
this nickname in an earlier battle 
when his troops refused to give way. 
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“Look at Jackson,” shouted a Confed- 
erate general, “ There he stands like a 
stone wall" Having captured the 
Ferry and drawn back thousands of 
Union soldiers to save Washington 
from attack, he quickly rejoined his 
commander. 

With his whole force now Lee 
crossed into Maryland and headed 
north, only to be blocked at Antietam 
Creek by a Union army under Mc- 
Clellan. The battle of Antietam raged 
all day long. It ended, after nightfall, 
when men on both sides were sleeping 
on their feet or dropping from exhaus- 
tion. Lee escaped with his army across 
the Potomac because McClellan did 
not follow up his advantage. 

This battle of Antietam is memora- > 
ble because Lincoln used it as the oc- 
casion for issuing his famous Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, January 1, 1863. 
It said that slaves belonging to mas- 
ters in any state then fighting against 
the Union would henceforth be re- 
garded as free men. This did not free 
the slaves, but it added another object 
to the war. Northern men, who were 
fighting to save the Union, now made 
up their minds that when the war was 
won they would end slavery every- 
where in our country. 


Lee again tried to invade the North. 
Two great Confederate victories were 
won the same year; one at Fredericks- 
burg, the other at Chancellorsville. 
Encouraged by success, Lee decided 
to make a second attempt to carry the 
war into northern states. At the head 
of the finest army he had ever led, he 
crossed Maryland into southern Penn- 
sylvania. He was met by a Union army 
under General Meade, at Gettysburg, 
shown on the map on page 354. Both 
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The Bettmann Archive 


This picture shows General Robert E. Lee at the Battle of Gettysburg in Pennsylvania. In the 
background is the ridge on which Meade's forces were stationed. 


armies were fearfully battered in a 
three-day battle. On the third day, in 
a last desperate attempt to break the 
Union defense, Lee ordered a bayonet 
charge. His generals advised against 
it, saying that the Union line was too 
strong to be broken; but Lee gave the 
order, and it proved to be a fearful 
mistake. The charge of General Pick- 
ett's division of 15,000 veteran soldiers 
was, for sheer courage, the greatest 
that had been seen in a war which 
numbered its heroic deeds by thou- 
sands. Practically the whole division 


was wiped out, and Lee led his shat- 
tered army back across the Potomac. 
General Meade, whose troops were 
exhausted after their victory, repeated 
McClellan's mistake after Antietam by 
allowing the Confederates to escape 
when every available Union regiment 
should have been sent in hot pursuit 
to change the retreat into a flight. Lee 
could fight again, and again, but never 
would he have enough men to risk a 
third invasion of northern territory. 
The battle of Gettysburg has ever 
since been called “ the high tide of the 
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Confederacy." The expression means 
that southern troops, after doing all 
that soldiers could do, had failed to 
weaken the North. Their defeat at 
Gettysburg in July of 1863 was the be- 
ginning of the end. 


The war ended in Union victory. In 
the last year of the Virginia campaign 
the Union army was led by General 
U. S. Grant, who had been a successful 
commander during the long struggle 
for the Mississippi. He was an aggres- 
sive fighter, that is, a commander 
whose one idea was to attack, to drive 
straight ahead without counting the 
cost, until his object was attained. For 
every victory and for every drawn bat- 
tle he paid a fearful price, losing his 
men by thousands. A 

In this terrible “ bulldog " fashion, 
fighting battle after battle with the 
one object of wearing down Lee's 
army, Grant hammered his way south- 
ward over the old bloodsoaked battle- 
fields in northern Virginia. In the end 
he captured Richmond, which had 
been the goal of the Army of the Po- 
tomac ever since its first defeat at Bull 
Run. A few days later Lee surrendered 
the remnant of his starving army, and 
the war was over. The place of the sur- 
render was Appomattox [ap oh ma’ 
tuhks] Court House, Virginia; the 
date, April 9, 1865. 


The passing of Lincoln, 1865. Hardly 
had peace come with its blessed relief 
when the nation was shocked, unable 
to believe what every newspaper was 
telling in blackest headlines. Only 
five days after Lee had surrendered, 
Lincoln was shot by a wretch named 
Booth, who had some crazy notion 
that by killing the President he might 
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This picture of General Ulysses S. Grant shows 
him during a part of the long Wilderness 


campaign in northern Virginia. Find the Wil. 
denen on the map on page 354- 


rid the country of a tyrant. So the 
greatest sorrow of all came at-the end 
of this waf of countless sorrows. 

One significant thing about Lincoln 
is that the passing years seem to bring 
him nearer, while most other leaders 
fade away into the dim distance of 
time. We understand him better than 
did his countrymen of 1865 because 
we seem to see him more clearly. They 
said then in their grief, " Lincoln is 
dead." We say now in our pride, “ Lin- 
coln is forever a part of our American 
life." 

Aside from this personal loyalty 
which Americans now feel for their 
great comrade, Lincoln is remembered 
for two accomplishments. First, it was 
he more than any other whose courage 
and resolution saved the Union and 
kept the United States a single nation. 
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Second, he is known in history as " the 
great emancipator," meaning one who 
sets others free. Lincoln earned this 
praiseworthy name for two reasons. 
One was his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The other and more important 
was his influence in adding to our Con- 
stitution the Thirteenth Amendment 
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in 1865. This abolished slavery in all 


our states and territories. To this it 
might be added that Lincoln is one of 
the few national heroes in whom the 


world finds much to respect, and noth- 
ing to pardon or regret. Lincoln is 
reckoned among the greatest of our 
American Presidents. 


Reconstruction and Reunion 


The word “reconstruct” means, in 
general, to rebuild something that has 
broken down. As applied here it means 
the restoring of a union that had bro- 
ken down. Eleven southern states 
which had set up independent govern- 
ments must establish new govern- 
ments, subject to the powers of Con- 
gress, and again send their representa- 
tives to take part in the national gov- 
ernment as they had done before the 
war. Unhappily, reconstruction was 
so badly handled that the 10 years fol- 
lowing the war left more bitter mem- 
ories than did four years of fighting 
between Confederate and Union sol- 
diers. 


President Lincoln had a wise plan of 
reconstruction. Near the end of the 
war, when Union victory was in plain 
sight, Lincoln told his cabinet that he 
hoped there would be no punishment 
after the war. The states that tried to 
leave the Union, he said, were Ameri- 
can states. The men who bravely 
fought against us were American men. 
Even before northern church bells 
were ringing the glad news of peace 
he had prepared a plan of reconstruc- 
tion with three chief provisions. Man- 
agement of their own affairs should be 
left very largely in the hands of the 


southern people. Secondly, that when- 
ever 10 percent or more of the voters 
of any southern state agreed to sup- 
port the Constitution, and to accept 
the fact that slavery was abolished, 
the state would again be free to re- 
establish its own state government. 
Lastly, every southern state so recon- 
structed could again elect members of 
the national Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives as in times past. 

Since most people of both sections 
were ready to accept such fair condi- 
tions, it seemed that the old Union 
would quickly be restored. And then 
Lincoln was murdered, just when our 
troubled nation was most in need of 
his wise and patient guidance. So in 
a moment the North lost its trusted 
leader, and the South lost a helpful 
friend. 


Why did not Congress follow the plan? 
Many members of Congress disliked 
Andrew Johnson, the Vice-President 
who succeeded to the presidency 
when Lincoln died, and who tried to 
carry out the Lincoln plan as best he 
could. Members of the Republican 
party, which now controlled the Con- 
gress, disliked Johnson because he had 
belonged to the Democratic party 
when they elected him Vice-President. 
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‘The beautiful Lincoln Memorial stands in Washington, D.C. Within is a great statue of 
Abraham Lincoln made by the sculptor, Daniel Chester French. 


Johnson had been nominated by the 
Republicans because they thought this 
move would win them southern votes. 
Another reason for dislike was per- 
sonal. Johnson was an ill-mannered 
man, of hasty temper. He sometimes 
offended the North by acting as if he 
alone knew-how to govern the coun- 
try, and angered the South by voicing 
his hatred of slavery and slave owners. 
Republican members of Congress 
never lost a chance to put Johnson “in 
his place,” which they considered to 
be a very small place in the govern- 
ment. Even when he proposed a good 
law, as occasionally he did, the con- 
gressmen were more apt to oppose 
than to support it. 

A second answer to the question — 
Why did not Congress adopt the Lin- 
coln plan — is harder for us to under- 
stand now. Three southern states, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee, 
had been quick to accept the plan, and 


within a few months all the seceded 
states except Texas had followed the 
good example. Most of the southern 
representatives sent to Congress be- 
longed to the Democratic Party, and 
practically all had served the Confed- 
erate army or government. Republi- 
can members of Congress wanted to 
keep their control, which would be 
threatened if more and more members 
of the Democratic party were sent to 
Congress from the South. They re- 
membered how this party had not only 
opposed Lincoln during the war, but 
had tried to elect General McClellan, 
a popular military hero, in his place. 
They remembered also the bitter 
struggle over slavery extension, about 
which you read, and some of them even 
wanted to punish the South for at- 
tempting to break the Union. In this 
mood, which all Americans now re- 
gret, Congress went into action and 
the South suffered. 
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Congress adopted a different plan. One 
of the first things done by Congress 
was to refuse admission to southern 
representatives who had been elected 
according to the Lincoln plan. Actu- 
ally, Congress had a legal right to bar 
these representatives. The Constitu- 
tion [16] gives each house of Congress 
the right to judge the qualifications of 
its members and to accept or reject 
them at will. In addition there was 
the Fourteenth Amendment [99-103] 
which was added to the Constitution, 
after being passed by Congress in 1866 
and adopted by the states two years 
later. 

The Thirteenth Amendment [97] 
you will recall, did away with slavery. 
The Fourteenth Amendment made 
former slaves and their children citi- 
zens of the United States, with all the 
rights of citizens. But this Amend- 
ment had more to it. It bars from any 
public office in the nation or in his own 
state any one who has fought or helped 
others to fight against the United 
States. By this provision, practically 
all the leading men of the South were 
excluded from public office. Only the 
Congress, by a two-thirds majority 
vote of each house, could remove this 
“disability” and permit these South- 
erners to hold office. ` 

Congress now declared that any 
southern state must adopt the Four- 
teenth Amendment before it could be 
readmitted to the Union. Tennessee 
did so, but the other 10 southern 
states refused. Congress then divided 
the South into military districts, each 
under control of a Union army officer 
who kept a list of voters and took 
charge of all elections. New election 
laws were passed which excluded 
many white men but permitted Ne- 
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groes both to vote, and to hold any 
office to which they were elected. 


How did the Congressional plan work? 
The Reconstruction program of the 
northern congressmén worked badly 
because it was unjust. In many places 
the Negroes, being in a majority, could 
pass state laws and elect officials to 
enforce them. Knowing nothing of 
government, and being accustomed by 
slavery to obey a master, they natu- 
rally looked to white men for advice. 
In the South their advisers might be 
“poor whites” who had never before 
had any part in state government, and 
who now wanted government jobs 
paying a good salary. They were 
called * scalawags," a name which en- 
dures to this day. From the North 
came more advisers, each hungry for 
a job with its money reward. Because 
many of them brought their clothes in 
traveling bags made of carpet cloth, 
they were all nicknamed ^ carpetbag- 
gers." 

Under such conditions the southern 
states were soon heavily in debt and 
wondering how the debt could ever 
be paid. Most of the Negroes elected 
as lawmakers wanted to do right; but 
because they knew nothing about poli- 
tics they were easily controlled by 
scalawags and carpetbaggers. A law 
would be passed to build a new rail- 
road, for example, or to erect a new 
public building. Money was raised by 
taxing people who were already hav- 
ing a difficult time making àn honest 
living. Most of the money went into 
private pockets, and the proposed rail- 
way or public building was forgotten 
when more laws were passed for more 
“ improvemeñts.” It is told that one 
scalawag, who had never in his life 
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had $100 at one time, was appointed 
to an office with an $8,000 salary. In 
three years he had deposited about 
$100,000 in savings banks. When 
asked how he managed to save so 
much from so little, he answered pom- 
pously, "I did it, sir, by the-practice 
of the most rigid economy." 

To the Negro legislators, meantime, 
government was like a fairyland where 
dreams come true. While the legisla- 
ture was in session they lunched or 
dined in a fine new restaurant where 
food, drinks, and cigars were free. 
They did not know nor care where all 
the good things came from. It is told 
of one who had bet on the wrong 
horse that he complained of his loss 
to his state legislature, which voted 
$1,000 for his *expenses" as a law 
maker. 

In their resentment at such govern- 
ment, southern men took various 
ways, some good, some bad, to pre- 
vent the election of Negroes and to 
drive white rascals out of the country. 
One way that is still remembered was 
the Ku Klux Klan, a name adopted by 
secret societies of young men. Under 
cover of night they rode about the 
country in white sheets that made 
them look like ghosts. Before every 
lonely cabin they halted to warn its 
inmates to keep away from the polls 
or they would surely have bad luck — 
a warning that frightened folk were 
very careful to heed. In the end the 
Klan took to whipping or hanging men 
who dared to run for office, and so be- 
came a menace that had to be sup- 
pressed. 

Happily there was a brighter side 
to this dark picture of reconstruction. 
In the North societies were formed to 
raise money for the purpose of build- 


ing schools and training teachers for 
Negroes who had never before had a 
chance to better themselves by educa- 
tion. Such friendly efforts were helped 
by southern people who had formerly 
been members of the antislavery soci- 
eties. The good work begun in those 
years is continued in our own day. 
Now Negroes whose parents were 
slaves see men and women of their 
race win high honors as soldiers, mu- 
sicians, scientists, ministers, physi- 
cians, and educators. Their hope, 
which in some places is not yet real- 
ized, is to have everywhere their full 
rights and privileges as American citi- 
zens. 


The Union was restored in 1877. The 
harsh plan of Congress failed for two 
reasons: Southern men would never 
accept it as fair; and northern men be- 
gan to say that for one part of the 
country to rule another part was a vio- 
lation of American democracy. At the 
urging of both North and South, Con- 
gress, in 1872, by a two-thirds major- 
ity vote of both houses, gave back to 
southern men the right to hold public 
office which had been taken away by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. A year 
earlier Congress had so changed the 
election laws that thousands of white 
men were added to the list of voters. 
All this meant that the South could 
again control its own elections. The 
brief rule of scalawag and carpetbag- 
ger had come to an end. 

The next forward step was taken 
when Rutherford B. Hayes, who had 
been elected by Republican votes in 
1876, invited a southern man to be a 
member of his cabinet. It may be sig- 
nificant that this was done at a time 
when the whole country was celebrat- 
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ing the hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. The 
next year President Hayes ordered the 
withdrawal of the few northern sol- 
diers remaining in the South, and with 
them went the last trace of military 
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rule. Only 11 years after the war 
ended, states that had seceded were 
again sending their full number of rep- 
resentatives to Congress, and North 
and South were again merged in a 
powerful and progressive nation. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


Show that you know the meaning of the following words by putting 
each in a sentence which tells something of the War Between the States. 


1. majority 
2. repeal 
8. legislature 


4. invasion 
5. blockade 


6. citizen 


7. reconstruct 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. What event started the war? 


Qu c tn 


in this one? 


What were two reasons for the secession of southern states? 


What was Lincoln's view of slavery? 
. Lee had to make a hard decision. What was it? 
. Why did the North blockade the South? 


. Every war makes use of new weapons. What new type appeared 


T. The battle of Gettysburg is called the high tide of the Confederacy. 


Why? 


8. For what two things is Lincoln remembered? 
9. Why did Congress refuse to follow Lincoln's plan for reuniting the 


South with the North? 
10. 
gress? 
1l. 


What were two reasons for the failure of the plan set up by Con- 


On what date was the Union completely restored? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. Why are Lincoln and Lee honored as great men? 
2. Compare the attitude of Buchanan in 1861 to that of Jackson in 
1832, when South Carolina threatened to leave the Union. Do you 
agree with Jackson or Buchanan? A 
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Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


The title of this Unit asks the question: How was our Union broken and 
restored? This large question can be best answered by giving answers to 
three smaller ones. 

1, What were the chief points over which the North and South dis- 

agreed? 

2, What events explain the victory of the North? 

3. On what terms were the eleven southern states readmitted to the 

Union? 
As a summary of Unit Eight set down in your notebook complete answers 
to these three questions. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1619 Slaves brought to Virginia 
1793 Invention of cotton gin 
1798 Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions 
1820 Missouri Compromise 
1829 Andrew Jackson, President 
1830 Webster and Hayne debate 
1832 Nullification of tariff law by South Carolina 
1850 Compromise of 1850 
1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act 
Present Republican Party began 
1857 Dred Scott Decision 
1860 Group of southern states left the Union 
1861 Abraham Lincoln, President 
War Between the States began 
1863 Emancipation Proclamation issued 
1865 War Between the States ended 
Rebuilding the Union began 
1877 President Hayes withdrew all soldiers from the South 


INTERESTING READING 


Stories: 
Allee, Mrs. M., Road to Carolina, exciting travels through war terri- 
tory. 
Allee, Mrs. M., Susanna and Tristram, a tale of the underground rail- 
road. 


Bacheller, Irving, A Boy for the Ages, frontier life with Lincoln in Ken- 


tucky and Indiana. 
Boyd, James, Marching On, adventures of a Confederate soldier. 
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Knox, R. B., Gray Caps, southern life during the war. 

Long, Laura, Without Valour, unusual story of people in a small Indiana 
town who favored the South. 

Lynn, M., Land of Promise, a little girl takes an exciting part in the 
struggle to win Kansas. 

Miner, L. S., Pilot on the River, a boy and the Mississippi River take part 
in the war. 

Page, T. N., Two Little Confederates, experiences of two boys left alone 
on a Virginia plantation. 

Singmaster, E., Boy at Gettysburg, a stirring tale of war and the under- 
ground railroad. 

Swift, Mrs. H. H., Railroad to Freedom, the underground railroad and 
its operation. 


Biographies: 


There are many books which give interesting descriptions pf the lives 
of the men who had a part in the war. Be sure to read at least one 
of the following: 

Adams, Mrs. Julia, Stonewall. 

Brooks, E. S., True Story of Abraham Lincoln. 

Daugherty, J. H., Abraham Lincoln. 

Hamilton, J. G., and M. T., Life of Robert E. Lee for Boys and Girls. 

Hill, F. T., On The Trail of Grant and. Lee. 

Horn, S. F., The Boy's Life of Robert E. Lee. 

Meadowcroft, E., Abraham Lincoln. 

Moores, C. W., Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys and Girls. 

Nicolay, H., The Boy's Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Nicolay, H., The Boy's Life of U. S. Grant. 

Sandburg, C., Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 

Whitehead, A. C., Two Great Southerners, biographies of Jefferson 
Davis and Robert E. Lee. 

Moses, B., Gray Knight, the Story of Robert E. Lee. 

Here are brief sketches of other men who appear in our story of the 
break between the North and the South. 

Bolton, S. K., Famous American Statesmen, pp. 210-248, Daniel Web- 
ster; pp. 249-276, Henry Clay. 

Bolton, S. K., Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous, pp. 130-142, 
William Lloyd Garrison. à 
Brooks, E. S., Historic Americans, pp. 247-262, Daniel Webster; pp. 291- 

804, John C. Calhoun; pp. 277-290, Henry Clay. 

Holland, R. S., Historic Adventures, Chapter 11, the story of John Brown 
at Harpers Ferry. 

Morris, Charles, Heroes of Progress, pp. 120-128, Henry Clay; pp. 138- 
145, John C. Calhoun; pp. 192-199, William Lloyd Garrison. 

If you would like to get acquainted with the woman who wrote Uncle 
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Tom's Cabin, read Humphrey, Grace, Women in American History, 
Chapter 11; or Bolton, S. K., Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. 


Other Books: 

An interesting explanation of why the North and South disagreed will 
be found in Hartman, G., These United States, Chapter 11. 

For an unusual description of the surrender of General Lee to General 
Grant, written by a man who was there, see Hart, A. B., Source 
Book of American History, pp. 329-333. 

Amusing eyewitness stories by soldiers, slaves, generals, nurses, and 
teachers are collected in Hart and Stevens, Romance of the Civil 
War. (Source Readers in American History, Vol. IV.) 

The problem of rebuilding the Union after the war is covered in Wash- 
ington, B. T., Up from Slavery, Chapter 5. Read the entire book if 
you have time. 

The Pageant of America, Vol. VIL, Chapters 1-8, * The Civil War "; 
Vol. VIII, Chapters 9 and 11, * America before the War ”; Vol. IX, 
Chapter 1, “Lincoln and the Union”; Chapter 2, " Reconstructing 
the Union.” 


‘ INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 

1. Map of a Divided Country. Prepare a map that will show which 
states were free and which were slave in 1860. Use one color for 
free, another for slave states. Illustrate your map, if you can. 

2. The Election of Lincoln. In the election of 1860 there were four 
candidates: Lincoln, Douglas, Breckinridge, and Bell. On a map of 
the United States show by using four colors which candidate each 
state supported. Ask your school librarian to help you locate the in- 
formation. When you have finished, study the map carefully. What 
does it tell you? 

3. A Cartoon. Draw a cartoon which expresses the feeling of the North 
for the South, or the South for the North as it was just before war 
broke out. 

4. Oral Report. Prepare a talk on * The Life of a Southern Slave." For 
information use the reading materials suggested here, as well as the 
encyclopedias you may have available. Be sure you give a fair pic- 
ture of how the slaves were treated by their masters. 

5. Biographical Floor Talk. There are many important American pa- 
triots in this Unit. Select your favorite and give the class a five min- 
ute talk on his life, the part he played in the War Between the 
States, and why you think he is important. 

6. For Your Imagination. Imagine you were à southern slaveowner 

| and write a letter to your Northern cousin in which you tell him 
what you think of John Brown and his actions. 

7. A Newspaper Article. Acting as a newspaper reporter, describe an 
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interview which you had with Lincoln, or Lee, or Grant, or Jeffer- 
son Davis. 

8. Memory Exercise. Learn the last paragraph of Webster's speech in 
reply to Hayne. It is short. You will find it in the World Book, Vol. 
12, under the heading " Daniel Webster." 

9. A Poem or a Play. Write a poem or a play in which you use the life 
of a southern slave as a basis. You will find good samples of simple 
plays in Golden, S. E., Plays of Patriotism for Young Americans. 

10. A Sectional Comparison. Compare the North and South at about 
1860, as to number of states, population ( white and Negro), indus- 
try, climate, ideas on slavery and states’ rights. In your opinion 
which side seemed better prepared to fight a war? 

11. Pictorial Map. Draw a pictorial map of the North and South which 
shows how the South broke away from the North. Try to get a copy 
of Knowlton, D. C., Making History Graphic and look on page 107. 

12. Local History. Every village and town did its part in the War Be- 
tween the States. Make a study of the part played by your commu- 
nity. Use the local library, the local Historical Association, and the 
Britannica Junior or Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 

18. An Editorial. Write an editorial such as a southern newspaperman 
might have written about the election of Lincoln. Ask your teacher 
what an editorial is, and read one or two in your local newspaper. 

14. Travel Talk. As one travels about our great country some of the 
most interesting places to visit are battlefields. If you have been 
fortunate enough to visit a battlefield of the War Between the 
States, tell the class about it. Illustrate your talk with pictures, if 
possible. 

15. A Song Fest. Ask your teacher to allow you to devote one class pe- 
riod to patriotic songs. Someone who is interested in music may lead 
in the singing; another person may tell of the story behind the song. 
See Lyons, John J., Stories of Our American Patriotic Songs. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 

1. The origin of our present Republican Party is explained by a bit of 
history in this chapter. What is it? (V ( 

2. On each February 12 Lincoln's birthday is celebrated. He died in 
1865. Why should he be honored now? 

3. The War Between the States taught our country a permanent les- 
son. What is it? 

4. You have found out how “Stonewall” Jackson got his nickname. 
What present-day generals have picturesque nicknames? How did 
they gain them? 

5. Did the American people have to think about “ reconstruction " after | 
World War II? Can you name any foreign nations that have been 
aided in their “reconstruction” by the United States? 


HOW SMALL INVENTIONS MADE 
BIG INDUSTRIES 


19. New Ways of Travel and Communication 


20. New Inventions for Farm and Factory 


Culver Service 


19 2o E New Ways of Travel and | 


. Communication 


de CHIEF purpose of any new way of travel is 
to increase speed in order to save time. Two interest- 
ing things about a successful machine designed for 
greater speed are that it is usually an improvement of 
an older machine, and that it creates a new industry. - 
An industry supplies the demand for a particular prod- 
uct, such as the coal industry which gives us fuel, or 
the textile industry which gives us cotton and woolen 
cloth. The automobile is a good example. Tt soon cre- 
ated one of the largest of all American industries. The 
huge success of the automobile came from the inven- 
tion of a new engine, smaller and lighter than the 
steam engine. This new engine soon became known as 
the “gas engine” because it used gasoline instead of 
coal for power. No one knows who invented it. 
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When the airplane was invented in 
the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, another large industry was cre- 
ated. Airplane travel is becoming in- 
creasingly popular and thousands of 
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people are employed in a growing in- 
dustry to supply larger and faster air 
liners which are to carry passengers to 
all corners of the globe. Emphasis to- 


day is on speed. 


The Gas Engine Made Automobiles and Airplanes Possible 


Hundreds of inventors in five or six 
different lands were all trying at the 
same time to build an automobile that 
would run. In our country Elwood 
Haynes, of Kokomo, Indiana, built 
what he called a horseless carriage. 
It chugged through the streets of his 
home town in 1894 at a speed of eight 
miles an hour. One trial was enough 
for the townspeople. The noise and 
smoke of the queer looking thing 
frightened so many horses and set so 
many dogs to barking that Haynes was 
ordered to tow his “carriage” out of 
town before starting the motor with a 
hand crank. You may see it now at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where it is carefully pre- 
served, This crude horseless carriage 
contrasts strongly with the powerful, 
sleek cars of today. Yet this rapid 
change has come about within the life- 
time of your grandparents. 

While people were still amused by 
the horseless carriage, the Duryea . 
brothers of Springfield, Massachu- . 
setts, produced what they called a mo- 
tor wagon, which ran at 15 miles an 
hour. This was considered so fast that 
the “wagon” became the latest 'at-, 
traction of “the greatest show on 
earth,” which then meant the Barnum 
& Bailey Circus. But these brothers 
were not showmen; they were build- 
ers of fast motor wagons. They proved 
this by winning the first big automo- 
bile race and a prize offered by a Chi- 


cago newspaper in 1895. Such races 
soon became quite common. 

Among the many inventors of that 
day was Henry Ford, the son of a 
Michigan farmer. As a boy he was in- 
terested in anything that had wheels 
in it, especially clocks, which he 
thought he must take apart and put to- 
gether again. While working in a lit- 
tle machine shop in Detroit, Ford 
heard about the gas engine. Could he 
make it push a horseless carriage with 
a speed that no horse could equal? 
Ford began to experiment, and in 1902 
one of his machines won an automo- 
bile race. Five years later, after over- 
coming many obstacles, he built a fac- 
tory which grew into the enormous 
Ford Motor Company. Now its central 
plant is at Detroit, Michigan, and its 
hundreds of branches are scattered 
over the United States, Canada, and 
abroad. This one company was pro- 
ducing over a million automobiles, 
trucks, and tractors every year when 
our country was drawn into World 
War II, and the manufacture of cars 
for private use came to a stop. Then 
the company turned its energy with 
all its man power into the production 
of cars, trucks, and airplanes for our 
fighting armies and fleets.’ 


The automobile created a new indus- 

try. No one dreamed when the first 

horseless carriages were regarded as 

a curiosity, or a nuisance, that within 
X 
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Henry Ford said that his "gasoline buggy" was the first automobile in Detroit. When he 
parked he “ chained it to a post to prevent the curious from trying out the car." 


a short time they would create an in- 
dustry of enormous size. In the year 
1937, for example, about 28 million 
automobiles were used in our country 
for pleasure or business, while about 
six million trucks and tractors were 
doing work that had formerly been 
done by horses and oxen. In that one 
year between three and four million 
new automobiles and trucks were 
built, bought, and put to work. 

What this new industry means in 
the way of more jobs, with more 
money to earn and to spend, is almost 
impossible to estimate. In addition to 
the millions of men and women em- 
ployed in the making and servicing of 


automobiles, millions more are em- 
ployed in industries that supply the 
many things needed for automobile 
building.(For example, in an average 
year our textile mills weave between 
three and four million pounds of cot- 
ton into fabrics for automobile use. 
The oil industry is called on for an 
enormous amount of oil and gasoline; 
the mining industry for metals; and 
the electric industry for batteries, 
bulbs, headlights, and self-starters. 
Perhaps the most surprising effect of 
the new invention was seen in the rub- 
ber industry, which in 1937 used only 
13,000 tons of raw rubber for making 
all the boots and other waterproof 
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Compare this 1946 Ford sedan to Ford's first car shown on the opposite page. 


goods needed in our country. In that 
same year 50 times as much, or about 
650,000 tons, were used in making au- 
tomobile tires alone. 

To write or to speak the word “ rub- 
ber ” takes us back to the beginning of 
American history. Columbus, after re- 
turning from his second voyage, told 
of seeing Indian boys playing with a 
ball that bounced high when dropped 
on the ground. Other explorers learned 
that the elastic stuff used by Indians 
came from the gum of certain trees 
that grow in hot climates. The gum 
was in England called “rubber” be- 
cause bits of it were used to rub out 
pencil marks. The name ^ India rub- 
ber,” by which it is still known, was 
given because Columbus and other 


early explorers thought that America 
was a part of India. 


How the rubber industry began. The 
first raw rubber was brought to our 
country in 1800. In that same year 
Charles Goodyear was born. He is 
now famous in the history of two in- 
dustries because it was he who had 
solved the problem of making an au- 
tomobile run smoothly by means of 
rubber tires. 

The great trouble with raw rubber 
was that it became sticky in summer, 
brittle in winter, and lost its elastic- 
ity, or stretch, when exposed to the 
weather at any season. Goodyear 
spent about 20 years in trying to find 
how to vulcanize rubber, that is, 
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This is the final assembly line in a modern automobile factory. Each man has a particular 
job to do and his own station on the assembly line. 


to harden it in a way to preserve its 
best qualities. During these years he 
was always poor, and was once put in 
jail because he could not pay a debt 
he owed from buying a little rubber 
to continue his experiments. This was 
long before the automobile appeared; 
and rubber was expensive. 

Goodyear discovered the secret 
most unexpectedly one day, in 1842. 
He accidentally dropped a cupful of 
rubber mixed with sulphur. It landed 
on a red-hot stove cover. He was 
about to throw the smelly stuff away 
when something about it caught his 
attention, and he examined it to learn 
that he had at last found what he was 
looking for. By this accident he dis- 
covered how to vulcanize rubber by 
heating it with sulphur. His discovery, 
with improvements, was used for 
years to make such varied things as 
fountain pens and rubber heels, until 
the automobile came along. Vulcan- 


ized rubber was necessary to make 
tires so cars could run smoothly on our 
roads. J 

Before the outbreak of World War 
II our raw rubber came largely from 
the East Indies. When these regions 
were captured by the Japanese our 
supply was cut off at a time when we 
needed an immense amount of rubber 
for the huge tires of trucks, bulldozers, 
and airplanes. Our inventors faced the 
problem of making synthetic, or artifi- 
cial rubber from oil, alcohol and other 
materials. They succeeded so well 
that, after the war, large new factories 
made artificial rubber at home. We 
continue, however, to import natural 
rubber from the other side of the 
world. 


The automobile industry grew. Be- 
cause it cost so much to build them, 
automobiles were at first sold at a high 
price. Only a rich family could afford 
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This is a picture of the Rouge Plant of the Ford Motor Company in Dearborn, Michigan. 
An old carpenter shop at Detroit, Michigan, was the first “ home " of the Ford Motor Company 


to buy one. In answer to the demand 
of many who wanted cheaper cars, 
over 100 small companies were 
quickly formed. Most of them have 
disappeared, and company names that 
were famous for their cars 20 years 
ago are now forgotten. One reason for 
their failure was that each new make 
of automobile called for repair shops 
all over the country, and the expense 
was too great for any small company 
to bear. The present tendency of the 
industry is to confine production of 
cars to the few large companies that 
have the money and the organization 
to do business on a country-wide scale. 
Their size may be judged by the fact 
that one company, General Motors, 
employs about 175,000 people in its 
factories, and many others for office 
work and management. General Mo- 
tors calls upon still a larger number 
of workmen in other industries to sup- 


ply parts for the automobiles made by 
the company every year. 

One result of such big business was 
that better cars were produced at a 
cost which went lower from year to 
year. Before World War II, which up- 
set the orderly business of the country, 
one could buy for $600 or $800 a much 
better car than could be bought 20 
years earlier for three or four times 
that price. These improved cars grew 
out of the inventive skill of our engi- 
neers. Their lower price was a result 
of two developments: standardization; 
and mass production. k 

Every part of automobile of the 
same make and model is now stand- 
ardized. Each part is exactly the same 
size and shape as that part of any 
other car of the same make and type. 
The advantage of this standardization 
is a great saving of time and labor in 
putting the car together, because ev- 
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ery part fits into Ys place perfectly. By 
standardizing parts in this way many 
cars can be made . This mass 
production of cars makes it necessary 
for a company to take only a small 
profit on each car. By selling a large 
number of cars the company can do a 
profitable business. Standardization of 
parts makes it simpler to repair auto- 
mobiles. A new can be supplied 
by the local dealer and quickly fitted 
into its proper place. This lowers the 
cost of upkeep. Low prices for new 
cars, and low costs of operation make 
it possible in normal times to have mil- 
lions of cars on our roads. Before 
World War II, it was estimated that 
there was one automobile of some 
kind for every five people in the 
United States. 


The Wright brothers flew in 1903. The 
problem of flying, as we now call it, 
was solved by two brothers, Wilbur 
and Orville Wright. Balloons had been 
in use for more than 100 years but 
there was no way to guide them be- 
cause they drifted aimlessly with the 
winds. While repairing bicycles in 
their little shop at Dayton, Ohio, the 
Wright brothers often thought of a 
machine that would carry them 
through the air in any direction. They 
knew that gliders had been developed 
and decided to build one. First they 
studied air currents, on which some 
birds can rest without moving their 
wings, as you may have seen hawks 
or eagles soar, After long trying they 
succeeded in using a glider. It was a 
cloth-covered frame which supported 
them when they jumped from a hilltop 
into a strong breeze. How were they 
going’ to keep the glider in the air? 
Light but strong power was needed. 


The Wright brothers decided to use 
a whirling propeller driven by a gas 
engine. For support they made two 
pairs of wings, one pair above the 
other, and put the engine between 
them. To escape any idlers and sight- 
seers, who might think them crazy, the 
Wright brothers took their machine to 
Kitty Hawk Hill, in North Carolina, 
and waited there until the wind was 
blowing as they wanted it. They 
started the engine and then one of 
them went aboard. The whirling pro- 
peller pushed the heavier-than-air 
craft through the air for 59 seconds, 
just one second short of a minute. An 
excited by-stander shouted, “ They've 
done it, they've done it! Darned if they 
ain't flew! " 

That little fight ended in a tumble; 
but it revealed a secret for which the 
world had waited for ages. Men could 
fly! The Wright brothers knew how, 
and soon they had a machine which 
carried them through the air in any 
direction at 50 miles an hour. 


Long flights were made. The airplane 
was improved by other inventors. 
Then came World War I, only a few 
years after the first flight at Kitty 
Hawk. Both sides used airplanes. After 
the war, an American naval officer, 
Commander Reid, crossed the Atlan- 
tic in a flying boat. This he did in 1919, 
by flying between warships that were 
stationed at short intervals across the 
ocean. Within a few months time, two 
British fliers made the first non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic. Four years 
later our naval officers-took two flying 
boats on a seven-months journey west- 
ward around the world: from Cali- 
fornia to Alaska, to Japan, to India, to 
Egypt, to Turkey, to France, to Eng- 
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\ such as this came into use daring the 1940's. This four motor plane is the descendant 
of the plane shown on page 365 which first flew in 1903 


land, to Greenland, to Boston, and 
home across the continent to Califor- 
nia. The most surprising of all flights 
was made in 1927 by a young air pilot, 
Charles Lindbergh, who was the first 
to cross the ocean alone in a single 
“hop.” His plane was the “Spirit of 
St. Louis” which he flew from New 
York to Paris. Lindbergh's flight 
helped to stir up wide interest in fly- 
ing in our country. 

Meanwhile, inventors of many coun- 
tries were busy with the idea of turn- 
ing the airplane into a war machine. 
They succeeded so well that during 
World War I, which began in 1914, 
whole squadrons of planes fought and 
destroyed one another high above the 
fighting armies, During World War II 
the airplane became a terrible instru- 
ment of destruction. War, which was 
bad enough when only soldiers were 
killed, became more horrible when 
bombing planes carried death to men, 
women, and children in towns and 
cities miles away from the battle- 


fields. Some of these planes, larger and 
slower than fighting planes, carried 
enough fire-making 
bombs to set a whole city ablaze, Oth- 


incendiary or 


er planes carried a few block-busters, 
huge bombs that in a moment would 
blow up a big factory or put a railroad 
center out of business. At sea a new 
type of ship appeared, the carrier, 
which soon proved more dangerous 
than the battleship. From its top deck 
planes were sent out to destroy or de- 
feat an enemy. More than once it hap- 
pened that our airmen had won a 
naval victory before our battleships 
came within sight of the enemy. And 
when the atomic bomb was devel- 
oped, one plane could carry such a 
bomb which is as powerful as 50,000 
tons of dynamite. 

There were other ways in which air- 
planes helped us and our allies to win 
the war. They carried needed supplies 
across an ocean in a few hours. They 
forced the enemy to withdraw or to 
surrender by dropping soldiers by 
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parachute behind his position. They 
saved thousands of our wounded sol- 
diers and sailors by taking them 
quickly to hospitals, where doctors 
and nurses gave them such care as 
could not be given on or near the bat- 


tlefield. 


Airplanes started new industries. Until 
May of 1927, most Americans paid little 
attention to airplanes. But Lindbergh's 
flight across the Atlantic changed the 
thinking of many Americans. They be- 
gan to realize that air travel in properly 
built planes operated by skilled pilots 
could provide swift and safe transpor- 
tation. A few air lines had already been 
formed but they carried only mail or 
"freight. If a passenger or two could find 
space, all well and good. But air travel 
was not comfortable. By 1929, how- 
ever, several air lines were flying 
scheduled passenger flights between 
American cities. One line not only op- 
erated in the United States but flew 
planes between Florida and Cuba. 

Tn this same year, 35 new companies 
were formed to build planes. Some of 
these companies specialized in light 
planes for one or two passengers. 
Other companies built bigger planes 
for use on the air lines. Large towns 
and cities built airports. The federal 
government stepped in with regula- 
tions to make air travel safe. It took 
over control of the air ways or routes 
between the states. In 1938 Congress 
passed the Civil Aeronautics Act, This 
law gives the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration wide control of airplane 
manufacturing and operation. Air line 
pilots and planes, private pilots and 
planes must be licensed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Pilots 
who break any of these regulations 
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may be “ grounded,” that is, they are 
forbidden to fly. The numbers you see 
beneath the wings of planes are the 
aircraft license numbers issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Long-distance flights became so 
common during World War II that two 
American companies were delivering 
men and supplies to our army and navy 
by making 30 over-ocean flights every 
day. In addition, the army and navy 
operated their own air lines. Many 
improvements were made for greater 
speed or greater safety, and every im- 
provement was used for better travel 
and transportation in peace time. The . 
speed and distance of air travel has 
greatly increased, and the cost has 
steadily declined. 

Jet propulsion, a means of pushing 
a plane through the sky by compressed 
gas and air, probably will be used 
more. Jet propulsion motors are lighter 
than gasoline motors and give greater 
speed, so costs of air travel might be 
lowered further. When long-distance 
flying began in 1997, airplanes carried 
about 170,000 passengers; the average 
speed was 100 miles per hour; and the 
cost about 15 cents per mile, com- 
pared with average railroad price of 
two or three cents per mile. In 1944 air- 
planes carried over three and a half 
million passengers; the speed was 
about 200 miles per hour; and the cost 
was about the same as Pullman car 
travel rates. At the same time planes 
of our army and navy were carrying a 
greater number of fighting men whose 
only concern was to “get there" 
quickly. 

The year 1945, which marked the 
victorious end of the war, also marked 
the increase of regular airplane flights 
to distant countries, In that year à 
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plane of our Army Air Transportation 
Command started from Washington, 
D. C., and circled the earth by the long 
23,000-mile middle route in a little 
over six days, Another plane, built for 
private use, circled the earth by the 
short 14,800-mile northern route in less 
than four days. Two of our 14 large 
air liries then announced plans for 
round-the-world flights that would be 
made every week. Other companies 
announced plans to build big “ cruis- 
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ers " and “liners,” each to carry 100 or 
more passengers at 400 miles per hour, 
Regular flights would be made from 
New York to Mexico City in five hours; 
to San Francisco in six hours; to Lon- 
don in nine hours; to Rio de Janiero.in 
12 hours; to Moscow in 16 hours; to 
Tokyo in 22 hours. These are a few ex- 
amples of promised flights from our air- 
fields to distant cities of the world in a 
few years' time. Progress in air travel 
has been almost unbelievable. 


Inventions for Better Communication 


By means of communication we 
learn what our friends are doing, what 
our government is doing, and what the 
nations are doing in peace or war. 
Aside from the pleasure of hearing the 
latest news, better communication 
binds the American people closer to- 
gether by sharing the same thoughts 
and feelings at the same time. One step 
in better communication was taken 
when letters and newspapers were 
sent by mail as you read in Chapter 
16. Another step was taken when 
Morse invented the telegraph, as told 
on page 305. Here we continue the 
story by telling how new inventions 
led to even quicker communication, 
and how each invention created still 
another industry which gave employ- 
ment to an ever-increasing number of 


people. 


Telegrams were sent by wireless. It was 
an Italian inventor, named Marconi, 
who found out how to send messages 
by electricity without wires. These 
wireless messages could be sent any- 
where, on land or sea. Long rows of 
telegraph poles and miles of strung 
wire were no longer needed. Only 
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three things are necessary: clectric 
power; a sending apparatus; and a re- ` 
ceiving apparatus. 

Practically all ships now carry in- 
struments for sending and receiving 
wireless messages. This keeps them in 
touch with other ships far or near and 
with land on both sides of the ocean. 
When a steamer at sea is threatened 
with destruction by fire or storm, the 
wireless operator sends out the three 
letters SOS, which is the danger sig- 
nal On hearing that call, all other 
wireless messages are silenced. Your 
radio station may go off the air, and 
listeners on other ships or at land sta- 
tions wait for the next message. The 
ship in distress then sends out a mes- 
sage, telling just where it is. Radio 
direction finders are used to determine 
the direction from which the message 
comes. The nearest ship goes to its res- 
cue, or a patrol ship is sent out from 
the nearest land station. In the number 
of lives saved alone wireless telegraphy 
is counted among the world's great in- 
ventions. It was first used in 1909 to 
send for aid when two steamships 
crashed near the Nantucket Lightship 
off the Massachusetts coast. 
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Ihe workshop in which Alexander Graham Bell developed the first telephone looked much 
like this picture. Bell is shown on the left. Watson is entering the room 


Telephone communication began in 
1876. Being able to talk over a wire 
with another person at a distance was 
another discovery of great importance 
to the whole world. It was made by 
Alexander Graham Bell, a Scottish im- 
migrant who came to our country with 
the idea of making a more perfect tele- 
graph instrument than was then in use. 
He was experimenting with an electri- 
fied wire one day when his assistant 
happened to touch this long wire with 
another wire. On hearing a faint buzz- 
ing sound Bell called out, * Do that 
again." Another touch produced an- 
other buzz-buzz, and Bell thóught, 
“Why not make an electrified wire 
carry the sound of a human voice? " So 
by accident, it seemed, he got the idea 
of a telephone. By years of work he 
produced a little machine for talking 
at a distance. 

Bell's telephone was first put on ex- 
hibition at the Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia. This. large fair was 
held on the hundredth birthday of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


The Emperor of Brazil was visiting 
our country and stopped in at the Ex- 
position. There he saw Bells tele- 
phone. A receiver was placed in the 
Emperor's hand, and he was asked to 
hold it to his ear in order to receive a 
message from a friend in another part 
of the fair. Suddenly the Emperor 
dropped the receiver. It is said that he 
exclaimed: “The thing talks!" The 
“thing " has been talking ever since. 

Bell's first telephone, which people 
thought was the most wonderful thing 
ever seen, would now look as old fash- 
ioned as the first horseless carriage. 
Among the many inventors who im- 
proved his work, and whose names are 
forgotten, was one who gave us the 
"dial" instrument, which by a few 
turns with the finger enables us to call 
the telephone number of the place we 
want. The old way, still in use in out- 
lying places, was to get the attention 
of "central" by twisting a crank, 
which rang a bell. And then * central " 
would get the right number, 25, for 
example, by two long rings for 20 and 
five short rings for the rest of the num- 
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ber. A more important improvement 
was made when telephone messages 
could be sent without wires, directly 
through the air, with the result that it 
is now possible to talk with a person 
in another country even on the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean. Soon it may 
be possible to have a radio telephone 
in your automobile. 

Because it is quicker to speak a mes- 
sage than to send it by telegraph, and 
because the answer comes on the in- 
stant, the telephone quickly became 
our most popular means of communi- 
cation. In the small state of Connecti- 
cut, for example, about 350,000 tele- 
phones are in such constant use that 
over a million calls are made every 
day. Of these calls about 75,000 are 
long-distance; that is, communications 
with people out of town or outside the 
country. New York City had two mil- 
lion telephones in 1945, and the total 
for the United States was about 25 mil- 
lion, or half the number in the whole 
world. Practically every call from 
every one of these telephones, whether 
local or long-distance, means a saving 
of time and travel. That is why a large 
part of American business is now done 
by telephone. 

To manufacture so many telephone 
instruments, to install them in homes 
and offices, to set up the poles along 
country roads or to bury the wire in 
city streets, to establish public booths 
and central exchanges — all this meant 
a new industry of enormous size, giv- 
ing employment to millions of people. 
The Bell System, named in honor of 
the inventor, is the name given to a 
group of large companies that now 
offer day-and-night telephone service 
in every town of our country, and 
under any conditions, 
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Radio programs began in 1920. It is 
hard to believe our ears when we sit 
comfortably at home and, by turning a 
knob, enjoy a concert given by an or- 
chestra in a distant city, or hear what 
is going on in China or Russia or the 
Philippines, or listen to whatever the 
President may have to say about affairs 
in our own country. So many men in 
the electrical industries were working 
on radio during and right after World 
War I that it is impossible to say who 
invented it. Among them was Lee De- 
forest, who is honored for his vacuum 
tube, as it is called. These vacuum 
tubes in our radio increase the power 
of the electric waves that come 
through the air, and so enable us to 
hear what is said 1,000 or 10,000 miles 
away. 

The first regular broadcasting sta- 
tion was established at Pittsburgh. Its 
first broadcast to attract country-wide 
attention was during the presidential 
election of 1920. This station sent out 
the election returns, that is, how the 
vote was going from hour to hour. That 
was getting the news quickly, and all 
America liked it. After 1920 so many 
broadcasting companies were formed 
that the programs which they sent out 
“jammed” one another, and listening 
in by radio usually meant hearing a 
few yelps and howls mingled with an 
electric buzzing. After seven years of 
such free-for-all confusion Congress 
established the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to regulate the send- 
ing of radio programs. Each of our 
many broadcasting stations is now 
licensed by the federal government. 
Each station is assigned a definite 
wave length which it must use, and 
which is supposed not to interfere with 
the wave lengths of other stations in 
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the same vicinity. Reception has thus 
been greatly refined and improved by 
means of better sending and receiving 
equipment. 

More quickly than any other inven- 
tion, radio became a part of American 
daily life. During World War Il it gave 
us almost hourly news of what our 
army and navy and airmen were doing 
far away. Many times the American 
people were thrilled by what the radio 
told them. For example, news of the 
bombing of Tokyo was broadcast in 
the United States before the American 
bombing planes had returned from 
their mission. On the battlefronts, 
meanwhile, a? general kept in touch 
with every regiment of his huge army 
by radio. On the European battlefronts 
and in the mountains and jungles of 
Pacific islands every American scouting 
party carried a * walkie-talkie "; that 
is, a sending and receiving radio set 
by which to report the enemy's posi- 
tion and to receive instant orders from 
headquarters some distance away. A 
marvelous development of radio, 
called radar, detected the approach of 
an enemy ship or airplane even when it 
was hidden by darkness or fog. This 
it did by sending out radio waves 
which bounded back from the coming 
ship or plane, and were recorded by 
an instrument that told the direction 
and exact distance of the enemy. 

The radio is America’s number one 
amusement center. Together with our 
newspapers, it helps to keep the Amer- 
ican people up-to-date on almost all 
the news from weather reports to in- 
ternational affairs. It now has other 
uses. Police cars equipped with radio 
can patrol the city streets, ready at a 
moment’s notice to go at top speed 
wherever danger threatens. Radio is 
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These students are “warming up” before 
broadcasting a current events program. 


being used more and more in schools 
and lecture halls as a new means of 
education. Within its first 20 years, 
more than 1,000 stations were broad- 
casting continuous programs. 


Television enabled us to see by radio, 
1944. A favorite extra feature of our 
movie theaters is the newsreel, with 
its moving pictures of what happened 
a few hours or days ago. These pic- 
tures, taken on the spot, are rushed by 
airplane over land or sea to be pro- 
jected on the screen for our entertain- 
ment. Seeing a newsreel as early as 
1924, men engaged in the electrical in- 
dustry were thinking, * Why wait for 
hours or days to see what happens? 
Why not send pictures directly 
through the air from whatever place 
the pictures are taken? People could 
then see and hear events as they hap- 
pen instead of only hearing about them 
from a radio announcer.” 

One company, the Radio Corpora- 


A television program is being broadcast. Notice the bright lights and the camera. 
The announcer is standing in the foreground. 


tion of America, which controls one of 
our largest broadcasting systems, set 
experts to work at solving this problem. 
After 20 years of experiment, at an ex- 
pense of about 12 million dollars, the 
experts discovered how to send pic- 
tures through the air. It is done largely 
by help of a new invention called an 
electronic tube. This little instrument 
does two astonishing things. When 
used with a camera, pictures can be 
taken on a dark day or even by candle 
light. When used in a receiving instru- 
ment, it magnifies rays of light as the 
vacuum tube magnifies waves of 
sound, thus making a dim picture 
clearly visible. By help of the elec- 
tronic tube, a picture taken in any 
place can be instantly shown by.a re- 


ceiving instrument in any other place. 
In addition, the voice of the actors or 
announcer is heard, as in radio. These 
pictures, as thrown on a screen only 
eight inches long by five inches wide, 
were rather queer at first, looking 
more like moving shadows than the 
living people. Better television cameras 
and receiving sets appeared at the end 
of World War II, when inventions that 
had helped our fighting men could be 
used without fear that they would fall 
into enemy hands. Televised news 
and other events of all types spread as 
rapidly as manufacturers could pro- 
duce television receiving sets. 

One of the most remarkable exam- 
ples of television in 1945 was the Army- 
Navy football game at Philadelphia. 
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Three improved cameras were placed 
along the sidelines to catch the teams 
as they moved up or down the field. 
Pictures were sent through under- 
ground pipe or cable containing wires 
to a broadcasting station in New York, 
where they were flashed through the 
air to receiving stations in five states. 
While millions of football “ fans” lis- 
tened to what radio announcers told 
about the game, thousands looked into 
their receiving sets and saw a moving 
picture of every play from the first 
kickoff to the,final whistle. Early the 
following year the President's annual 
message to Congress was televised 
in the same way from Washington. 
Lookers-in saw moving pictures of the 
event as the procession moved from 
the White House to the Capitol, and 
heard every word of the President's 
address on the state of the Nation. This 
was the beginning of a system across 
the country by which the American 
people could both see and hear out- 
standing events as they came to pass. 


What the new invention means. The 
coming of television meant not only a 
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more perfect way of communication. 
As the telegraph, the telephone and 
the radio have done, television may 
create a new industry. Perhaps it may 
grow as large as radio or larger, and 
give employment to still more workers. 
Five stations were broadcasting pic- 
tures on New Year's Day of 1945, and 
over 100 companies had already ap- 
plied for government permission to es- 
tablish new stations. When these are 
in operation, we will be able to sit com- 
fortably at home and see and hear 
what is going on elsewhere in the 
world, as we now hear these events 
described over the radio. 

Perhaps these many improved 
means of transportation and communi- 
cation will bring closer and better un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
world. You can now reach almost any 
part of the world by plane in two days 
or less. Radio brings news as it hap- 
pens. Television shows us what is hap- 
pening. Just as transportation and 
communication helped to bind our 
states into one country, so may the 
nations be brought more closely to- 
gether. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? ( 
Use each of these words in a sentence which tells something about new 


ways of travel or of communication. 
1. industry 
2. standardization 
3. wireless : 


4. telegraphy 
5. television 
6. mass production 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. Who were the first American inventors to build automobiles? 
2, Explain this statement: * The automobile created a new industry." 
8 


. How did Charles 
mobile tires? 


Goodyear solve the problem of rubber for auto- 


4. What conditions helped industry to build automobiles for a low 


price? 


5. Who solved the problem of flying? 
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6. Name three ways in which the airplane was used in World War II. 
7. How wás travel by air improved after World War II? 
8. What incident convinced Bell that he could make wires talk? 
9. When did regular radio broadcasting begin? 
10. What special services did the radio provide during World War II? 
11 


. In 1945 there was an interesting example of the progress of tele- 


vision. What was it? Can you name more recent examples of news 
that you not only heard but saw by this means? , 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Which of the inventions mentioned in this chapter do you think was 


most important? Why? 


. The title of Unit Nine is “ How Small Inventions Made Big Indus- 


tries.” Explain how one small invention made a big industry pos- 


sible. 


20 7 + + New Inventions for Farm 


and Factory 


es colonial days a few sheep were 
pastured on almost every farm, and 
from their wool enough cloth was 
made for family use. In the nearest vil- 
lage were a few shops where hats or 
shoes or tools were made. These shops 
were usually attached to the owners 
houses so they were called home in- 
dustries. Nowadays such little shops 
have mostly disappeared. In their 
place are large factories which pro- 
duce shoes or hats or tools by the mil- 
lions. This change from handwork on 
a small scale to machine work on a 
large scale is called the Industrial 
Revolution. It began here when ma- 
chines for making cloth were first used 
in New England and spread during the 
War of 1812. As we have told on page 


) 


186, the British blockade of our coast 
compelled our people to produce for 
themselves many manufactured goods 
which they had formerly imported 
from England. 

Among these goods were textiles. 
The word * textile " [teks'til] refers to 
anything that is woven, such as cloth, 
or to any material that can be woven, 
such as cotton or wool or flax. Among 
the reasons why we have chosen the 
cotton-textile industry as an example 
of many others are these facts, Our 
southern states were for many years 
the chief source of cotton for all the 
world. Practically all people wear cot- 
ton garments. We can easily follow the 
process from preparing the raw ma- 
terial to weaving the finished cloth. 
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The textile industry was the first to 
change from hand work to machine 
work, and is still one of the most im- 
portant in bóth the value of its product 
and the wages paid its workers. 

There have always been two distinct 
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parts to the textile process. The raw 
material is first spun, that is, twisted 
into yarn; then the yarn is woven into 
cloth by the warp and woof method, 
the warp threads running lengthwise, 
and the woof threads crosswise. 


Cotton Planters and Inventors Started an Industry 


In the earliest spinning method a 
woman held a mass of cotton in one 
hand, and with the other hand spun 
the fiber into yarn, which she wound 
on her thumb as a spindle. That seems 
a very crude way; yet practically the 
same process is followed by the 
spinning machines that now whirl 
with a mighty clatter in our cotton 
mills. 

It was a great step forward when 
someone invented the spinning wheel, 
which quickly twisted the fibers into 
a better yarn, and wound it more 
evenly on a wooden spindle. In colo- 
nial days most boys were taught how to 
make a spinning wheel, because the 
day would come when they would 
need it in homes of their own. Like- 
wise, every girl was taught the art of 
spinning, which was then of such im- 
portance that in our New England 
colonies a law required every family 
to train one or more spinners. During 
the long winter months, when people 
were much indoors, every family had 
to spin three pounds of yarn a week, 
or 90 pounds for the season. During 
the War for Independence, when our 
soldiers were in need of clothing, spin- 
ning was taught in many schools. One 
colony passed a law which ordered 
teachers to see to it that their pupils 
spun five fathoms of yarn, each fathom 
six feet long, before they were allowed 
to play. 


How weaving was done. The next step 
was to weave yarn into cloth by means 
of a hand loom, and this also was a 
part of woman's work in every house- 
hold. For better grades of cloth a pro- 
fessional weaver was employed. As a 
skilled worker he was everywhere re- 
spected, and many a colonial town 
sent word to England that a weaver 
could have, in addition to his wages, 
30 acres of good land if he would come 
over and weave cloth. 

Next to appear was the traveling 
weaver, so called because he came in 
springtime, with the robins, and stayed 
as long as he was employed at good 
wages. When the yarn that women had 
spun during the winter was all woven 
into cloth, he put his hand loom on his 
back and went on to the next village. 

Though the spinning wheel and 
hand loom are, to most of us, like other 
antiques found in a museum, they are 
still in operation in some parts of our 
country. If you visit Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, you may see at the Harlow 
House a class of girls spinning and 
weaving cloth as it was done there by 
the Pilgrim women. In the Southwest 
you may see Indian women making 
blankets as their great grandmothers 
did before white men came to their 
country. In our southern highlands, 
where mountain folk cling to their old 
ways, hand spinning and weaving are 
still a part of daily life. In the little com- 
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-onay of Hemumed-in Holler, Arbas- 
vos for example, are houses in which 
;íonitg and weaving are done ss they 
ow two centuries ago. There tz 
wd in a newspaper on July 
417, an interesting item of news 


iind of contest, and the — war 
uven an in pageant 
tennial. 

This contest was the revival of a cus- 
tom which dates back to colonial 
when bees were as 
as Fourth of July sports are now. One 
record tells of a bee on Boston Com- 
mon, where 300 girls contended for a 
rich prize to be given to the one who 
spun the largest spindle of ” good qual- 


ity vam " in an hour's time. 


The spinning jenny was invented in 
wheel was made by Hargreaves. 
an English weaver, who wanted to im- 
prove his little home industry. His wife 
spun the yarn with speed and skill, but 
no spinner could keep pace with a good 
weaver. Often, while waiting for more 


spindles. ves how 
varn could be spun as fast is he could 
weave it into cloth. 

He solved the by 
what at first he called a frame. 
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that took its 


must have weaving johnnies to keep up 
with its spinning jennies." After years 
of study and experiment he made a 
weaving machine which would do the 


HOW INVENTIONS MADE 


BIG INDUSTRIES 


The cotton gin was invented by Eli Whitney and early cotton gins looked much like the one 
shown in this picture. How did this little machine help to make cotton “ King "? 


work of a dozen weavers. A mill was 
built to operate many of Cartwright's 
machines at once, but it was burned by 
hand weavers who feared that the in- 
vention would throw them out of work. 
When other mills were quickly built, 
two things became plain: that a new 
industry had appeared, and that it of- 
fered more employment than home 
industry had ever given. 

Spinning and weaving machines 
made England the leading manufac- 
turing country of the world. To hold 
this advantage, because of the wealth 
that came from it, Parliament passed a 
law prohibiting the export of any ma- 
chine, under penalty of a fine and a 
year's imprisonment. Businessmen of 
other countries naturally wanted to 
know how the new machines were 
built, and offered a large reward to any 
English weaver who would work for 
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them. To meet this danger Parlia- 
ment passed another law, forbidding 
any spinner or weaver to work for 
foreigners. The laws helped to make 
England the leading cloth manufac- 
turing nation. This meant that English 
manufacturers could make and sell 
cloth at half the price demanded in 
countries where weaving and spinning 
were done by hand. What chiefly 
troubled these manufacturers was that 
not enough raw cotton could be found 


to keep their mills busy. Their cotton 
bees earch, the markets 
of Europe, India, and Africa, always 
came back with less than the needed 
supply. They did not search America 
because at that time not enough cotton 
was produced here for our own use. 
It could easily be grown in our south- 
ern states; but the labor of separating 
cotton lint, or fiber, from its clinging 
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1790 and 1800? V 


seeds made cotton cloth as expensive 
as linen or woolen, or more so. 


Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin in 
1793. This problem of cheap cotton 
was solved by an American inventor. 
You have heard how his cotton gin 
made our, southern states the chief 
source of raw cotton. 

Whitney was a New England boy 
who was always mending old things 
or making some new thing. He was a 
born mechanic, as we say, meaning 


that he was skillful with tools and 


as the textile industry growing between 1790 amd 1860? 


seemed to understand a machine after 
one look at its wheels. When his 
father's watch stopped, he waited for 
a chance to take it apart and see what 
ailed it. One day the family went to 
church, leaving him at home, and when 
they came back the watch was run- 
ning. Any boy can take a watch apart; 
few men can put it together again 
without having parts left over. 
During the War for Independence, 
which began when Whitney was 11 
years old, he did a man's work by mak- 
ing nails. These were greatly needed 
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because the foreign supply was cut off 
by British warships. Having no money 
to buy a fiddle, he made one, learned to 
play it, and became a favorite with 
young people by furnishing music for 
country dances. Later he paid his way 
through college by making canes, 
which were fashionable with men, and 
long pins women used for fastening 
on their hats, After college Whitney 
headed south, intending to teach 
school in the Carolinas at $250 a year. 
For a vacation he went first to Georgia 
for a short visit with friends. There he 
happened to hear a planter say that 
our southern states could supply the 
world with cotton if only they had a 
machine to separate the fiber from the 
seeds. 


+ How the cotton gin worked. Those who 
have never seen cotton growing may 
be interested to learn that it comes from 
the field in the form of fluffy bolls, or 
balls, in which fine fibers are closely 
wrapped around the seeds. At that 
time it was dull work for a slave to take 

` a boll in his fingers and pick out the 
fiber bit by bit. So slowly did he get 
ahead that at the end of a day's work 
his basket might hold a pound of cot- 
ton. Conditions were the same in other 
countries, where a pound of cotton 
meant a day's labor. That may explain 
why the price of cotton was so high. 

Whitney called his invention an en- 
gine, but the Negroes shortened it to 
“gin.” It was so easily made that any 
carpenter or blacksmith could copy it, 
and so simple that those who saw it ex- 
claimed, “Why didn't I think of that 
myself!" In its original form it was a 
frame, about four feet long, through 
which ran a wooden roller to be turned 


by a crank. On the roller were rings of 
fine spikes, each with a hook at the end. 
Just above the roller was a grid of bars, 
set close together; through each open- 
ing came the hooked spikes of the 
roller( When cotton bolls were placed 
on the grid and the roller was cranked, 
every spike would catch a bit of fiber 
and pull it through the bars. The seeds, 
being too big to get through, were left 
dancing on the grid like jumping 
beans. 

Of his laborsaving machine Whitney 
wrote modestly to his father: 


I made one with which a man will clean 
10 times as much cotton as he can in any 
way before known, and also clean it much 
better. A large machine of the same kind 
may be turned by water power or by a 
horse with the greatest ease, and one man 
will then do more than 50 men by the 
old methods. 


Our government plays a part in 
forming new industries by granting a 
patent to any man who invents a ma- 
chine. A patent is a legal document 
which gives the inventor the sole right 
to manufacture his machine for a term 
of years. This means that no one else 
may make it without his consent. 
Whitney's patent, signed by President 
Washington, did him little good be- 
cause his invention was so easy to 
copy. It was made, without payment 
to Whitney, by many cotton growers, 
and Whitney had neither time nor 
money for lawsuits which might have 
protected his rights. In corisequence, 
he received very little for one of 
the most important inventions in our 
history. 

Of the cotton gin a modern writer 
says, ^No other invention ever so 
quickly transformed an industry or 
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Cotton picking machines such as this one have now come into wide use in the South. 


created such enormous wealth." Be- 
fore it appeared, the most that our 
country could produce in a year was 
about 190,000 pounds of cotton. The 
next year 500,000 pounds were pro- 
duced, and five years later 18 million 
pounds, In our day a fair cotton crop 
is about 15 million bales of 480 pounds 
each, a total of over six billion pounds 
of cotton. This mass of valuable raw 
material is changed by various indus- 
tries to whatever the world needs, from 
a spool of thread to a clothes line, or 
from a child's dress to a circus tent. 


Slater built our first cotton mill in 1790. 
As a small boy Samuel Slater had been 
put to work in one of the cotton mills 
in England. He not only became an 
expert weaver but studied the ma- 


chines until he knew how they were 
built. He was earning two shillings (50 
cents) for a 12-hour day when he 
heard that a large reward would be 
paid in America to any man who could 
make cloth by the new method. So he 
came, as so many others have come, in 
search of a fortune. Knowing that 
weavers were then forbidden to leave 
England, he disguised himself by 
growing à beard. Plans for the new ma- 
chines were carried in his head, where 
they could not be seen. 

Thére was at that time in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, a firm engaged in 
buying and selling cloth. One of its 
members, Moses Brown, gave enough 
money to start the college which is now 
Brown University. Slater applied to 
Brown's firm for a job, saying that he 
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could show them how to make machine 


yarn as good as any made in England, . 


and that he would take no pay if he 
failed. Promptly they accepted his 
offer and, as a reward, took him into a 
properous business. At their expense 
he set up three or four little spinning 
mills, each with a machine turned by a 
crank. One mill took its name from the 
crank turner, a Negro named Primus 
Jenks. In another was a machine in- 
vented by Slater's wife, an American 
woman. It was used for spinning sew- 
ing thread, a very useful thing in every 
household. 

When the machines did all that was 


expected, a larger mill was built at ` 


Pawtucket, where a waterfall fur- 
nished plenty of power. For a century 
it was known as the Old Slater Mill, 
and it still stands as he left it, though 
the water wheel no longer turns. Over 
the door is an inscription reading, 
“The cradle of American industry." 
Slater is one of the immigrants to 
whom America has always offered 
large reward, not in money only, but 
in honor which a man prizes more 
highly. When Slater died in 1835, 
several hundred mills were scattered 
through our northern and middle 
_ states and President Jackson spoke for 
the nation by proclaiming him the 
father of American industry. A large 
agricultural society recorded in its 
minutes: 


The name of Slater will be remembered 
as one of our greatest public benefactors. 
. . « Let the poor rise up and call him 
blessed; for he has made known to our 
country an industry which offered them 
labor, food, clothing, and habitation. 


American industry began with textiles. 
The word “industry” applies to any 
branch of manufacturing, and persons 


2 


engaged in manufacturing are called 
industrialists. Among our early textile 
industrialists was Francis C. Lowell, 
who established the Boston Com- 
pany for making cloth. As a prep- 
aration, he visited the mills of Eng- 
land and Scotland. Mill owners there 
did nôt give Lowell a warm welcome. 
He was a foreigner who might learn 
methods which every British and 
Scotch mill owner wanted to keep 
secret. The mill which Lowell estab- 
lished at Waltham, Massachusetts, in 
1813 was the first in our country, or in 
the world, to spin cotton and weave 
cloth by power machines under one 
roof. At that time a spinning mill sent 
its yarn to a weaving mill, and many 
home industries were engaged in spin- 
ning or weaving. Lowell saved time, 
labor, and expense by turning raw cot- 
ton into cloth in one building. This was 
what we now call “ mass production.” 
Later he established factories run by 
water power on the Merrimac River, 
and the present city of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, with its huge mills, was 
named in his honor. 


The mills built during the War of 


1812 brought the price of cotton cloth 
down to seven cents a yard, in contrast 
with 42 cents for hand-woven cloth 
of coarser quality. Also, they made 
money for their owners, which led to 
the establishment of about 500 mills 
in the next 20 years. They were all 
small, each supplying the need of a 
few communities, because our system 
of rapid transportation by steam 
power was not yet in operation. Sev- 
eral of these early mills have grown to 
enormous size and now give employ- 
ment to thousands -of workers. The 
Wamsutta Mill in New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts is an éxample. 
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the one on page 389 for the years 1820 


After the War for Independence the 
old town of New Bedford became fa- 
mous for its whaling industry. Almost 
every house in the East was lighted 
by its whale-oil lamps. Almost every 
woman used its whale-bone for her 
corset, or every man of fashion used it 
for the ribs of his umbrella. So many 
of New Bedford's ships dropped an- 
chor in all parts of the known world, 


icturing has grown. Compare this chart with 
to 1860. What relationships are there? 


each carrying the town's name in 
gilded letters, that many people, the 
Chinese for example, thought that the 
United States was a part of New Bed- 
ford. Then, the discovery of “ coal oil,” 
or petroleum, killed the whaling indus- 
try, and many brave old ships were 
tied up to rot at their docks. To give 
employment to idle hands, someone 
built a cotton mill and gave it an In- 
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dian name. That little mill, which has 
changed into a huge, ivy-covered fac- 
tory, is of present interest because you 
may have slept between fine sheets 
made from cotton cloth that still car- 
ries the “Wamsutta” or “Indian 
Head " brand. 


Industry moved south. Before the War 
Between the States practically all man- 
ufacturing was done in our northern 
and middle states. After the war a few 
cotton mills were built in the South, 
which from the beginning had three 
advantages. The raw cotton was close 
at hand; the cost of living was lower; 
and southern workers were accus- 
tonied to lower wages. 

At present our textile industry is cen- 
tered in New England, and in five 
southern states — Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. The production of these mills 
is measured by the number of whirling 
spindles, upon which balls of thread 
are woven into cloth, and by this 
measure the shift of employment is 
more clearly seen. In a period of 10 
years, 1923-1938, active spindles in 
New England declined from 17 to 9 
million, or about 50 percent, while they 
increased in the South from 16 to 18 
million, or about 12 percent. 


Howe invented the sewing machine in 
1846. The old saying, “Man works 
from sun to sun, but woman's work is 
never done,” was especially true of the 
pioneer women of our country. In ad- 
dition to household work they had to 
spin or weave or sew, and very often, 
while a tired man slept, a tired mother 
must stay up to make new clothing or 
to mend the old. When machines pro- 
duced cloth at a low price, most women 
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ave up spinning and weaving; but 
still they had to sew the shirts, coats, 
and dresses for a whole family. 
X. The problem of sewing was solved 
by Elias Howe, a New England in- 
ventor, At the age of six he went to 
work in a cotton mill at Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, The small boy had to stitch 
teeth into a brush for combing cotton 
before it was spun into yarn. From job 
to job he progressed until, at 16, he was 
repairing machines. Later, while work- 
ing as a clock maker in Boston, Howe 
overheard a visitor say that the man 
who invented a machine for sewing 
cloth would help the world and make 
a fortune. That set him to thinking. 
Next day he threw up his job in order 
to give his whole time to an invention. 
From a friend he borrowed enough 
money to buy the needed materials. 
With these Howe labored all day and 
half the night in a little shop, while his 
wife supported the household by tak- 
ing in sewing. For years he tried and 


failed and tried again, until he in~ 


vented a little machine, turned by à 
hand crank, which sewed so quickly 
and easily that people could hardly 
believe their eyes. As a demonstration, 
he challenged hand workers to a race, 
and his machine sewed a longer seam 
than five needle-women could sew 
when their seams were placed end to 
end. Then he got a patent on his in- 
vention, but failed miserably when he 
tried to sell his machines. The parts 
were all made by hand, and the price, 
$300, was too high for any but a rich 
family to pay. With an invention worth 
millions of dollars, Howe was so poor 
that he had to borrow money to reach 
the bedside of his dying wife, and to 
buy decent clothes to attend her 
funeral. 
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Success came when he formed a part- 
nership with a salesman named Singer, 
who was probably the first to think of 
installment buying, that is, of permit- 
ting a family to pay a small part of the 
price each month out of earnings or 
savings. The plan worked so well that 
several companies began to make sew- 
ing machines, and on every machine 
they had to pay Howe a fee of $25. So 
quickly did women appreciate the in- 
vention that, in a short time, over 
8,000 machines were sold every year, 
from which Howe had an income of 
$200,000. During the War Between the 
States he * did his bit" for the Union 
by raising a regiment and serving as a 
private in its ranks. Every month he 
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paid 1,000 soldiers and their officers 
out of the profits of his invention. 

Since then the sewing machine has 
been greatly improved. It is now sold 
at a much lower price because its parts 
are standardized and turned out by 
mass production. Women appreciate 
it as an invention which, like other in- 
ventions, has lightened their work in 
countless homes the world over. The 
sewing machine created large, new in- 
dustries. Large sewing machines, run 
by steam or electric power, are used in 
the shoe industry, the clothing indus- 
try, and so many others that it would 
be difficult to estimate the number of 
workers employed or their weekly 
earnings. 


How Electricity Was Put to Work 


The power of electricity, which gave 
us quicker communication by tele- 
graph and telephone, was at the same 
time being used to run machines. For 
example, the shoemaker turns a switch 
that sets wheels in rapid motion, anda 
new sole is sewed on your shoe while 
your grandfathers shoemaker would 
be only getting ready to work by wax- 
ing his linen thread. The farmer's wife 
uses electricity to light her house or to 
cook the family dinner or to do the 
family washing; while the farmer uses 
the same power to pump water, to turn 
the grindstone, and even to milk his 
cows. 


Two pioneers in the electric field. Of 
the many who in our country learned 
something more about electricity, Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of the greatest. 
It was he who first sent up a kite into a 
gathering thunder storm, At the lower 
end of the kite string was a silk cord 


which Franklin held in his hand. For 
he had learned by experiment that 
electricity would run through many 
things, especially metals, but would 
not run through silk. Just above the silk 
cord a big iron key was tied to the kite 
string. When his kite had been up in 
the storm a few minutes Franklin 
brought his knuckle near the iron key, 
and a spark from the thunder cloud 
jumped out. By making many other 
experiments and writing about them 
Franklin set other men to work, all fol- 
lowing his idea that electricity might 
someday be harnessed to do the 
world’s work. 

Of many later inventors who helped 
to make electricity useful, Thomas A. 
Edison is one of the best known and 
most honored. His family migrated 
from Connecticut to Ohio after the 
War of 1812, and then to the frontier 
territory of Michigan. As a boy of 12, 
after very little schooling, Edison was 
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selling papers and popcorn on a rail- 
road train. At 16 he had the luck to 
save another boy's life, and the boy's 
parents gave him the chance he 
wanted, which was to become a tele- 
graph operator. 

Whatever his job, Edison was for- 
ever spending his spare time in experi- 
ments to show why freezing water 
bursts the pitcher that holds it, or 
something else of which he had heard. 
After years of solitary work, mostly at 
night, he resolved to fit up a labora- 
tory in which he could give all his time 
to electricity. Presently from that one 
laboratory came so many inventions 
that a list of them would fill a page or 
two. Most of them were improvements 
of what other men had done; they were 
not original inventions like the cotton 
gin, or the sewing machine, but they 
were immensely valuable. 


Edison invented the electric light in 
1879. The most familiar of Edison's im- 
provements resulted in the incandes- 
cent [in Kn des'n't] light seen in our 
homes and city streets. The word * in- 
candescent" means glowing without 
being burned up. Several others had 
discovered how to make such a light, 
but the trouble was that the filament, 
‘or thread, which became incandescent 
when an electrical current passed 
through it, was burned to ashes in a 
few moments. Edison experimented 
many years, trying a thousand ma- 
terials before finding one that stood 
the test of long use. This was a shred 
of bamboo fiber, which must first be 
charred by heat and turned to char- 
coal. It served to light our houses until 
replaced by the metal filaments now in 
common use. 

The next improvement took the form 


of a machine, called a generator, to 
produce electricity. The principle of 
this machine was discovered by an 
English scientist named Faraday, but 
it would work only a few minutes ata 
time. It was a great triumph, there- 
fore, when Edison produced a genera- 
tor that would furnish current steadily 


' for 400 electric bulbs. We are so used 


to pressing a switch and getting a light 
that we can hardly imagine the excite- 
ment when newspapers announced the 
exhibition of a new lighting system at 
Menlo Park, New Jersey, near the in- 
ventors home. The railroad ran 
special trains, into which people 
crowded to see the wonderful sight of 
village streets illuminated all at once 
by lights that went on or off at the turn 
of a switch. 

Being now sure that his machine 
would work, Edison started a new in- 
dustry in 1882 by building a bigger 
generator. He called it “Jumbo,” after 
the biggest elephant in Barnum’s cir- 
cus. Edison's “Jumbo” furnished 
power for several business buildings, 
including two newspaper plants, in 
New York City. It was the first of many 
central generating stations that to- 
gether furnish electricity for our whole 
country. 


Edison started the motion-picture in- 
dustry, 1896. The improvement which 
seemed most wonderful of all came 
from a toy called a kinetoscope [ki 
net'uh skohp] which some unknown 
man had invented, To make the toy 100 
or more pictures were taken of a run- 
ning horse, or of soldiers on the march, 
or of a steamboat coming into harbor. 
The pictures were bound together on 
one side, like pages of a tiny book, 
ard by snapping the pages under your 
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Keystone View Co. 


This picture shows how Thomas Edison's laboratory looked in 1879 when the inventor tested 
his first electric light bulb. Edison is shown standing on the bench. 


thumb the pictures would run to- 
gether. | 

The next stage was called a “peep 
show." To make it a large number of 
pictures about the size of postage 
stamps were pasted together in a roll, 
which was placed in a slot machine. 
When you wanted amusement at an 
idle moment you dropped a penny in 
the slot; then you looked into the eye 
piece and turned a crank, and the 
horse:or the soldiers or the steamboat 
seemed to pass before you. So came the 
name “moving pictures,” which was 
later shortened into “movies.” 

Seeing one of these toys, Edison had 
a great idea: he must throw such pic- 
tures on a screen, where a whole audi- 
ence could. enjoy the sight. With the 
help of other inventors he soon 
changed the kinetoscope into the mov- 
ing picture, or screen play, as it is often 


called. At the first public exhibition 
the pictures were so amazing, and so 
real that people in the front seats 
jumped up screaming when a locomo- 
tive seemed to be rushing straight at 
them. That was the beginning of a new 
industry which grew and spread so fast 
that about 85 million people, or more 
than half our entire population, go to 
see a movie every week. 

Used at first for mere amusement, 
the movie is being used more and more 
for education. Some of the world's best 
stories, for example, are brought to life 
by being acted in a movie. Great char- 
acters and events of history become 
more real when we see them on the 
screen instead of just reading about 
them in a book. During World War II 
the actions of ships and submarines 
and airplanes were shown in moving 
pictures, and by watching them our 
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soldiers, sailors, and airmen were bet- 
ter trained for meeting the enemy in 
battle. Any ex-serviceman will remem- 


ber having seen many excellent train- 
ing films during the course of his life 
in the army or navy. 


Inventions Helped the Farmer 


Have you ever heard the song, “ Oh, 
the farmer is the man who feeds them 
all?" A surprising thing about this 
man, who has always produced the 
food by which people live, is that he 
did it so long by hand labor alone. 
Following is a description of Ameri- 
can country life as it was 100 years 
ago: 


Nearly all the inhabitants were farmers; 
even those not making a living by the 
land each had a farm, or at least a gar- 
den, with pigs, chickens and cattle. 
Wages were about 50¢ a day and gener- 
ally were paid in meat or vegetables or 
other articles; seldom in money, which 
was scarce. There was not a factory of 
any kind in the whole township. As a mat- 
ter of course, we had a fattened ox ready 
for winter. One full barrel of meat was 
salted down; the rest was slightly salted 
and hung up in the chimney to become 
dried or hung beef. All the vegetables 
came from our own garden; our fuel from 
our own woodland. Sugar was supplied 
partly from our maple trees, but more 
sugar came from the West Indies. There 
was no baker in the town; each family 
made not only its own bread, cakes, and 
pies but its own soap, candles, butter and 
cheese. The making of linen and woolen 
cloth was also a domestic work. We raised 
our own flax and wool, dressed it, and 
spun it. There was a little spinning wheel 
turned by a foot pedal that had its place 
in every home. Weaving was done by a 
traveling workman who came to the 
house, put up his loom, and stayed until 
the season's work was done. Twice a year, 
in spring and autumn, a tailor came and 
made clothing for the men and boys. A 
dressmaker and a milliner came in their 
turn to fit out the female members of the 
family. 


In that same region people now live 
on farms that were cleared by great- 
grandfathers and grandmothers who 
came by Indian trail to their new home. 
They plow the land with a tractor, and 
whiz about the countryside in auto- 
mobiles. Their houses are lighted by 
electric bulbs; their pantry shelves are 
loaded with canned food; their cream 
and butter are kept in electric refriger- 
ators. When they want anything not 
produced on the farm they step to the 
telephone, and soon a delivery truck 
is at the door. Or they ride to “ the vil- 
lage,” where beef from Chicago or 
Kansas City, fruit from Florida or Cali- 
fornia or Oregon, and factory products 
from all over the country are offered in 
stores as up-to-date as any in a great 
city. All these changes result from new 
inventions, every one of which created 
a new industry. 


What the first plows were like. A plow 
is the most important of farm tools, 
old or new, since it opens the tough, 
thick sod of grass roots to receive new 
seeds, and kills the wild grass by ex- 
posing its roots to the sun. In its origi- 
nal form the plow was the butt of a 
small tree, some five or six feet long, on 
which one root was left and sharpened 
at the point. The butt piece was called 
the “beam,” and the pointed root the 
“share,” meaning “ cutter.” Attached 
to the rear end of the beam was a han- 
dle, with which the plowman forced 
the share into the earth when the plow 
was dragged over a field. 
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The sod on the western plains was so thick and matted that farmers found their old-fashioned 
plows could scarcely do the job. How many oxen are yoked to the plow? 


Up to the time America was discov- 
ered, the only improvement on the old 
plow was that a handmade share of 
oak was fastened to the beam in place 
of the natural root. A strip of iron, 
shaped at a blacksmith's forge, was 
bolted over the point of the share to 
keep it from wearing out. 

Even with modern tools, plowing is 
hard work; but that old colonial plow 
must have been a “headache.” The 
beam was a 12-foot log, and the iron 
pointed share about four feet long. To 
force the share into the earth a man 

rode on the beam. When the plow, 
drawn by oxen, came up hard against a 
root or a rock it would up-end, pitch- 
ing the rider off, and the plowman 
might be knocked down by a kick of 


the plow handles. 


Many a township had only one such 
plow, and the plowman became a 
traveler, like the tailor. He would go 
from one farm to another, and be paid 
by so many beaver skins or so many 
bushels of corn for a day’s work. 


The plow changed from wood to iron. 
One of the early patents granted by 
our government was signed by Presi- 
dent John Adams in 1797. It was issued 
to Charles Newbold, who after half a 
lifetime of experiment produced a 
plow with a share of cast iron, which 
was bolted to an oaken beam. His in- 
vention worked better and lasted much 
longer than the old plow with its 
wooden share; but farmers would not 
use it. They said that the iron share 
would poison the ground and encour- 
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Our great mid-western wheat fields could not be worked by man power alone. The tractor that 
is towing this reaping machine can be used for many other jobs around the farm. 


age the growth of weeds. Newbold was 
soon forgotten. : 

President Jefferson, a farmer who 
could never make his own farm pay, 
was always urging his neighbors to 
invent better tools. After trying the 
cast-iron plowshare he wrote to a 
friend, Jethro Wood, to suggest a few 
changes. Wood set his inventive brain 
to work and, in 1819, produced a plow 
that was lighter and more durable than 
any other, being metal from end to end. 
By this time most farmers had dropped 
the notion that an iron share would 
poison the soil, and Wood’s invention 
was widely used by farmers in our 
eastern states, 

When pioneers moved into the Ohio 
Valley they found a soil that was deep 
and rich but with very tough sod. The 
new plow did not work well because 
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its cast iron share often failed to cut 
through the grass roots. Tha plow left 
a ragged furrow, turning up a foot or 
two of earth and only scratching over 
the next foot or two. A Yankee from 
New England found the answer. 
John Deere, a blacksmith who had 
followed the frontier from Vermont to 
Illinois, shaped several plowshares 
until he had one that would cut the 
sod cleanly, leaving a straight furrow. 
His invention worked well from the 
start, and thousands of farmers used 
it to turn a vast prairie region into 
fields of corn and wheat. The only 
notable improvement of this Deere 
plow was made by James Oliver, a 
Scottish immigrant, who became one 
of Indiana's pioneers, His contribution 
to American history was an all-metal 
plow in which every part that came in 
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contact with the soil was of polished 
steel, and the rest of tough iron. 

Metal plows, which seemed a won- 
derful invention a century ago, are now 
an old story; but the name of Deere is 
still honored by an Illinois company 
that builds modern farming machin- 
ery. Another company, the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, in Indiana, is one 
of the largest industries in our country 
that is still owned by descendants of 
the man who formed it. 


How reaping was done. The first tools 
for harvesting a crop,.like the first 
plow, came to America unchanged 
from those of ancient days. For cut- 
ting hay a one-handled sickle was first 
used, then a two-handled scythe. For 
cutting grain a sickle was first used; 
then a cradle. The cradle was like a 
scythe except that it had a heavier 
blade, above which was a frame with 
four or five wooden fingers, each as 
long as the blade and with the same 
curvature. When a skilled cradler 
swung this heavy tool the sharp blade 
cut the grain stems close to the ground. 
As they fell the fingers caught them, 
and a final heave of the cradle laid 
them out in a windrow, heads on.one 
side, butts on the other. Behind the 
cradler walked a helper who tied the 
fallen grain into sheaves, using a few 
wisps of straw as a rope. With him was 
a boy or a girl who stood a few sheaves 
together on end to make a shock. This 
allowed the grain to harden in the sun. 


McCormick invented the harvester, 
1834. Soon after our frontier reached 
the Ohio, pioneers discovered that the 
rich soil was good for wheat — 
the world’s most precious crop because 
bread is made from it. At that time 
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Ewing Galloway 

This cradle for cutting grain was an improve- 

ment over the sickle but it took skill and en- 

durance to swing it all day. Now a single 
machine cuts and threshes the grain. 


bread was made- from corn meal, 
mostly, because Indian corn was 
cheap; while white bread, made from 
wheat flour, was so expensive that only 
rich families could have it on their 
table. It was expensive because much 
hard labor was required to cradle even 
a small field of wheat. If only someone 
would discover how to harvest a: big 
field quickly, the West with its great 
prairies could produce enough wheat 
for our whole country, with a surplus 
to sell in other lands. 

This problem was solved by Cyrus 
McCormick, the son of a Virginia 
farmer who raised a little wheat for 
family use, and who had tried to invent 
a machine that would do the work. of 
two or three cradlers. Cyrus, following 
in his father's footsteps, produced a 
contraption, drawn by horses, which 
he tried out in-a little field of ripe 
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wheat. When he had driven his ma- 
chine back and forth a few times, no 
wheat stems lay in swaths behind him, 
and the field looked as if boys had been 
using it for a ball game. 

After another failure or two, he in- 
vented a new machine with two im- 
portant parts. One was a narrow iron 
bar with forward pointing teeth; the 
other, a cutting blade of steel. As the 
bar moved into the standing wheat a 
wheel kept the blade sliding back and 
forth. All wheat stems caught between 
the teeth were cut instantly and 
cleanly. You may see the same idea 
worked out in any modern mowing 
machine, or in a barber’s clippers. The 
new harvester, pulled by a pair of 
horses, worked so well that at the first 
trial it cut as much grain as eight men 
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Harvesting corn by hand is a slow job. This tractor-drawn machine picks the corn from the 
standing stalks and drops the ears into the wagon which is also towed along. 


could cradle. Behind the cutting bar 
was a wooden platform to catch the 
grain as it fell. On the platform rode 
aman to rake the grain off. Behind him 
a helper on foot tied the grain into 
sheaves. 

McCormick, having been granted a 
patent, gave up farming to invest his 
time and money in the harvester busi- 
ness. His success may be judged from 
the fact that in 1841 he sold two ma- 
chines at $100 each, a big price in those 
days. Twenty years later he was selling 
35,000 machines every season at a 
profit of over a million dollars a year. 

One result of the harvester was that 
it encouraged homemakers to enter 
the great prairie country beyond the 
Mississippi, and so quickened the 
march of our frontier across the conti- 
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nent. Other results were that it brought 
wheat bread to every American table; 
and that it led to milling, baking, and 
several other new industries. Its chief 
business result was the International 
Harvester Company, which now sends 
laborsaving machinery to all our states 
and across two oceans to farmers in 
distant parts of the world. 


How farm machinery was improved. 
McCormick’s reaper was pulled by 
horsepower, and the best it could do 
was to cut the grain. It was soon im- 
proved by adding a binder that did the 
work of two men. The binder made it 
unnecessary for one man to ride on the 
platform, while another followed the 
machine to tie the loose wheat or oats 
or barley into sheaves. Such a harvester 
is now found on nearly every large 
farm between the Appalachians and 
the Rocky Mountains. This wide re- 
gion is known as the granary of the na- 
tion because from it comes the grain 
that is ground into the flour to make 
the bread for millions of people. 

The next improvement was a shocker 
which not only tied the sheaves but 
stood them up in shocks to dry. Still 
other improvements followed, until the 
harvester became a huge clattering 
machine called a “ combine.) It may 
be driven by a tractor or pulled by a 
dozen teams of horses./As it rumbles 
through a grainfield the combine 
cuts only the heads.lIn the early days 
threshing, that is, separating the grain 
from the chaff which protects the 
seeds while growing, was done by 

‘hand; but this combine not only cuts 
and threshes the wheat but blows the 
chaff away. Then it puts the clean 


wheat into bags, ties the bags. and , 


drops them off at one side. 
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In other parts of our country other 
crops are being harvested more and 
more by machinery. For example, up in 
Maine or out in Idaho are potato fields 
so immense that one who remembers 
the stooping work of an earlier day 
would think, * Oh, the backache of the 
fellow who planted and hoed all those 
long rows!" Yet every field was 
plowed and harrowed by a machine 
that ran all day with never a backache. 
The crop was planted by a second ma- 
chine, cultivated by a third, and dug 
by a fourth which leaves a row of 
sweet smelling new potatoes every 
time it crosses the field. The only hand 
labor comes when help is hired to pick 
up and sort the potatoes according to 
size. Even sorting can now be done 
by another machine. 

Likewise, cotton has always been 
picked by hand from the plant on 
which it grows; but in 1937 a cotton- 
picking machine was tried in the South 
with even more success than McCor- 
mick had with his first reaper. In 1946 
the International Harvester Company 
announced plans for building a factory 
at Memphis, Tennessee, for producing 
machines that will pick 1,000 pounds 
of cotton an hour. This is as much as 
50 people, on an average, can pick by 
hand. The only drawback to a cotton 
picker, as to many another laborsav- 
ing machine, is that it threatens to 
throw workers out of a job on which 
they depend for a living during the 
picking season. Can they find jobs else- 
where? Will this machine create other 
jobs? 


Work on an up-to-date farm. In colonial 
days about nine tenths of American 
families lived by farming. In 1862, 
when President Lincoln signed the 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE (PER MAN HOUR) 


1930 (MODERN MACHINES) 
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Eoch symbol represents 40 Ibs. of wheat produced 


PICTORIAL STATISTICS NC. 


This chart shows you how machines have speeded up wheat production. How many more 
pounds of wheat were produced per hour in 1930 than in 1830? 


Homestead Act of which you read on 
page 209, the proportion had been re- 
duced to four tenths, and in 1945 to 
two tenths, or only one fifth. Yet dur- 
ing World War II enough food was 
grown on our farms to supply American 
needs and to send an immense surplus 
to foreign countries that were helping 
us in the great conflict. Such an in- 
crease of crops by a greatly reduced 
proportion of farm workers was largely 
due to the use of machines. 

Take as an example any mid-western 
farmer who uses the latest farm ma- 
chinery. In the spring he depends on a 
tractor to plow the land, to plant the 
seed, and to cultivate the crops as they 
grow. In summer a mowing machine 
cuts the ripened grass, and another ma- 
chine presses and binds the dried hay 
into bales ready for sale or storage. A 
little later his crop of oats or wheat is 
harvested by a combine as we have just 
told. In the fall a machine called a corn 
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picker plucks the ripened ears from 
their stalks, husks them, and swings 
them into a waiting wagon or truck. 
When the day's work is done and eve- 
ning comes, our farmer reads his news- 
paper, or listens to a radio program, 
or takes his family by automobile to 
enjoy a Grange meeting or a movie in 
the nearest town. 

Not all American farmers are like 
that; but the thousands of successful 
farmers from Maine to California, who 
now raise large crops of potatoes, corn, 
fruit, cattle, chickens, or cotton, are 
enough to indicate the present ten- 
dency of farm work. That tendency is 
to increase the quantity of American 
crops by using machines to do many 
kinds of hard work that were formerly 
done by hand. With machines, farm- 
ers can raise larger crops than were 
possible on the same-sized farms 50 or 
100 years ago. But farming, even to- 
day, is not easy. ! 
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CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


Use each of the following words in a sentence. Be sure the sentence 
shows that you know what the word means: 


1. textile 8. spindle 
2. monopoly ~ 4. generator 
e 5. incandescent 


^... CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. What was the first spinning method? 
2. In colonial days, who did the spinning and weaving? Where would 
you find the same methods in our country today? 
3. Who invented the spinning machine? How did it work? 
4. Why was a weaving m now necessary? Who invented it? 
5. How did Eli Whitney help to create the textile industry? 
6. Who was Samuel Slater? t did he do? 
7. Give two reasons why many textile mills moved south. 
8. What is installment buying? How did it holp the sewing machine 
industry? , 
9. How did Edison solve the problem of finding a substance that would 
glow but not burn in the light bulb? — 
10. Who gave the motion-picture industry its start? 
11. Why was John Deere's invention of great value to western farmers? 
12. Who solved the problem of cutting grain bya machine? What were 
two results of his invention? 
13. Mention three later inventions which made the farmer's work easier. 


TEST YOUR THINKING E 

1. “Necessity is the mother of invention ” is an old saying. What does 
it mean? 

. Why is Slater, an Englishman, so important in American history? 

. The textile industry is à good example of how inventions made in- 
dustries grow big. Explain. — r 

. Do you think we need any more inventions? Explain your answer. 

s Is installment buying a good or a bad way to get what you want? 


or 
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Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


How did small inventions make big industries? To get a good summary 
in answer to this question, make a list of the ten inventions discussed in 
this Unit which you believe most important. Then show how each of these 
helped to develop a large industry. You can get a good idea of how large 
some of them have grown if you will look in the current World Almanac 
under the heading, Industries. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 

1764 Spinning jenny invented 

1790 Slater's cotton mill 

1793 The cotton gin 

1797 A plow with cast-iron share appeared 
1831 McCormick invented the reaper 

1846 Howe invented the sewing machine 

1876 Invention of the telephone 

1879 Edison invented the incandescent light 
1903 Wright brothers flew their first plane 

1990 First presidential election returns announced by radio 
1927 Lindbergh’s flight from New York to Paris 
1937 First cotton-picking machine 

1946 Corn-picking machines in wide use 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 
Davis, L. R., Stand Fast and Reply, interesting story of a girl who moves 
from New York to an Ohio farm. 
Heyliger, W., Steve. Merrill, Engineer, a boy makes his own way in à 
day of new inventions. 
Knox, R. B., Boys and Sally, Down on a Plantation, farming on a south- 
ern plantation after the War Between the States. 
McNeely, M. H., Jumping off Place, four young farmers win a home in 
Dakota. 1 
Meader, S. W., Lumberjack, exciting experiences in a New Hampshire 
lumber camp. 
Monroe, K., Derrick Sterling, life of a boy ina Pennsylvania coal mine. 
Raymond, M. T., Bend in the Road, a girl faces the problem of making 
her living in large industries. 
Schmidt, S. L., New Land, thrilling tale of life on a Wyoming farm. 
Seredy, Kate, Open Gate, a city family gets a new start on a farm. 
Sterne, E., Calico Ball, a picture of Birmingham, Alabama, growing into 
an industrial city. 
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Biographies: 

\ good description of the troubles of two pioneer aviators is found in 
Charnley, M. V., The Boy's Life of the Wright Brothers. 

The career of Thomas A. Edison is so full of enjoyable incidents that 
you will like any of the following: eadowcroft, W. H., Boy's Life 
of Edison (rev. ed.); Simonds, W. A., Boy with Edison; Wise, 
W. E., Thomas A. Edison and His Times. 

For the story of the telephone and its inventor read, Benz, F. E., Talking 
Around the Earth. See also Holland, R. S., Historic Inventions, 
Chapter 13; or Hylander, C. J., American Inventors, Chapter 14. 

Three éxcellent books giving brief accounts of the inventors mentioned 
in this Unit are: Bachman, F. P., Great Inventors and Their In- 
ventions; Patterson, J. C. America’s Greatest Inventors; Perry, 
F. M., Four American Inventors. The four are Fulton, Whitney, 
Morse and Edison. 

A good biography of Henry Ford is Simonds, W. A., Henry Ford, Motor 
Genius. 


Other Books: 

The following books are interesting accounts of communication by wire 
and by air. 

Floherty, J. J., On the Air, radio from behind the microphone. 

Hylander, C. J., and Harding, R., Introduction to Television, what it is 
and what it may be. 

Lambert, Mrs. Clara B., Talking Wires, excellent description of how the 
telephone aids modern communication. 

Rogers, F., and Beard, A., Heels, Wheels and Wire, the whole story of 
communication well told. | 

For worth-while material on the automobile, read Lent, H. B., Wide 
Road Ahead; or Reck, F. M., Automobiles from Start to Finish. 

Aviation in peace and war is well covered in Collison, T., Flying For- 
tress; Kinert, R. C., America’s Fighting Planes in Action; and Floh- 
erty, J. J., Aviation from Shop to Sky. 

The story of the cotton textile industry is simply and clearly told in 
Brooks, E. C., The Story of Cotton; Scarborough, D., Story of Cot- 
ton; Eberle, J., Spin, Weave and Wear; and Perry, J., Cotton In- 
dustry. i 

If you wish to learn how electricity is used in modern industries, read 
Morgan, A. P., First Electrical Book for Boys; or Parker, B. M., 
Book of Electricity. , 

The story of our farming industry, its problems and products, may be 
found in McIntosh and Orr, First Problems in Agriculture; and 
Nida, W. L., Farm Animals and Farm Crops. 

Building America, Vol. I, “Men and Machines”; Vol. II, “Movies”; 
Vol. IV, “ Aviation "; Vol. VIII, * Winged America." 
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The Pageant of America, Vol. III, Chapters 2 to 11, farming; Vol. IV, 
Chapter 12, “ The Telephone "; Chapter 18, “ The Radio "; Chap- 
ter 16, “A Nation on Wheels "; Chapter 17, “ Aviation”; Vol. V, 
Chapter 1, “Home Industry”; Chapter 3, “Rise of Factories”; 
Chapter 8, “ Cotton Mills.” 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. Model Airplanes. Using the instructions given in the two books 
which are suggested below, or in other books, build a model air- 
plane and bring it in for the class to see. Collins, A. F., Aviation and 
All About It, and Gilmore, H. M., Model Planes for Beginners. 

2. Five Minute Oral Report. Prepare a five minute talk on one of the 
following topics: (a) My first airplane trip; (b) My visit to a tele- 
vision studio; (c) The story of the Wright Brothers; (d) My favor- 
ite inventor. 

8. A Radio News Broadcast. Let the class select a committee to plan 
a radio news broadcast of events which concern the latest news on 
inventions. The entire class should watch the newspaper and maga- 
zines for material; then the committee can prepare it for broadcast- 
ing. It would add to the fun if someone could borrow a microphone, 
or perhaps you have one among your school stage-properties. 

4. How Air Travel Has Grown. Show by a bar graph how air travel has 
grown since 1934. Use the following figures taken from the Ameri- 
can Yearbook, 1944, and the added totals for more recent years. 
Income from passenger fares: 1935, $12,000,000; 1936, $17,000,000; 
1937, $21,000,000; 1938, $23,000,000; 1939, $28,000,000; 1940, $43,- 
000,000; 1941, $59,000,000; 1942, $70,000,000; 1943, $79,000,000; 
1944, $116,000,000; 1945, $166,000,000. 

5. Line Graph, Growth of Air Cargo. The increase of goods carried by 
air has been tremendous, especially since 1941. Show this increase 
on a line graph based on the following figures: 1931, 394 tons; 1934, 
1,050 tons; 1936, 3,450 tons; 1938, 3,650 tons; 1940, 6,000 tons; 1941, 
9,500 tons; 1942, 20,000 tons; 1943, 26,500 tons; 1944, 33,000 tons; 
1945, 241,960 tons. 

6. What's New in Air Transport. Over a period of two or three weeks 
collect pictures, drawings, or articles on improvements in air trans- 
ln Then arrange your material neatly in an Air Transport scrap- 

7. Committee Investigation. Let a committee be appointed to find out 
more about air transportation. Compare costs, safety records, num- 
ber of passengers carried, cargoes with ship or rail, and government 
aid given air transportation. For information, use the current World 
Almanac, or American Yearbook, or send to Air Age Education Re- 
search, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., for more recent 
information. $ 
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_ Industrial Map of the United States, On a large map of the United 
States show as much about American industry as you can. For ex- 
ample, locate Slater's mill, the birthplace of Eli Whitney, the farm- 
ing country, the center of the automobile industry, the first mill to 
complete the entire process of raw cotton into cloth, and 
chief cities where Singer sewing mac are manufactured. If you 
like to draw make your map pictorial. For an example, see page 386. 
Oral Report. Prepare a five minute talk on the subject, “ Our Local 
Airport.” As part of your pre visit the airport. Before you 
go, make arrangements to “shown around, and have a number of 


the 
rent World Almanac, Index, " A ” for fi 
rot World Amen, on af passage can creased be 
tween 1900 and the most recent year. Make a bar graph showing 


year. 

You Can Write History. Anyone who wishes to take the time can 
write history. As an interesting example, write a five page history 
of one of the industries in your c 


all you can about it, report to the class: rayon, plastics, , 
motion pictures, foods. For help in finding information see Britan- 
nica Junior or Compton's Pictured E 


. Time Chart. To make clear that many other important things were 


happening in the United States while inventions were helping to 
crede large industries, prepare a time chart. Divide a large sheet of 
paper into two columns. In the left hand column place the datet 
and events given in the Unit Time Table on page 406. Add others 
of your own. In the right hand column place the dates of other im- 


. Inventions and World War II. American inventors are continually 


adding new inventions to an already long list. If your library has a 
Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, find out how to use it; then 
use it to learn of any new inventions for factory or farm which 
helped our country to fight and win World War Il. 
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CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


Everything we have comes from past labor, saving, planning, and in- 
vention. It is for us now to understand and care for and improve what our 
country has. By so doing those who follow us will benefit from our efforts, 
even as we have benefitted from those who lived before us. With this in 
mind, explain the following present conditions or things: 

. Cities with large population. 

. The great textile industry. 

. The sewing machine which makes a mother's work less burdensome. 
. The electric light. 

. The all-metal plow. 

. Flour to make bread for all. 

. International Harvester Company. 
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HOW INDUSTRY AND ‘AGRICULTURE 
BROUGHT NEW PROBLEMS 


21. How Our Government Took an Interest in Industry 
and Agriculture 


22. How Our Labor Unions Grew 


` 95. Industry Changed Our Way of Living 


21 + + + How Our Government Took 


an Interest in Industry and 
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Agriculture 


! VHEN MANUFACTURING began here before 
the War of 1812, and for about 50 years afterward, a 
new mill or factory was usually quite’ small. It was 
owned by one man who knew both his helpers and his 
customers. Our national government made no attempt 
to control business at that time because there was no 
need of it. People were getting cloth and other manu- 
factured goods at lower prices than ever before. Every 
mill or factory offered employment, which workers 
were glad to have. 

Such conditions were changed soon after the War 
Between the States, when a dozen or more small rail- 
roads united to form a big transportation system un- 
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der a single management. In the LX 
way many — een 


regarded as a necessity. 

These companies sometimes were 
monopolies because were the only 
producers of such aes - 
wanted their products to pay 
company's prices or go without. So the 
public began to complain that some 
big business companies were 
too high a price for their product. 
workers, those in labor 
unions, 
have the right to 
perity of our country 
wages and better 
as you will read in 
So arose the new problem of how 
control big business with 
the public, to the workers, and 
businessmen. For 
that problem has 
hardest faced by our 
ernment, and it is still far from 
settled. 


One reason why grew 
Nee 
not only the size of the United 


but also its abundance of 
metals, 
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be a private business in which the gov- 
ernment had no right to interfere. 
They reasoned that a man who starts 
an industry for making bricks or but- 
tons should charge whatever he thinks 
right for the product. Whether you 
buy at his price or refuse to buy is 
your own business. There is no law one 
way or the other. 

When locomotives began to haul 
passenger and freight trains from one 
place to another, railway owners took 
precisely the same stand about rail- 
way fares and freight rates. They set a 
price on their service, leaving the pub- 
lic free to accept it or to go afoot or 
hire a wagon. Not until the railroad 
became a public necessity, meaning 
that the comfort of whole communi- 
ties depended on it, did the govern- 
ment step in to protect the public from 
injustice. But railway owners con- 
tinued to think of transportation as a 
private business, and found ways to 
get around the new laws. 


Railroad methods in the early days. 
Big-businessmen were sending thou- 
sands of tons of manufactured goods to 
Our cities every day. Railroads were 
glad to have this business, on which 
they earned a profit by charging, say, 
five cents per ton for a haul of 1,000 
miles. Meanwhile, they charged the 
farmer two or three times as much per 
ton for hauling his product 100 miles. 
Was this fair? One state passed a law 
which compelled railroads within its 


borders to charge the same rates to all 


shippers, big or little; but there was 
no law which forbade railroads to pay 
big shippers money in return for their 
profitable business, So they charged 
them the same rates that the farmer 
paid, and every month returned a sum 
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of money, small or large according to 
the size pf the freight bill. This retum 
they called a “rebate.” Big business, 
therefore, still paid less than the fai 
ers for the same service. 


was used where two or more railroads 
entered a state. At first each road tried 


rates than other nearby railroads. 
effort of different companies to get the 
same business by bidding against one 
another is known as business competi: 
tion. After a while the two or th 
railroads saw the advantage of pool 
ing or combining their interests by of- 
fering the same rate. And usually the 
new rate was copied from the old rate. 
paid by the people of a place that was 
served by only one railroad. Not hav- 
ing any competition, this one road. 
could charge as much as it pleased for 
transportation. Pooling brought the 
same results, and users of the railroads 
had to pay high rates or do withou' 
railroads. 7 
A third method began well enough 
as an honor to the governor whenever. 
a railroad entered his state. This was 
to send him a pass which permitted | 
him and his family to ride free on all _ 
trains. As railroads spread over the 
country, passes were sent to members i 
of every legislature and their families; 
next, to congressmen and their fami- 
lies; then to judges, newspaper edi- 
tors, and big-businessmen and their 
families. Finally, passes were sent not | 
only to prominent politicians and their — 
families but to many of their friends. — 
So the thing became a scandal, be- - 
ing regarded as an attempt of the rail- 
roads to secure favorable laws by issu- 
ing passes as bribes. Many a road | 
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detested the custom, but felt obliged 
to supply hundreds of free passes be- 
cause politicians expected it as a right, 
and because, they said, ^ All the others 
are doing it." The Pennsylvania was 
one of the first railroads to announce 
that no more such passes would be 
issued, The example was followed by 
the New York Central and other large 
railway systems even before free 
passes of this kind were abolished by 
law. Today, free passes are given only 
to railroad employees and their fami- 


lies. 


‘The Grangers formed a society in 1867. 
The name * Grangers” is short for the 
“National Grange of the Patrons of 
Husbandry,” which needs some expla- 
nation. Grange is an old name for land 
on which grain is grown. A patron may 
mean a protector or a guardian. A hus- 
bandman. at one time meant the 
owner of a farmhouse; now it means 
simply a farmer. Husbandry is another 
name for farming. 

Largely by the effort of O. H. Kelly, 
the first granger society was formed 
in 1867 for the purpose of bringing 
local farmers and ranchmen together 
with their families to hear a lecture or 
a concert, or to join in a holiday pic- 
nic. This original purpose of having a 
good time was not forgotten when a 
grange meeting was called to consider 
how to improve farming methods, or 
how to get a reduction of high railroad 
rates, The final idea was to unite the 
farmers of every district in the Granger 
Lodge, as factory workers were else- 
' where uniting in a labor union. 

Women were admitted to the new 
society on equal terms with men, and 
within a few years hundreds of local 
granges were established, with a total 
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Free passes were once given bv the railroads to 

influential people and friends. 
of two million members. Since then 
they have spread into all our states, 
and the National Grange is a power 
which makes for better laws, not only 
for farmers but for all workers. There 
are now several other strong national 
farm societies, such as the Farm Bu- 
reau, the Farmers’ Union, the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Council, the Livestock 
Marketing Association, the Cotton 
Co-operative Association, and the Milk 
Producer's Federation. 


The Granger laws failed. Evidence of 
the power of the Grange appeared in 
Illinois in 1870, only three years after 
the society was formed. At that time 
railroads were carrying manufactured 
goods at a much lower rate than was 
charged for agricultural products. So 
farmers made little profit after paying 
the costs of sending their goods to 
markets. For example, corn for which 
a farmer received 15 cents a bushel 
sold at 70 cents in the markets of Bos- 
ton or New York or Philadelphia. Of 
this large difference, 52 cents were 
taken by the railroads and 3 cents by 
the “middleman” who bought west- 
ern grain and sold it to dealers from 
the east. 

At the demand of Illinois farmers, 
the state legislature took action. It 
passed a law which set up a commis- 
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IOWA 
Tort Madison / 


Kansas City 
MISSOURI 


Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ON A GREAT RAILROAD LINE 


In how many states does this railroad operate? National regulation of railroads became neces- 
sary when railroad lines extended into many states. 


Sion with power to compel railroads 
to charge the same rate per ton for 
transporting both farm and factory 
products. This encouraged five other 
states to appoint similar commissions 
with power over railway rates and 
methods in these states. 

These state regulations did not, how- 
ever, bring farmers the relief they 
wanted. The reason was that no state 
has any power outside its own borders. 
So long as a business is confined to one 
state it can be regulated by state laws. 
But railroads were running across the 
whole country. If railroads were to be 
regulated the job must be done by the 
national government. So the Grange 
pointed to the part of the Constitution 
[27] which says, * Congress shall have 
power to regulate commerce with for- 
eign nations, and among the several 


states." Clearly it was up to Congress 
to help the farmers. Congress an- 
swered by passing an interstate com- 
merce act. Commerce is another name 
for trade, and interstate means be- 
tween the states. / 


The Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Grover Cleveland was President when 
our government made its first notable 
attempt to regulate big business 
throughout the country. This move- 
ment began with the railroads. At the 
Presidents urging, Congress passed 
the Interstate Commerce Act in 1887. 
This highly important law says, among 
other things, that passenger and 
freight rates must be fair, or reason- 
able. Rebates, pooling, and other such 
attempts to get around equal treat- 
ment of shippers and passengers are 
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forbidden. Railroads are required to 
publish a list of rates to be offered to 
all alike. They cannot make different 
bargains with different companies. 
The railroads are required to give ad- 
vance notice of any change they want 
to make in their rates. And they must 
have the government's approval before 
they may change their rates. If any rail- 
road violates any part of this famous 
Act, its officials may be brought into 
court. If found guilty, they may be 
imprisoned or fined. 

To carry out the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, five men, at 
first, and later 11, were appointed by 
the President. They are the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, commonly known as the ICC. 
The Commission's duty is to supervise 
all methods of railroads doing business 
in more than one state. It keeps on file, 
where anybody may see them, all pas- 
senger and freight rates. The ICC may 
call a railroad to account for any 
method which may be a violation of 
the law. Every railroad must make an 
annual report to the Commission of its 
business. The Commission has the 
power to call witnesses, and in the case 
of a dispute between a railroad and a 
shipper or passenger, the Commission 
may decide which side is right. 

After a full half-century of life the 
ICC is one of the most active of the 
many federal or national commissions 
that now regulate big business of every 
kind. Its powers have been increased 
by acts of Congress, until it regulates 


_ practically all railway methods that 


concern the public. For example, you 
may think that only a rich man with 
his hired lawyers could secure better 
treatment at the hands of a great rail- 
way system. The fact is that, if you 
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Ex-President Grover Cleveland and his son at 
home in Princeton, New Jersey. 


send a protest to the ICC, it will be re- 
ceived as fairly as if it came from the 
governor of a state or the president of 
a big corporation. Moreover, your 
safety is guarded by the Commission, 
which requires the railway to inspect 
its cars frequently, and to provide 
them with heat, light, drinking water, 
and fresh air. Your pocketbook also is 
considered. Railroads sometimes offer 
reduced rates to groups of people at- 
tending conventions or fairs in distant , 
cities, and to classes from schools visit- 
ing historic places. Interstaté opera- ` 
tion of busses and trucks are likewise 
regulated by the ICC. ; 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is responsible, then, for seeing 


' that fair practices exist in the opera- 


tion of all railroad, bus, and truck 
companies which are engaged in inter- 
state trade. The ICC is responsible, 
too, for making certain that existing 
regulations are enforced. 
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'The Government Set Up Rules for Trusts 


A trust is simply one form of big 
business, and it was used to make 
American business grow bigger and 
bigger. This was done by bringing 
many small companies engaged in an 
industry under a single management. 
The purpose was to lower the cost of 
production, and to make more money 
by selling the product at the same price 
as before, or at an even lower price. 
When several small companies united, 
the owners, that is, the stockholders, 
elected a few men to conduct the com- 
bined business. These elected men 
became members of a group known as 
a board of trustees. This explains why 
the combination was called a trust. 
How the method worked may be seen 
by following the development of 
the Standard Oil Company, which 
was the first big trust formed here, in 
1882. 1 


Culver Service 


This is Col. Drake who was the owner of the 
first oil well which is pictured on page 412. 


) 


How oil was discovered. Rock oil or 
coal oil, or crude oil as we call it today, 
was made known to white men by In- 
dians who regarded it as strong medi- 
cine. That is why patent-medicine 
makers sold it for years in bottles 
labeled * Seneca Oil" as a cure for al- 
most every disease. As the label said: 
This healing balm from nature's secret 
Spring 
The bloom of health and life to man will 
bring. 


The source of this.“ balm” was at 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, where it rose 
from a hidden well and overflowed into 
Oil Creek. The method of preparing it 
for sale was to dig a hole into which 
the oil seeped. A woolen blanket ab- 
sorbed the oil, which was wrung out 
by hand into a bucket, and from the 
bucket it went into the medicine bottle. 
Another use was found for rock oil 
when someone discovered that it could 
be burned in a lamp, giving a good 
light at less cost than whale oil. This 
created demand for more rock oil. A 
man named Drake in 1859 had an idea 
that he could drive an iron pipe into 
the hidden well and pump the oil out. 
His neighbors, who clung to the blan- 
ket method, called him a lunatic; but 
he went ahead and was more lucky 
than even he expected. When his pipe 
was down about 70 feet oil began to 
flow out of it at the rate of eight bar- 
rels a day, This happened in 1859. 
That was a little well, as wells now 
go; but it was the first “oil strike” in 
our country, and made a big sensation. 
At news of it hundreds of men quit 
their jobs and hotfooted it to the Penn- 
sylvania oil fields, Here was another 
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outbreak of the same get-rich-quick 
fever which, 10 years earlier, as you 
read on page 244, had sent thousands 
of men across the continent at news of 
the “gold strike” in California. 


Story of Standard Oil. Oil, like sugar 
or gold, must be refined before it can 
be used. Refining oil means taking out 
some things that come with it from the 
ground. When oil wells increased, and 
it was found that kerosene could be 
made from the crude oil, refineries 
were quickly built in Pennsylvania, 
first, and then in other states. Soon mil- 
lions of kerosene lamps gleamed from 
home windows in the night. Here was 
a way to have better light. Electric 
lights had not yet been invented. 

It happened that several refineries 
were built in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
John D. Rockefeller was a small store- 
keeper. He was then 20 years old, and 
had saved enough from his clerk's 
salary of $3 a week to start in business 
for himself. He was determined to 
make money, and saw his chance by 
looking ahead to what the oil busi- 
ness would be when all the world was 
using kerosene. That is why he sold 
his little store and invested the pro- 
ceeds in the oil-refining industry. By 
that time oil wells were gushing in 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylva- 
nia, and the business began to boom. 

In getting oil from any well to alamp 
three different companies were en- 
gaged; one for producing, another for 
refining, a third for selling. Rocke- 
feller's idea was that time, money, and 
labor might be saved by putting the 
whole process under one management. 
His first step was to form the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio by combining his 
own refinery, which turned out 1,500 
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John D. Rockefeller became one of the 

world's richest men. He gave millions of dol- 

lars to support medical research laboratories 
and other institutions. 


barrels a day, with 20 others in the 
same city that turned out 12,000 bar- 
rals daily. Refining companies of other 
states joined these because Rockefel- 
ler's company was making big money. 

His next step was to get control of 
the oil business by persuading, or else 
forcing, several oil-producing com- 
panies to join the Standard. The usual 
method was to offer a fair price for an 
independent well or refinery. If the 
owner accepted, his business was 
added to the combined companies. If 
he refused, the Standard would under- 
sell him by offering oil at a price that 
he could not meet, or take some other 
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President, big business was in high 
favor, and was encouraged to grow 
bigger. This may explain why the 63 
trusts which operated in our country 
when McKinley took office in 1897 had 
in a few years increased to the num- 
ber of 246, or enough to control the 
price of almost every product needed 
by the American people. The Sherman 
Law was not used against the trusts 
for two reasons: the President did not 
want it used; and our country was then 
so prosperous that there was little pub- 
lic demand for it. 

The next President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, made a distinction between what 
he called good trusts and bad trusts. 
The “ good " he favored and left alone. 
The *bad" he went after, calling 
them a bad influence on our national 
life because they spent money freely 
to obtain laws favoring big business. 
His Attorney General used the Sher- 
man Antitrust Law to bring action 
against several bad trusts; but unfor- 
tunately the lawsuits were mostly lost. 

Our next President, William H. Taft, 
was a trained lawyer and judge who 
knew how the Antitrust Act could be 
used to better effect. Under his direc- 
tion a suit against the Standard Oil 
Company was pressed so strongly that 
the great combine was broken up into 
several smaller companies. Then fol- 
lowed successful actions against the 
tobacco monopoly and other powerful 
trusts, with two notable results. They 
proved that our government could con- 
trol the trusts, and they led to a wide- 
spread demand that trusts must be fur- 
ther regulated for the public good. 


Other laws control American business. 
Since the passing of the first Antitrust 
Act in 1890, Congress has passed more 


43 
antitrust laws, and other kinds of 
regulations over industry and com- 
merce have been set up. Some meat 
packers and drug manufacturers were 
selling meat and “medicines” that 
were unfit to use. So during the presi- 
dency of Theodore Roosevelt, the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act was passed by 
Congress. This law provided that food 
products of bad quality must not be of- 
fered for sale, and that any patent 
medicine which claimed to be a cure 
for this or that disease must have a 
printed label telling just what the 
medicine contained. This label en- 
abled doctors to tell at a glance 
whether a medicine might be helpful 
or harmful or wholly useless. Since 
that time this law has been strength- 
ened to protect the American people. 

The Antitrust Act of 1890 had many 
“loopholes " and lawyers hired by the 
trusts found them. The trusts were 
able to get around the law by means 
of these loopholes. When Woodrow 
Wilson became President in 1913, steps 
were taken to plug up the holes by. 
passing the Clayton Antitrust Act. One 
provision of the Clayton Act forbids 
a company to sell its products at dif- 
ferent prices to different customers. 
Another forbids the selling of a prod- 
uct at a low price to a customer, on the 
condition that he agrees not to trade 
with another company producing the 
same product. This Clayton Act has 
since been enlarged so as to benefit the 
public by keeping the trusts under 
even better control. 

One of the latest examples of govern- 
ment control was the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. It was passed by 
Congress during the presidency of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1933, The ob- 
ject of this law was to increase employ- 
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Culver Service 
The “Blue Eagle" was the symbol of the 
National Recovery Administration. 


ment and to raise prices in the hope of 
lifting us out of the Great Depression 
that began in 1929. To enforce this law 
the National Recovery Administration, 
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usually called the NRA, was formed. By 
the NRA the working hours, wages, and 
prices of every industry were placed 
under the control of the President, act- 
ing through appointed officials. These 
officials drew up “ codes " which were 
rules setting wages and prices for 
goods produced and sold. When the 
President approved the codes they 
were practically laws. Every shop or 
store or factory which accepted the 
wage and price codes of the NRA was 
given a symbol called the Blue Eagle 
to be hung in its windows. The picture 
was a queer looking bird with a cog- 
wheel in one claw and a bolt of light- 
ning in the other. Those who refused to 
accept the code and its symbols might 
be tried in the courts, and some were 
fined or put in jail. After two years the 
NRA was abolished by the Supreme 
Court, which declared that the Con- 
stitution does not give our President 
the right to make laws which business- 
men must obey. This right is given to 
Congress only. 


How Government Helps Farmers 


Through use of laborsaving ma- 
chinery, farming has in some places 
become a kind of big business, as we 
have already shown. But farming 
has never been brought under a single 
management, as some industries are 
now managed by a trust. The great 
majority of farms are still each owned 
by one man and run by the owner's 
family, with the help of a few men em- 
ployed at planting and harvesting time 
in spring and autumn. 

Long years ago the national govern- 
ment took its first steps to aid the farm- 
ers by helping them to get land. On 
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page 207 you found out how people 
got land at little cost in the old North- 
west Territory. During the War Be- 
tween the States, the Homestead Act 
was passed and, as you read on page 
209, this made it possible for farmers 
to get land for nothing but their labor. 
At the same time, Congress passed the 
Morrill Act which gave land to states 
which the states could sell With 
the money so gained, the states set 
up agricultural schools where farm- 
ers could learn better ways to till their 
land and raise their crops or improve 
their livestock. 
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THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


“ One of its principal jobs is to help the farmer, primarily in solving 
his problems of production, of marketing, of farm organization, of land 


tenure, and of land utilization.” 


farmers are: 


N 


Ww 


enrich his soil. 


be better farmers. 
ie 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Its Structure and Function 


The county agent is the link between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the farmers. Among the many ways the county agent helps 


1. He keeps farmers supplied with USDA and State Department of 
Agriculture bulletins. These keep farmers posted about new scien- 
tific developments in agriculture. 

. He helps farmers start organizations such as co-operatives so they 
can buy and sell to better advantage. 

. He helps farmers to improve their land and buildings, and to plan 
and grow new crops, including live stock. 

4. He tests the soil on individual farms and tells the farmer how to 


5. He works with boys and girls in the 4-H Clubs to show them how to 


Government help to the farmer was 
first given by the state in which he 
lived. Each of our states, thanks partly 
to the Morrill Act, has now one or more 
agricultural schools for training young 
men and women to be better farmers. 
Among the subjects taught in these 
state schools are: the latest methods 
of producing vegetables, grain, cattle, 
pigs, chickens, or milk and butter; how 
to make use of different kinds of soil 


for raising different crops; how to deal , 


with insects, some helpful, others 
harmful; and many other things that 
modern farmers must know. The good 
work done by these state schools has 
since influenced Congress to play its 
part by helping American farmers to 


increase both their food products and 
their profit. 


The Department of Agriculture was 
established in 1889. An important step 
was taken when Congress established 
the Department of Agriculture as a 
part of the national government, with 
a Secretary to rank with all others in 
the President’s cabinet. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture collects informa- 
tion from American consuls (govern- 
ment agents) in every foreign country, 
and sends out explorers in search of 
new food plants for men or animals. 
Alfalfa, millet, and a corn that will 
grow on our northern plains are ex- 
amples of many such discoveries. An- 


This radio apparatus will send high altitude 
reports to the “ weather man.” 


other of the Department's duties is to 
operate experimental stations, where 
experts may discover new or improved 
methods of raising wheat, apples, po- 
tatoes, chickens, pigs, or other prod- 
ucts. 

Whenever word comes from a fruit 
farmer that insects are destroying his 
trees, or from a rancher that mountain 
lions are killing his colts or sheep, the 
Department of Agriculture sends 
trained men to deal with the problem. 
It guards the public health by placing 
other trained men wherever meat is 
prepared for food, and still others at 
every port where ships, planes, trains, 
or trucks enter our country to see that 
no disease is brought in with foreign 
plants or animals. Also, it prohibits the 
importation of any plant or bird or 
beast or insect which may prove in- 
jurious to our native stock. If that rule 
had been earlier in force, we would 
not now have expensive problems of 
the corn borer, the gypsy moth, the elm 
beetle, the starling, the European 
sparrow, the Japanese beetle and other 
such pests. 

In addition to all this service, the 
Department publishes much useful in- 
formation in pamphlet form. If you 
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want to know how to raise anything or 
do anything that was ever raised or 
done on a farm, you can learn how by 
sending a stamp for a catalogue of 
about 1,000 publications, each dealing 
with a single problem, and sold at a 
few cents each by the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C. 


How the Weather Bureau Works. An- 
other service started by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and now carried 
on by the Department of Commerce, 
was to establish the Weather Bureau. 
There are many weather-observation 
stations in our country, some in deep 
valleys, some on lonely mountain tops, 
some on the highest buildings of our 
cities. Daily they make reports on 
temperature, humidity or amount of 
moisture in the air, clouds, winds, 
and barometer pressure. The Bureau 
reports the approach of hot waves, cold 
waves, storms, blizzards, floods, in 
what direction they are moving, and at 
what speed. 

Every morning at daybreak, weather 
permitting, airplanes rise from 27 
widely scattered stations for what is 
called the “ daily hop” to an elevation 
of 18,000 feet, or over three miles. 
These fliers are scattered from our 
northwestern “ weather eye ” in Alaska 
to our southeastern “weather eye " in 
the Virgin Islands, All these planes 
carry delicate instruments for record- 
ing weather conditions high above the 
earth. When they have spiralled down 
from the clouds to a landing, instru- 
ments are read, and reports sent by 
radio to the weatherman at Washing- 
ton. Here all records are examined, 
and compared with other records re- 
ceived from ships at sea and from 
weather stations scattered through 
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HOW THE WEATHER BUREAU SERVES THE NATION 

Do you know that our Weather Bureau has eight main divisions that 
provide special services, and that there are more than 10,000 Weather 
Bureau offices busily recording facts about the weather? ; 

There are the Airway Weather Service, the Agricultural Weather 
Service, the Forest Fire Weather Forecast Service, and the I Turricane 
and Storm Warning Service. The Climatological Service collects re- 
ports from local weather bureaus and from ships at sea to make long- 
range forecasts possible. Another division or service studies and records 
rainfall to give warning when there is danger of flood in our great river 
valleys. Still another service studies the causes of weather and climate 
to see if ways can be found to make even longer-range forecasts pos- 
sible. But the division you hear about is the General Weather Service. 
Its daily reports are printed in newspapers and broadcast over the radio. 


| It is this service which is ^ the weather man.” 


foreign countries. Small balloons are 
also used to get data at high altitudes. 
They carry instruments into the air. 
These are released and come down by 
means of small parachutes. 

The last step of the Weather Bureau 
is to forecast or tell in advance, what 
the probable weather will be for the 
next day or two in this or that part of 
our country. Any farmer who reads the 
forecast in his morning paper will not 
plant early vegetables or shear sheep 
when the Bureau forecasts a cold 
wave; nor will he mow his hay or reap 
his wheat when the forecast is stormy. 
Not if he is wise. The more he knows 
about the weather, the better he can 
plan for sowing or reaping under 
favorable conditions. In California 
fruit orchards, oil-burning heaters are 
kept ready for a sharp drop in tem- 
perature, especially when the fruit is in 
flower or in bud. It has been estimated 
that one warning from the Weather 


Bureau, saying that freezing weather 
was on its way, lighted all the burners 
at sundown and saved a crop valued at 
14 million dollars. In Florida with its 
oranges, or in Georgia and New Jer- 
sey with their peaches, many a crop of 
high value has been saved by a similar 
forecast. 

Farmers are not the only people 
benefited. When bananas are shipped 
to our markets the shipper asks for a 
weather report. He knows that a rise 
in temperature above 65 degrees will 
cause the fruit to spoil quickly, and 
that the bananas will then have to be 
thrown overboard. Grain shippers will 
not send wheat through a predicted 
rain storm to the waiting cars, be- 
cause it may gather mold in a damp 
atmosphere. Every big electric light 
company keeps an extra generator — 
which costs many million dollars — 
tuned up for work when the weather- 
man forecasts a stormy day, because 
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U.S. Weather Bureau 


Cold weather damages certain fruit crops. If warned by the weather reports, fruit growers can 
use heaters, such as are shown in this picture. 


more light will be needed in every 
store and factory. 

Captains may hold their ships in 
port when storm signals are hoisted at 
a warning from the weatherman. Pas- 
senger planes are grounded on warn- 
ing of bad weather ahead, and long 
flights are not attempted until word 
comes that conditions are favorable. 
From a small beginning, the Weather 
Bureau has steadily enlarged its serv- 
ice until it is now one of the most help- 
ful in our federal government. 


Farming during the Great Depression. 
The name "depression" is given to 
what most people call hard times. 
Mariy factories are closed; men and 
women are out of work; and money is 


hard to earn or to borrow. Though 


many books have been written on the 
subject, we still do not know why de- 
pressions come or how to prevent 
them. One apparent fact is that they 
come at fairly regular intervals, or cy- 


cles, of about 20 years. One of the 
worst in our country began in 1887, 
and was followed by lesser depressions 
in 1857, 1873, 1893, and 1921. In 1929 
began the Great Depression, the worst 
one in our history, Another fact, not so 
clear, is that a depression usually 
comes soon after a big war. A third fact 
is that depressions often affect many 
countries at the same time. 

Farmers were hard hit by the Great 
Depression because they had raised 
large amounts of food products which 
they could not sell for even half the 
cost of production. In 1933, for exam- 
ple, wheat sold at 82 cents per bushel, 
and some farmers burned wheat in 
their stoves instead of wood or coal. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was Presi- 
dent at the time, announced) a new 
policy that he called the New Deal. It 
was hoped that the New Deal would 
lead the American people back to pros- 
perity. At his urging Congress estab- 
lished the Agricultural Adjustment 
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Administration, usually called the 
AAA, Just as the NRA, of which we 
have told on page 424, was intended 
to help the small businessman, so was 
the AAA to help the farmer. 

Farmers who raised one or more of 
several important crops — cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat, corn, sugar, peanuts, 


pigs — were paid by the government. 


for raising smaller crops. For example, 
if a farmer had raised say, 10,000 bush- 
els of corn in 1933, he was asked to 
raise 15 percent less in 1934, and was 
paid for 1,500 bushels which he did not 
raise. As a result of decreased produc- 
tion it was hoped that farm prices 
would rise. : 

If a farmer had 10,000 bushels of 
corn in his corn-crib, the government 
would loan him money at the rate of 
50 cents per bushel. If the market price 
continued to be low the government 
would buy the corn at that price and 
the farmer could pay back the money 
he had borrowed. Or if the market 
price rose above 50 cents per bushel, 
the farmer could sell it whenever he 
pleased, for as much as he could get. 
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Then he could repay the government 
loan and keep everything above 50 
cents per bushel as his own profit. 

After three years of trial the AAA 
was ended by the Supreme Court, on 
the grounds that it was not permitted 
by the Constitution. A second Agricul- 
tural Act was soon passed. This new 
law seems to be in accord with the 
Constitution. By it, the government 
helps the farmer to improve and con- 
serve his land. This second AAA also 
helps to keep the prices of farm prod- 
ucts high enough to give farmers a fair 
profit. This guarantee means that, if 
the selling price of a farm product falls 
below tlie cost of production the gov- 
ernment will pay the difference. 

While the second AAA and other 
government agencies have gone far 
toward keeping the farmer's income on 
a fairly even keel, the farmer's diffi- 
culties are by no means solved. If we 
are to be a; prosperous nation, we must 
have prosperous farmers who can buy ` 
the products of our factories, Industrial 
and agricultural prosperity go hand in 
hand. 


. . CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
In a good sentence or two for each word explain the meaning of the, 


following: 

. big business 
. competition 
. commerce 

. inter-state 


gp co lo rn 


trust 

. monopoly 
. restraint 

. depression 


CID c 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS?" 


o N e 


. Big business brought a big problem. What is it? 
. What were three reasons why business grew big? 
. Why did farmers think that government regulation of railroads was 


necessary? Give at east two reasons. 
4. Who were the Grangers? Are they active in your community now? 
5. Give two ways by which the Interstate Commerce Commission reg- 


ulates trains we ride on today. 
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. What was the first American trust? Who organized it, and what 


product did it control? 


. Why did many believe that trusts should be regulated by the federal 


government? 


. In your own words, explain what the Sherman Antitrust Act said. 

. In what three ways did the NRA control American business? 

. How does the Weather Bureau aid the farmer? 

. Why was the Great Depression a serious matter for the farmer? 

. What is one way by which the national government helped the 


farmer? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. Why did the Grangers fail in their attempt to have the railroads 


regulated? 


. Was Theodore Roosevelt for or against the trusts? Explain. 
. Do you think we could cease regulation of big business by the gov- 


ernment? Why? 


. Can you explain why our factories and factory workers cannot be 


prosperous for long unless our farmers are prosperous? Can you 
explain why our farmers, in turn, cannot be prosperous unless our 


workers in city and town are prosperous? 


2? 7 + + How Our Labor Unions Grew 


lig the early days a mill or factory was 
usually owned and run by one man. 
For workers he employed men and 
women of his own community, most of 
whom he knew personally. If a worker 
thought he deserved more pay, for ex- 
ample, he could meet his employer 
face to face, and the matter in question 
was often settled by friendly discus- 
sion. Later, when many factories were 
combined in a single big business, each 
was in charge of a hired manager who 
took his orders from a board of direc- 
tors, or trustees, who had been elected 


by owners to run the combined busi- 
ness. When a worker in one of the fac- 
tories had a complaint he could not 
meet his employers face to face. The 
manager might sympathize with his 
complaint and be willing to favor it, 
but he had no authority to do so. He 
could only refer the complaint to a 
distant board of directors, who settled 
the matter among themselves. Indi- 
vidual workers soon discovered’ they 
could no longer bring complaints be- 
fore their employers, so they decided 
to band together into a union and 
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lect representatives to speak for them. 
(heir idea was that a company which 
refused to listen to one worker might 
be compelled to listen if all the workers 
voiced the same complaint. In other 
words, they acted on the old, old idea 
that “in union there is strength.” 
It was not until well after the War 
Between the States that workers suc- 
cessfully built up nation-wide unions. 


Today, labor unions are as powerful 
and well organized as are many giant 
corporations. Over the years, the 
unions and big business have fre- 
quently disagreed. Yet, organized 
labor — a general name for unions, and 
capital—a name which means the 
owner-management side of business — 
have found ways to settle many of 
their differences satisfactorily. 


National Labor Unions Have Appeared within 
the Past 75 Years 


The word capital means money in- 
voed, that is, money put into any 
bu: ness with the hope of earning a 
profit. If you save $100 and put it into 
buying a flock of chickens, or into a 
pushcart full of apples, your money is 
invested capital, and you are a capital- 
ist. In the same way a businessman 
begins a new industry by buying land 
and building a factory, by buying ma- 
chines and tools and raw material, by 
hiring workmen. He keeps enough 
money in reserve to pay their wages 
before he can earn the first dollar by 
selling his product to the public. 
Every big or little business that was 
ever started began with capital, simply 
because it could not begin without it. 

Of equal importance to the success 
of business is labor, meaning the men 
and women who do the physical work 
in the factory. They are paid regular 
wages, high or low according to the 
skill required, and their wages are the 


. largest item of expense — from 60 to 


80 percent or more — in running any 
business, The rest of the expense comes 
in getting materials into shape, in pay- 
ing-office workers, taxes, interest on 
borrowed money, and many other 


items. The stockholders are the own- 
ers of the company. They buy shares 
of the company's stock. The money 
from the sale of these shares is used 
to purchase factory buildings, machin- 
ery and other essentials to start the 
business. If at the end of a year any 
profit is left after paying all expenses, 
it goes to the stockholders as divi- 
dends. The dividends are divided 
among the stockholders according to 
the number of shares of stock each one 
holds. A stockholder who owns 100 
shares is entitled to 10 times as much 
in dividends as the one who owns 10 
shares. Of course, stockholders get no 
dividends if there are no profits. ` 

Such is the method by which busi- 
ness has been done for ages past. In 
other words, business has two main 
contributors — capital and labor, one 
as necessary as the other. Labor is en- 
titled to fair wages because business 
cannot be done without it. Capital is 
entitled to a fair profit because, if no 
profit is made, the business fails and 
the workers are out of a job. 


What is a labor union? As an example 
take the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Without machinery workers could not turn out goods. Without workers machinery would be 
idle, This picture shows steelworkers and machinery making an axle. 
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Engineers, which is one of the oldest 
in our country. It is an independent 
union, meaning that it is not connected 
with the American Federation of 
Labor or any other such combination 
of many different unions. This union 
is of wide interest because of its close 
connection with transportation, upon 
which the comfort of every city de- 
pends. It is a strong union counting 
about 90,000 active members in 1946. 

This union elects a board of gov- 
erning officials at a convention held 
every three years. Elected officers 
have authority to decide all questions 
relating to the brotherhood, and every 
member must pledge obedience to the 
official decision. The union publishes 
the Locomotive Engineer's Journal to 
keep its members informed on all mat- 
ters concerning their work. It provides 
pensions for disabled members and a 
home for the aged. It requires every 
member to carry life-and-accident in- 
surance to the amount of $1,500, at 
least, and for this purpose has estab- 
lished its own insurance company. 
From its beginning this union has in- 
sisted on the right of collective bar- 
gaining. This means that any question 
of wages or working conditions shall 
be settled by a written contract made 
between the company and chosen 
representatives of the brotherhood. 
When a contract is made, it becomes a 
duty of the union to see that it is faith- 
fully kept by both sides. 

Before becoming a member of the 
brotherhood, a man must learn his job 
by serving from four to twelve years 

` as a locomotive fireman. Out of every 
100 firemen, only six become engineers 
on passenger trains, and only 11 on 
freight trains. The rest drop out, some 
from eye-strain or nerve strain, others 
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because, as the Journal puts it, “ a cow- 
ard cannot long survive at the throttle.” 
The union is careful not only of the 
rights of its members but of their con- 
duct also. For example, one who gets 
drunk is expelled, and the company is 
notified that he is no longer a safe man 
for his job. 


Labor unions in the early days. One of 
the first unions in our country was that 
of the Philadelphia joiners, a name 
then given to carpenters, in 1724. Their 
object was, as stated in their constitu- 
tion, “ that workmen should have a fair 
recompense for their labor, and the 
owner of the shop receive the worth 
of his money.” About the same time, 
printers of that town formed another 
union and were helped by Benjamin. 
Franklin, who had learned the trade in 
Boston before he ran away to set up 
a printing shop in Philadelphia. In 
northern and middle colonies several 
other unions were formed, the cord- 
wainers being the first to organize. 
“Cordwain” was the name given to 
leather made in Cordova, Spain, and 
cordwainers were shoemakers. Prac- 
tically all early unions were “ benefit 
societies,” so called because members 
paid regular dues which were used to 
help a fellow member in case of sick- 
ness, or help his family in case of his 
death. 

Most of these benefit societies 
' changed to labor unions after factories 
appeared, and among their first de- 
mands were more pay and shorter 
hours of work. Soon after Slater 
opened the first spinning mills his best 
workers complained, in 1801, that 
hours were too long and pay too small. 
When he refused to grant their de- 
mands, they used their savings, with 
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ALL OTHER 
WORKERS 


36,000,000 
1920 


ALL OTHER 
WORKERS 


43,000,000 


1940 


money borrowed from friends, to start 
a mill which they ran successfully 
under conditions of their own making. 

Another effort of the early labor 
unions was to persuade all workers in 
the same industry to join them in deal- 
ing with employers. The effort was not 
wholly successful because many work- 
ers preferred to be independent. Some 
of the methods used to compel the un- 
willing to join in those days are still in 
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ALL OTHER 
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45,000,000 
1930 


ALL OTHER 


47 -48,000,000 


1946 


ORGANIZED AND UNORGANIZED WORKERS 


Compare the total number of people gainfully employed with the number of workers who 
belong to labor unions. What does this show about the growth of labor unions? 


use. Those who refused were called 
“scabs,” “rats,” and other such insult- 
ing names, If they went to work while 
union members were on strike, they 
passed through lines of strikers who 
hooted, jeered and flourished clubs, or 
used them. This is “ picketing.” 


Labor unions began to unite, 1869. 
Seeing that many small industries 
were combining into a single big busi- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Workers on a strike sometimes form picket lines. This helps to advertise the strike. 


ness, leaders of small labor unions fol- 
lowed the example. The first attempt 
to combine many unions was made by 
Uriah Stevens and 11 tailors, who 
formed the Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor. One of their slogans was, 
" That is the most perfect government 
in which an injury to one is the con- 
cern of all" This may indicate that 
Stevens had read a famous French 
novel called The Three Musketeers, 
telling of three guardsmen whose 
motto was, “One for all and all for 
one.” At first the Knights were a secret 
organization; meetings were opened 
with a ceremony, and members recog- 
nized each other by hand grips and 
passwords, 

Under the leadership of Terence V. 


Powderly, the secret methods were 
abolished and the Knights grew into a 
powerful organization of about 700,- 
000 members. Then it began to fade 
out, and within a few years was only a 
name. One reason for its failure was 
that its head could decide what every 
local union should do. To give one man 
such power over others is always dan- 
gerous to democracy. Under the new 
leaders too many strikes were called 
for small causes. Not only that but 
strikers were encouraged to use strong- 
arm methods; that is, to beat up work- 
ers who opposed the strike, which led 
to street fights, violence, and blood- 
shed. Another reason for failure was 
that the Knights formed a political 
party with the idea of reforming our 
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Press Association 


John L. Lewis, on the left, spoke for the min- 

ers, and Charles O'Neill represented the mine 

owners in a dispute between miners and mine 
k owners in 1946. 


government. They wanted the govern- 
ment to own all railroads, for example, 
and to abolish private ownership of 
land. This last meant that no man 
should own a farm or a store or a fac- 
tory but should pay rent for the land 
on which he made a living. 


Labor organized on a national basis. 
About the time that the Knights were 
failing, a convention of 25 small labor 
unions met in Terre Haut [Ter'ruh 
hoht], Indiana. Out of this convention 
grew a new national union which is 
still called the American Federation of 
Labor, or the A. F. of L. 

In several respects the new organ- 
ization was different from the Knights. 
First of all, the A. F. of L. was com- 
posed not of individual workers but of 
craft unions, carpenters or plumbers, 
for example. Each union was com- 
posed of skilled workers in the same 
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trade. Since then it has broadened its 
policy by including some unskilled 
unions, such as longshoremen, letter 
carriers, and garment workers. The 
A. F. of L. has also steered clear of 
politics, meaning that it has not formed 
or joined any political party. Nor does 
it want any central control, every local 
union being free to manage its own 
affairs. 

Representatives of these ^ locals” 
gather yearly in a national convention 
to decide on a labor program for the 
coming year, and to elect an executive 
council composed of the president, 
secretary, treasurer, and 15, other 
officials. The council has many duties. 
It tries to carry out every decision of 
the national convention. It decides 
whether or not to admit new unions 
to the federation. Another important 
job of the council is to bring needed 
changes in labor laws to the attention 
of legislators, and to watch for any 
legislation which affects the laboring 
man for good or ill. A monthly maga- 
zine is published for the members. A 
weekly newsletter, sent to newspapers 
and educators, tries to influence public 
opinion by presenting the labor-union 
side of every question. 

In 1985 a group of A. F. of L. unions 
decided to change their organization. 
Leaders of the A. F. of L. had always 
favored craft unions, which are joined 
only by workers of a single craft, such 
as a carpenter’s union, or a toolmak- 
er’s union. The new labor leaders led 
by John L. Lewis, wanted to form in- 
dustrial unions composed of all kinds 
of workers in the same shop or factory. 
For example, all workers in the auto- 
mobile industry, no matter what their 
special job was, formed a union of 
automobile workers. 
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The A. F. of L. suspended these op- 
posing unions and later expelled all of 
them except one. The expelled unions 
formed a new national union called 
the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, or C. I. O. Among their purposes 
were, as expressed by a convention 
held at Atlantic City in 1940: (1) To 
organize working men and women, re- 
gardless of race or color orreligion, into 
industrial unions for their own protec- 
tion; (2) To provide means whereby 
workers may make peaceable agree- 
ments with their employers concerning 
wages, hours of labor, and other mat- 
ters; (3) To obtain the passage of 
beneficial laws to promote the welfare 
of the American people, including 
greater aid for disabled or aged work- 
ers, and a national health plan whereby 
workers with small incomes may have 
proper medical care; and (4) To per- 
suade workers in all major industries 
to become members of the C. I. O. 


How the two national unions worked. 
There was trouble between the two 
unions because there were A. F. of L. 
and C. I. O. members in every large 
industry, and each wanted the sole 
right to bargain with an employer. 
Many strikes were called which had 
nothing to do with wages or complaints 
but with arguments between the two 
unions, This kind of labor strife was 
only partly settled by an Act of Con- 
gress, of which we shall tell on page 
444. 

With this disagreement between 
unions came the frequent use of two 
new methods of carrying on labor dis- 
putes. One was the sit-down strike, in 
which a few workers took possession of 
an important part of the factory, and 
stopped all work in other parts in the 
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William Green became head of the A. F. of L. 
in 1924. 

plant. In 1936, workers who were 
members of the United Automobile 
Workers Union called a sit-down strike 
against General Motors. For many 
days the strikers occupied a number of 
plants and refused to leave. At last an 
agreement was reached, allowing the 
United Automobile Workers Union to 
make agreements with General Motors 
on wages, hours of labor, and other 
matters. 

Another method was mass picketing, 
by which strikers blocked the gates of 
a factory to prevent other workers and 
even the owners from entering. The sit- 
down strike has almost disappeared, 
having been declared against the law 
by our Supreme Court. Mass picketing 
is now forbidden in some states, but 
permitted in other states so long as it 
remains peaceful. 


Story of a labor leader. The first presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. was Samuel 
Gompers, a remarkable man, who 
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Samuel Gompers led the A. F. of L, until 1924. 


spent his whole life in the effort to help 
working people, with but little thought 
for himself. He was born in the great 
city of London, England. There he 
went to work with a shoemaker 
when he was 10 because his par- 
ents were too poor to send him to 
school. They came to this country dur- 
ing the War Between the States and 
the boy was apprenticed to a cigar- 
maker to learn the craft. An apprentice 
was a boy bound by legal agreement 
to serve a skilled craftsman, such as a 
carpenter, for a term of years in return 
for being taught the trade, This old 
English and American custom died out 
many years ago, although the term 
“apprentice” is still used by some 
unions, 

Seventy-five years ago all cigars were 
made by hand, and fingers became 
so skillful that the workers could roll 
tobacco leaves into a cigar while listen- 
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ing to someone read a story or a news- 
paper. In some shops where several 
workers were employed it was the cus- 
tom to take half-hour turns, one read- 
ing while the others worked. In this 
way young Gompers learned much 
about the problems of cigarmakers and 
other wage earners, 

It was a sad change for these work- 
ers when someone invented a machine 
that turned out cigars by the hundreds. 
Skilled craftsmen must meet not only 
the competition of factories but also of 
“sweat shops,” that is, dark holes 
where poorly paid workers made 
cigars cheaply with the new machines. 
In protest against such conditions a 
strike was called in 1877, and for 
months Gompers went about the city 
collecting food and clothing for the 
strikers’ families. The strike was lost 
completely; but from it came a new 
cigarmakers union which Gompers 
organized. 

Under his leadership the members 
paid larger union dues, and set up a 
fund to care for the sick or injured. An 
employment bureau helped workers 
find jobs. A journal for the better in- 
struction of union members was issued, 
and a council of union members kept 
in touch with members of the state 
legislature, to see what could be done 
to get laws passed that would improve 
working conditions, Among the re- 
forms which Gompers urged were an 
eight-hour day for factory workers, 
prohibition of child labor, better 
schools, and a Department of Labor 
to deal with labor problems as a con- 
cern of the whole nation. It is an inter- 
esting fact that all of these reforms 
have long since become laws in our 


country. 
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Workers Slowly Drew Nearer Their Goal 


Some people seem to think that the 
chief method used by labor unions to 
get their demands is to strike. Fortu- 
nately, this is not the case. Members of 
labor unions do not want to strike be- 
cause every day of a strike means that 
much less wage to these workers. 
Many of the troubles between man- 
agement and labor are settled quietly 
by collective bargaining. Only when 
all other means fail will unions strike, 
that is quit work and if possible keep 
others from taking the places of the 
striking workers until agreement is 
reached. But we sometimes do have 
strikes. What causes them? 

American workers have always re- 
ceived higher wages than are paid in 
other countries for the same kind of 
work. But the cost of living, that is, the 
price paid for food, clothing, and other 
necessities, is also higher here than in 
most other countries, and it results 
largely from the higher wages paid. As 
big business increased, with a larger 
and larger profit to the owners, work- 
ers claimed a larger and larger share 
of the growing prosperity by demand- 
ing more pay for their work. Many 
companies have granted the demand; 
others have refused. Occasionally it 
happens that a company which cannot 
pay higher wages without going into 
debt closes its business. This throws all 
its workers out of their jobs. 

In early times the working day in a 
factory was seldom shorter than 12 
hours, from six to six o'clock, with an 
hour out at noon. That was about as 
long as a farmer worked and still works 
in the fields. It has been proved that 11 
hours of factory work in a day is bad 


not only for the worker but also for the 
factory owner. A worker who is paid, 
say, one dollar per hour may produce 
goods worth twice that amount in the 
morning, but may not produce half 
that amount when he is overtired in 
the afternoon. Working time has grad- 
ually been reduced to eight hours a 
day in some industries, and to a 40- 
hour week in some others. 

Some early factories were badly 
lighted, which injured the workers’ 
eyesight. Some were badly ventilated, 
in winter especially, and the bad air 
injured every worker's health. In some 
factories workers were crowded close 
to the machines, and were in danger of 
getting their hands or their clothing 
caught in the whirling wheels. Such 
conditions have been changed for the 
better. In some cases these changes 
came as a result of strikes. Often, how- 
ever, these improved working condi- 
tions are required by state laws, which 
were urged by organized labor. 

For years, organized Jabor has 
struggled for the right of a union to 
deal with an employer by sending 
elected representatives to him. Now 
this right is called collective bargain- 
ing, in contrast with a time when a 
worker could bargain with an em- 
ployer for himself alone. In that earlier 
day a union usually lost a strike be- 
cause there was no law which per- 
mitted workers to deal as one man with 
an employer, or even to organize for 
that purpose. At the present time the 
right of a union to organize and to 
have collective bargaining with an em- 
ployer is recognized by law in every 
part of our country. 
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Child labor laws now prevent such scenes 
as thisone. 


The main demands of organized 
labor have centered around better pay, 
shorter hours, better and safer working 
surroundings, and the right to bargain 
as a body with management. Workers 
have gained these rights over a long 
period of years. 


Examples of early strikes. As long ago 
as 1741 the City Council of Philadel- 
phia passed a local law fixing the price 
at which various articles must be sold. 
In response the printers’ union called 
a strike, saying that, if a government 
were permitted to fix the price of paper 
or any other necessity, it would go on 
to fix the wages of printers and other 
workers, 

A few years later in the same town 
and colony, the carpenters’ union went 
on strike for a very different reason, 
They were paid by the 12:hour day in 
summer, and by piece work during the 
winter, when they had sunlight for 
only seven or eight hours daily. The 
term “ piece work ” meant so much pay 
for making a chair, so much for a table, 
so much for a stairway. Their pay was 
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less in winter, and the 12-hour summer 
working day was too long. They de- 
manded a 10-hour day with the same 
pay at all seasons, and won it largely 
because most people were on their 
side. 

In some states the unions had a 
harder time because the strike was a 
new thing. It injured the ri ghts of 
others and, for that reason, called for 
punishment. So when the shoemakers' 
union of New York struck for higher 
wages in 1809, those who ordered the 
strike were arrested and brought into 
court on the charge of conspiracy. The 
word * conspiracy " meant a plot to in- : 
jure employers by stopping their busi- 
ness. With the law as it then was, the 
only honest thing a jury could do was to 
find them guilty; but jurymen showed 
their sympathy with the strikers by 
setting their fine at one dollar. Even so, 
many citizens signed a protest against 
the fine as an injustice. At present, the 
right of workers to strike is recognized 
by law, except for “ sit-down " strikes. 
In a “sit-down” strike, the strikers 
stayed in the factory or store. 


Examples of Iater strikes. Disputes be- 
tween workers and their employers 
were few before 1850. They multiplied 
after the factory system was in full 
swing. An examination of the strikes 
shows two marked trends, a “trend” 
being a tendency to go in a certain di- 
rection. One was to try the new power 
of a labor union to see what it could 
do, much as a man who buys a fast au- 
tomobile tries to see how fast it will 
go on the road, which is dangerous to 
other people. In one factory where 
smoking was prohibited as a safe- 
guard against fire, smokers went on 
strike “for the rights of man," they 
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Culver Service 


This picture shows one of the rooms in Slater's Mill. Our textile industry began here. Notice 
the exposed machinery and the bad light. 


said. In another shop, where cabinet- 
makers were called on to repair some 
fine pieces of imported furniture, the 
union workers called a strike. Their 
slogan was, * Goods sold in America 
must be made in America"; which 
quite ignored their daily habit of 
drinking India tea or Brazilian coffee 
from China cups. A list of such strikes 
would fill a page or two. 

On the other hand, wages were so 
low in some factories, or working con- 
ditions so bad, or employers so care- 
less of their workers’ comfort, that a 
union had to call a strike in self-pro- 
tection. It was the only weapon they 
could use at a time when there were 
plenty of laws to safeguard property. 
In those days there were few laws to 
safeguard the rights of workers. 

Another tendency of the labor union 
was to copy what other unions were 
doing. The number of strikes called in 
all our manufacturing towns during 


the year 1881 ran to about 70, but 
five years later there were over 500 
strikes, in the same towns, 700 the next 
year, and 1,600 the year following. In 
the year 1903 over 3,500 strikes were 
called, an average of nearly 10 strikes 
every day. It has been estimated that 
they brought loss and suffering to nine 
million innocent persons who were 
neither employers nor members of a 
labor union. 


Early laws failed to end labor troubles. 
In early days our colonial and state 
governments tried to prevent labor dis- 
putes by passing a few laws. The rea- 
son for regulation was that any pro- 
longed strife between employers and 
workers is an injury to the whole com- 
munity. The first attempt, made by the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1638, 
was intended to protect employers by 
making workmen keep their agree- 
ments, 
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During the late 1800's and early 1900's workers struggled for better working conditions. Is there 
sufficient light and ventilation in this room for these garment workers? 


At that time labor was scarce, and 
workers took advantage of the scarcity. 
When carpenters or miners or black- 
smiths were needed, an employer 
would bring them from England under 
à compact, signed by both himself and 
the workmen, which stated that the 
employer would pay all expense of the 
voyage, provide houses, and pay a cer- 
tain rate of wages for one or two or 
three years, according to agreement. 
At the end of that time the workers 
were free to do as they pleased. Many 
came gladly because wages here were 
about double what they received in 
England. After working at their trade 
for a while some would leave their em- 
ployer to take up land, hoping to make 
a better living by farming. The first 
American labor law was an effort to 
make workers keep the agreement 
which they had freely made. 


In the same colony of Massachu- 
setts, however, strict laws were passed 
for the benefit of labor by regulating 
hours of work, providing for rest peri- 
ods, and compelling employers to fur- 
nish good food. 

When factories grew in number 
after the War of 1812, employers were 
free to offer any wages or working 
hours they pleased, and workers were 
equally free to accept or reject what 
was offered. Even in the matter of child 
labor there were no laws because it 
was a general custom for children to 
help their parents. When the first 
Slater mills were opened in Pawtucket, 
for example, one man applied for work 
with his eight children; another came 
with five children, and a mother and 
father came with their only child. This 
was so because Americans then wanted 
it so, and for no other reason. 
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Can you tell what these workers are doing? Compare this picture with that on page 441. 


Helpful labor laws were passed. Since 
that time hundreds of labor laws have 
been passed, many at the urging of 
labor unions. Some laws insist that fac- 
tories be built having more heat and 
light and fresh air than in the early 
days. Nearly all our states now have 
laws to regulate the employment of 
minors, that is, persons under 21 years 
of age. It is forbidden in Connecticut, 
for example, to employ minors under 
16 in factories, stores, theaters, and 
restaurants. It is forbidden in New 
York to employ minors under 16 dur- 
ing school hours, or in factories at any 
time. Other of our states regulate what 
is still called child labor according to 
what each state thinks right with re- 
gard to working conditions in that par- 
ticular state. One method favored by 


many states is to require school attend- 
ance up to 16 years of age, leaving 
parents free to decide what is best for 
their girls and boys to do after school 
hours, Some states provide by law that 
any worker who is injured at his job 
must be cared for at his employer's ex- 
pense. 

Recognition of the part played by 
labor was given when a national De- 
partment of Labor and Commerce was 
established in 1903, during the presi- 
dency of Theodore Roosevelt. Ten 
years later this branch of our govern- 
ment became two separate depart- 
ments, one of Labor, the other of Com- 
merce. A man who had been a leader 
of the metal workers union, William 
D. Wilson, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as our first Secretary of 
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Labor. Another recognition of the im- 
portant part played by labor occurred 
when Oregon made Labor Day a state 
holiday in 1887. This. was the unex- 
pected result of a parade of labor 
unions in New York, which was in- 
tended as "a demonstration of the 
strength and spirit of organized labor." 
Other states followed the Oregon ex- 
ample, but 80 years passed before 
Labor Day was added to the list of 
countrywide holidays. 


Congress established a Labor Relations 
Board in 1955. The National Labor Re- 
lations Act, usually called the Wagner 
Act, was an attempt to regulate the 
relations between employers. and 
workers for the benefit of the workers. 
It consisted of a board of three men, 
appointed by the President. The coun- 
try was divided into 98 districts, each 
in charge of an official whose duty it 
was to oversee the relations between 
capital and labor. One reason for the 
law was that the two big labor organ- 
izations, the A. F. of L, and the C. I. O., 
often caused strikes by a dispute over 
which union should have the right to 
bargain with an employer. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, or NLRB, investigates disputes 
between employers and workers and 
protects workers in their right to form 
labor unions. It tries to prevent any 
employer from dealing unfairly with 
his workers, It is also up to-the Board 
to decide which union shall have the 
right to collective bargaining with an 
employer, that is, of making an agree- 
ment concerning wages or working 
conditions. If the C. I, O, and the A. F. 
of L. both claim this right, the Board 

‘decides the matter by an election in 
which all workers are entitled to vote. 
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Big business and labor in World 
War II. At the beginning of World 
War II the fighting part fell to our 
armed forces. The work of supplying 
whatever they needed and, at the same 
time, providing for the needs of the 
whole American people was taken by 
farmers and factory workers on the 
home front. Knowing that teamwork 
was essential to Success, our govern- 
ment establishéd a War Labor Board 
to settle labor disputes. Labor leaders 
gave a pledge that there would be no 
strikes in wartime. The great majority 
of unions kept the pledge, but a few 
broke it. 

For example, hardly was a big strike 
of miners settled to their satisfaction 
before several railway unions not only 
demanded a 30 percent increase in 
wages, but threatened to call a coun- 
trywide strike if the demand was not 
granted. Because transportation was as 
much needed as food or guns, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked that railway 
workers and unions submit their dis- 
pute to him and abide by his decision. 
All the owners and some of the unions 
agreed. Other unions refused, how- 
ever, and for the safety of the whole 
country, the President ordered the 
Army to take charge of the railroads. 
Shortly thereafter the dispute was 
settled, 

A disastrous strike was prevented, 
but the problem of strikes was so far 
from being solved that in a single war 
year,, 1943, over 8,000 were called, 
every one of which reduced the total 
war effort. On the whole, however, 
American organized labor did its part _ 
in helping to win the war. After the 
great victory had been won the Ameri- 
can people were looking forward to 
the production of many things they 
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This picture shows collective bargaining at work. The employer and union representatives are 
deciding how much workers should be paid for making these dresses. 


needed. But then, as well as hundreds 
of minor labor disputes, eight or ten 
big strikes were called or threatened 
in such important industries as auto- 
mobile, steel, electric, shipyard, trans- 
portation, meat, telegraph, and tele- 
phone. In general, these strikes came 
from a demand for higher wages in 
an effort to offset the rising cost of 
living. 

In May, 1946, for instance, a strike 
of railroad engineers and firemen 
stopped almost every train in the coun- 
try. By radio President Truman urged 
the leaders to call off the strike, chiefly 


because, as he said, it slowed our re- 
covery from the war and threatened 
the food supplies of our cities. As a 
result of the President's plea, the union 
leaders agreed to accept his recom- 
mended increase in their hourly wages. 
They promised to postpone for one 
year their demands for changes in 
working conditions. Although this 
strike was quickly ended, it em- 
phasized again the need for a better 
way to settle disputes between big 
business and big labor. This need has 
since become more clearly recog- 
ized. 
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CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 
a sentence or two for each word, explain the meaning of the fol- 


1. labor 4. collective bargaining 
2. capital 5. dividend 
3. union 6. stockholder 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


- Why did growth of big business encourage the forming of unions? 
- What is the difference between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O.? 


When was each organized? Explain why industrial unions have 
car P ) 
grown rapidly in more recent years. 


- Who was Samuel Gompers, and what did he do? 
- Strikes are usually called for one or more of four reasons. What are 


they? 


- Who were the Knights of Labor? Why did they fail to give much 


help to workers? 


. Give two examples of laws helpful to labor. 
. In what way did the National Labor Relations Board act as a pro- 


tection to workers? 


- How and when did our Labor Day holiday begin? 
. At the beginning of World War II, what pledge did labor leaders 


make? How well was it kept? 
Give an example of a recent, serious strike, How was it settled? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


- Why did workers join unions? When you have the opportunity, do 


you think you will join? 


. Which is more important to our country, capital or labor? Why? 
- Could we get along without strikes? Explain, 
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24 , + + Industry Changed Our Way of 


Living 


LL rm about 100 years ago, most of 
the American people lived on farms or 
in little villages. There were few large 
towns and cities. Today, more than 
half of our 140 million people live in 
our large towns and cities. Why did 
this shift come about? The answer is 
that industry brought people together 
to work in the mills and factories that 
grew up. And as the number of fac- 
tories increased, more workers moved 


in from the farms or came from foreign 
countries to get the jobs that offered 
higher pay than they could earn on 
farms or in Europe. Naturally, when 
large numbers of people moved into 
one place, stores appeared, schools 
were opened, and churches were built. 
In this way towns grew into large 
cities, and many little villages became 
large towns or cities. The rapid growth 
of cities has changed our way of life. 


City Growth Presents Many Problems 


Industry, as we have said, was 
largely responsible for the shift from 
country to city life. The great city of 
Detroit, once a frontier fort, shows how 
true this statement is. One hundred 
years ago there were about 20,000 peo- 
ple living in Detroit. Today there are 
about 1,600,000. Why are there 80 
times as many people living there now 
compared to 1840? The main reason is 
that there are factories for manufac- 
turing automobiles and -automobile 
parts; and factories that make many 
chemical products and drugs. It was 
just about 50 years ago that the Olds- 
mobile Company built a factory in De- 
troit. The Cadillac, Packard, and Ford 
companies soon did likewise. Ships 
carrying iron ore and steel could reach 
Detroit quickly and cheaply by way of 
the Great Lakes. Detroit was in the 
heart of the north central states, and 
Chicago — the great railroad junction 


of the mid-United States — was not far 
away. Even earlier, the first American 
factory for making drugs was built in 
Detroit. Other drug manufacturers 
soon followed. Now there are nearly 
3,000 industries in Detroit. 

Naturally, not all of the people in the 
city work in the automobile plants or 
in the other factories. Detroit’s great 
school system employs many people. 
The city police force and the fire de- 
partment have many workers, There 
are thousands of stores. The street cars 
and busses provide jobs for hundreds. 
There are theaters and other amuse- 
ment centers. You can see why, when 
large numbers of people are living in 
the same place they need the services 
of doctors, lawyers, dentists, bankers, 
teachers, city government workers of 
many kinds, store-keepers and shop- 
keepers, plumbers, shoemakers, laun- 
dries and countless other kinds of serv- 
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RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 
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Each man represents 1055 of total population 
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THE MOVEMENT FROM COUNTRY TO CITY LIFE 
Does the growth of industry account for this shift in population in our country? 


ices. All of these workers together with 
those busy in the factories explain why 
Detroit, or any other city for that mat- 
ter, has grown rapidly during the past 
100 years. 

Chicago has grown even more 
rapidly than Detroit because, in addi- 
tion to having many industries, it is 
the center of a web of transportation 
lines. Twenty-two railroads run in and 
out of Chicago. Steamship lines carry 
passengers and freight to and from 
other ports on the Great Lakes. Air 
lines, bus lines, and truck lines shuttle 


back and forth between Chicago and 
all other parts of the country. All these 
transportation lines lead in and out of 
the city because it is located near the 
center of the richest farming and in- 
dustrial region in our country. So trans- 
portation and industry have made 
Chicago the nation's second largest 
city — second only to New York City 
on the east coast. 


City life has some advantages. Because 
of its size and its wealth, any large city 
can provide opportunities that are dif- 
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` ficult if not impossible to find in the 


country. In Chicago, for example, are 
two famous orchestras which give over 
100 concerts a year. People who live in 
the country must either go to Chicago 
or get this entertainment "second- 
hand " by radio. But radio cannot bring 
the exhibits of the Shedd Aquarium or 
the Field Museum to country people 
who are interésted in natural history. 
For those who want to study art there 
are the Art Institute and the Art 
School The Public Librarys 50 
branches supply*books for thousands 
of readers. In addition to elementary 
schools there are high schools that 
provide special kinds of training as 
well as general courses. Chicago's 
great university and other colleges 
and schools prepare people for careers 
as doctors, dentists, lawyers, account- 
ants, engineers and in almost any 
other occupation that calls for ad- 
vanced training. Chicago offers plenty 
of opportunity to the “grandstand 
athlete.” There you can see the “ Mon- 
stors of the Midway” as the Chicago 
Bears football team is sometimes 
called, Two big league baseball teams 
and one major hockey team represent 
the city. And Chicago’s great stadium, 
Soldier Field, has held 100,000 people 
at football games, between major col- 
lege teams. 

Chicago tries to bring the country 
to the city dweller by providing parks. 
The Cook County Forest Preserve has 
woodland trails, picnic groves, tobog- 
gan slides, swimming pools, and golf 
courses, Several other public parks are 
scattered about the city. A famous one 
is Lincoln Park, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, 

We have used only one city by way 
of illustration, The same advantages 


may be found in greater or lesser dà, 


gree in other American cities over the N, 


country from New York City on the 
east coast to Los Angeles [lawss 
an'guh leez] on the west coast. More- 
over, during more recent years, city 
governments have made many plans 
for improving parks, playgrounds, 
highways, housing, and other features 
of city life. 


Slums are one of the city's problems. 
Crowded living quarters are perhaps 


' the city’s most difficult problem. 


Maybe you have never seen a slum. 
Many people who live in large cities 
seldom see these rows of old houses 
with their sagging doors, rickety stair- 
ways, and broken windows sometimes 
stuffed with rags. The rooms are small. 
Sunlight and fresh air cannot find their 
way in. Often a family of six or eight 
must live in one or two rooms, and 
other tenants will be crowded in above, 
below, and alongside. There is always 
too little heat in winter. Indoor bath- 
rooms do not exist. Because there is 
rarely any hot water in these old tene- 
ments they are sometimes called 
*cold water flats" These buildings 
are so ramshackle that no amount of 
scrubbing can keep them clean. People 
soon give up trying; so mice, rats, 
roaches, and other insects thrive. 

The slums of a city are a danger to 
the people who live in them and to 
other people in the city. Disease 
spreads rapidly in dirty places. As a 
result, three times as many babies die 
in the slums, as compared with babies 
born where living conditions are what 
they should be. Children who grow up 
in slums are not as strong as others; 
often they fail to do well in school or 
later, and they do not live as long as 
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Houses such as these are still fairly common in our cities, Poorly paid workers cannot afford 
to live in better houses. Compare this picture with the one opposite. 


people in other parts of the cities, and 
the life they lead is not so pleasant. 

Many people have tried to help chil- 
dren of the slums. Jacob Riis [rees], an 
immigrant from Denmark, spent most 
of his life in the United States fighting 
for parks, playgrounds, and health 
care for poor children. Jane Addams 
opened the famous Hull House in Chi- 
cago where young and old from the 
slums could get help of many kinds. 
The work of Jacob Riis and Jane 
Addams awakened others to the dan- 
gers of slum life. Parks and play- 
grounds were provided, boys and 
girls’ clubs were formed, and vacation 
camps were started, But the slum prob- 
lem is by no means solved, 


How to get rid of the slums. It is easy 
enough to ask, “ Why don’t people 
move out of the slums? " The main rea- 
son is that they cannot. People live in 


slums because they cannot afford to 
live anywhere else, City officials and 
many private organizations are trying 
to provide new housing for slum dwell- 
ers, but this is difficult to do. New 
apartments are costly to build. The 
money to build them must come from 
either the taxpayers of the city, or from 
the state and federal government, or 
from wealthy private individuals and 
organizations. Moreover, new apart- 
ments cannot be built on the same 
ground to hold exactly the same num- 
ber of people as the old slums, because 
there must be open spaces around the 
new buildings for playgrounds and 
parks. In spite of all these difficulties, 
progress is being made in what we call 
slum clearance, Two examples are the 
Landburg Homes in New York City's 
East Side, and Chatham [cha'tuhm] 
Village in Pittsburgh, During the Great 
Depression, the national government 


I his picture shows a modern apartment house that was built to provide low-cost homes for 
low-salaried workers. Notice the park and playground space. 


offered money to cities that would 
try to solve their own housing prob- 
lems. Over 200 such projects were 
started. But these were not enough. 
And during World War II conditions 
became worse because money, man- 
power, and materials were engaged 
in the big job of winning the war. 
When the war ended millions of 
new houses of all kinds were needed in 
both the city and country. How to pro- 
vide enough dwelling places is still a 
problem that must be solved by our 
city, state, and national governments. 


Crime grows in cities. It has been said 
that of every 1,000 automobiles in a 
big city, compared with an equal num- 
ber in a small town, more than three 
times as many are stolen in the city as 
in the town. This does not mean that 
city people are more likely to steal than 
are country people. But there are more 


criminals in the cities than there are in 
the country. Criminals seem to have a 
better chance to do wrong in the city, 
because there is less chance of being 
caught. There are more hide-outs in 
the cities; and criminals can more 
readily form gangs. 

The saddest thing about crime in a 
big city is that so much of it is com- 
mitted by young people who make the 
mistake of their lives by a start on the 
downhill road. What makes them 
start? One reason is that so many of 
these young people live in slums where 
they have no chance for wholesome 
play of any kind. And they are forced 
to live in slums because their parents 
are poor. Often these young folks begin 
their criminal careers by stealing some 
small thing from a counter. If they 
“can get away with it” they are likely 
to try the same thing again. They think 
stealing is an easy way to get what they 
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want. Then along comes a hardened 
criminal looking for recruits for his 
gang. The young thieves join him and 
soon learn his tricks, 

Another reason why young people 
make a wrong start is that they are 
ignorant of the many opportunities for 
a right start that any city will give 
them. Then too, they read in the news- 
papers about gangsters*or see some 
movies about them. This makes a life 
of crime seem exciting. Fortunately, 
some learn early that * crime does not 
pay " from the many organizations and 
individuals. Among these are the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Young 
Men's Hebrew Association. During 
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World War II many cities and large 
towns opened “ teen-age " night clubs 
for young people whose ages range 
from 13 to 19. Ping-pong and pool 
tables, juke boxes, and food and soft 
drinks, sold at no profit, were provided 
in these clubs where young people 
could gather. The clubs kept them 
from wandering in groups through the 
streets where they might have gotten 
into trouble. 

How to prevent young people from 
starting on criminal careers is a prob- 
lem closely connected with that of pro- 
viding better housing in our cities. As 
we have pointed out, progress is being 
made toward the solution of these two 
big problems, but there is still an enor- 
mous amount of work to be done. 


New Industries Bring More Immigrants 


Our country was first settled by im- 
migrants from the British Isles and 
western Europe. The first settlers in 
Virginia and New England were immi- 
grants. Our nation was formed by im- 
migrants and their descendants. Of 
those who came in the early days, some 
wanted to live where they could have 
freedom, as you read in Chapter 8. 
Others came because they could have 
land on which to make a better living, 

When the factories increased in 
number after the War of 1812, of which 
you read in Chapter 20, more and 
more immigrants crossed the Atlantic 
from northern and western Europe to 
find work at better wages. So rapidly 
did they come after about 1820 that 
during the next 90 years over 38 mil- 
lion foreigners were admitted, which is 
about one-third of our total population 
today. America was big. There was 
room for all who wanted to come, In 


the words of a song popular in those 
days, there was “a general invitation 
to the people of the world.” 


Immigrants came from many countries. 
Until about 50 years ago, when your 
grandparents were young married cou- 
ples, most immigrants came from 
northwestern and northern Europe — 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. But) about 1900 the source of 
this constantly flowing stream of peo- 
ple shifted to southern and southeast- 
em Europe, as people from Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, and the 
small nations of southeastern Europe 
came to the United States. Many of 
the earlier immigrants from northern 
and western Europe spoke our lan- 
guage and their ways of living were 
like our own. Later immigrants, how- 
ever, spoke little English and their 
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habits and customs were quite differ- 
ent from the earlier immigrants and 
the people in America. They came 
from countries where free government 
was unknown; where freedom of 
speech and freedom of worship were 
uncommon. Could these newer immi- 
grants learn a new language and new 
ways? In general they did. And their 
children who have grown up in the 
United States are thoroughly Ameri- 
can. 

Our country has had several “ waves 
of immigration,” a term which means 
that many people come from the same 
foreign countries at about the same 
time. After the great famine in Ireland 
in 1847, when the potato crop failed 
and thousands of people were starving, 
came a big wave of Irish, who at first 
settled in towns or cities and did such 
unskilled work as digging or laying 
railroad tracks. They were glad to have 
this hard work and did it well. A big 
wave of German immigrants appeared 
after 1850, following an attempt of the 
people of a few German states to es- 
tablish a free government. Their re- 
bellion was crushed with fearful se- 
verity, and thousands came to this 
country in search of more freedom. 
After the Homestead Act was passed 
in 1862 a wave of Danes, Swedes, and 
Norwegians came. They settled mostly 
in our mid-western states on the farm 
lands where their descendants still till 
the soil. Large waves of Italians came 
at irregular intervals, and these immi- 
grants settled mostly in our cities. 

In addition to all these waves there 
was a small but steady inflow of 
Greeks, Poles, Russians, Hungarians, 
Czechoslovaks [chek'oh sloh'vahks], 
and others from almost every country 
in the world. Waves such as these 
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poured millions of people onto Ameri- 
can shores. 


Immigrants have done much for our 
country. In return for greater freedom 
and a chance to better themselves, im- 
migrants have made a great contribu- 
tion to the American way of living. 
First of all, they supplied workers for 
our enlarging industries; but life is not 
all work, happily, and immigrants have 
helped in other ways. Italians brought 
their love of music with them, and their 
singers and orchestras have spread the 
love of music through the whole coun- 
try. Germans brought music of a dif- 
ferent kind, to please a different taste. 
In addition they brought mechanical 
skill and well-trained scientists. Danes 
and Norwegians, by using their home 
training in agriculture, have helped to 
make American farms and dairies more 
productive. Many books could not tell 
the story of all that immigrants have 
done, so let one man serve as a type. 
And since this unit deals with big in- 
dustries, let a great industrialist be our 
example. 

In 1899 a stranger named William 
S. Knudsen [nood’s’n] came here from 
Denmark, his native country. He could 
hardly speak a word of our language. 
Going to a New York shipyard he 
showed by signs that he knew how to 
work, and was given a job as a riveter. 
From his first pay he used part of the 
money to buy candy and other things 
that small folk like, In the evenings he 
sat on the steps of his boarding house, 
where he gathered children around 
him by his presents and hís good 
humor. From these happy children, 
mostly, he quickly learned. our lan- 
guage. His next job was in a machine 
shop at Buffalo, In a few years he was 
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its superintendent. When the automo- 
bile industry began to boom he turned 
to it, and rose so rapidly that in a few 
more years he was president of the 
General Motors Corporation, the larg- 
est of its kind. 

When World War II broke out in 
Europe it was known here that Amer- 
ica was in danger, and our country was 
unprepared for war. President Roose- 
velt called Knudsen to be a member of 
the National Defense Council, whose 
job was to prepare America for what- 
ever might come. With him on the 
Council were the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the head 
of a big labor union. After only two 
years of preparation he was called to 
head the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, which had the enormous job of 
organizing our many industries to pro- 
duce whatever was needed by our 
fighting men abroad and our popula- 
tion at home. That was perhaps the 
biggest job that was ever tackled by 
any board of directors in the history 
of our country, and it was superbly 
done. About it, and of his own part in 
it, Knudsen said: * Only a democracy 
gives a man the opportunity to make as 
much or as little of himself as he 
wishes." 


Immigrants also presented problems. 
So long as we had free land or cheap 
land to offer, many immigrants became 
farmers, but with the growth of in- 
dustries they flocked more and more 
into our cities. In 1940 our largest city, 
New York, had two million foreign- 
born people, about one-third of the 
total population of the city. The same 
large proportion of foreign-born peo- 
ple was found in other large cities, such 
as Chicago, Detroit, and Pittsburgh 
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and in such smaller manufacturing 
cities as Bridgeport and Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

One danger was that many of these 
immigrants were crowded into slums 
because they could not pay rent for 
better living quarters. Another dan- 
ger was that immigrants of the same 
nationality usually flocked together in 
their little *Italys " or “ Chinatowns z 
where they spoke their * home " lan- 
guage, read newspapers printed in that 
language, and lived very much as they 
had lived in the old world. For that 
reason they were slow to adopt Ameri- 
can Ways. 

The big problem was how to make 
these immigrants understand both 
their rights and their duties as citizens 
of a democracy which was unlike any- 
thing they had ever known. Most of 
the older immigrants wanted to be- 
come naturalized, that is, to be made 
American citizens with the right to 
vote in electing officials of our city, 
state, and national governments. It is 
said that one who had just been nat- 
uralized wrote to a friend in the home- 
land from which he had come: “ This 
is a wonderful country. They give you 
for nothing a vote that you can sell for 
two dollars." 

Because of such ignorance on the 
part of some immigrants, and evil do- 
ing on the part of some Americans it 
became possible to buy enough votes 
to control the election of a city mayor 
or a state governor. The problem was, 
and still is, how to make all Americans 
understand what American democracy 
means, Our free schools do that for 
children before they are old enough to 
become voters. Night schools and free 
lectures try to do the same thing for 
the foreign-born who want to become 
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American citizens, and conditions have 
` thus been much improved. 


Congress restricted immigration. In 
1882 a national law was passed forbid- 
ding the entrance of idiots, paupers, 
beggars, criminals, and all over 16 
years of age who could not read and 
write any language. That was a begin- 
ning of restriction. Almost 40 years 
later Congress passed another law 
which limited immigrants to a fraction 
of their former numbers. 

There were many reasons why de- 
mands for restriction were increased. 
Workers from foreign countries might 
throw American workers out of their 
jobs. Labor unions began to complain 
that immigration reduced wages be- 
cause foreigners were willing to work 
here for as much or as little as was 
offered them. This may have been true 
because some factory owners were 
paying the traveling expenses of im- 
migrants on condition that they would 
agree to work in the factory for low 
wages. Still others feared our de- 
mocracy would be weakened by ad- 
mitting so many immigrants who knew 
nothing about free government. Then, 
too, there was little free land left on 
which immigrants could make farms 
and produce food. 


1929 
This chart shows what the Great Depression did to wage earners' and farmers' incomes. 


1932 


Congress acted again in 1924 by 
passing a law which reduced the num- 
ber of immigrants from each country 
to a certain part or percentage called a 
quota. Under this law, the quota of im- . 
migrants admitted from any country 
was only two percent of the number 
of immigrants from that same country 
who were living here in 1890. How the 
law worked may be judged from the 
fact that Belgian immigrants were re- 
duced to 512, in comparison with the 
51,000 admitted from Germany. The 
same law excluded all persons who 
had been declared by previous laws 
to be not suitable for American citi- 
zenship — the Chinese and Japanese, 
for example. 

Under another law, still later, the 
number of immigrants was restricted 
to a total of 150,000 from all countries 
in any yéar. The quota of each nation 
was based on the number of people 
from that nation who were living here 
in 1920, instead of 1890. But this quota 
system does not apply to immigrants 
from Canada, Mexico and other Amer- 
ican republics. At the close of World 
War II, it seemed likely that Congress 
would keep the door shut against large 
numbers of immigrants when many 
displaced persons and refugees asked 
for admission to the United States. 
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: 1932 
During the Great Depression two out of every five railroad workers were out of jobs. 


Unemployment Presented Problems 


To be unemployed means, in sim- 
ple words, to be out of a job. It means 
a worker's pay checks no longer come 
in, and he must live on his savings. He 
buys only what his family needs; he 
stops buying what his family wants, 
such as a radio or a refrigerator or a 
washing machine. This in turn reacts 
on workers who produce radios or 
washing machines and throws them 
also out of a job. When a worker's sav- 
ings are all spent and he can no longer 
buy food or pay rent, his town or state 
must step in to help him until he can 
find work again: Such is the unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Any stoppage of industry causes unem- 
ployment. The word *unemploy- 
ment" was seldom spoken in earlier 
days, when the great majority of 
Americans lived, by cultivating the 
soil. There is plenty of work to be done 
on a farm at any season, and if one 
farm failed because the topsoil was 
worn out by careless methods, another 
could be started on cheap land or free 
land offered by our government. 

AII this was changed by the indus- 
tries that crowded more than half our 
people into manufacturing towns and 

,, Cities. Any factory is run only so long 
(^ asits products can be sold at a profit. 


If a time comes, as sometimes it has, 
when the products are not sold, the 
factory closes, throwing its workers 
out of a job. These workers can no 
longer make a living by taking up 
cheap land because there is no more 
cheap land that is fit for farming. Even 
if there were plenty of land it would 
not help because farming calls for skill 
in cultivating the soil, for the “ know 
how" in dealing with domestic ani- 


- mals, and many other things of which 


the industrial worker knows nothing. 

The closing of one factory usually 
results in shutting down another fac- 
tory because industries are closely 
connected, one depending on another. 
The automobile industry depends on 
the steel industry, which depends on 
the mining and textile and rubber in- 
dustries, which depend on the ma- 
chine shop and food and clothing in- 
dustries. 

As one factory after another closes, 
more and more workers are laid off, 
which results in increasing hard times 
all over the country. One of the worst 
examples was the Great Depression 
that began in 1929, of which we have 
elsewhere told. At one time over 13 
million workers were unemployed, 
while other millions were working on 
half time. 
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Brown Bros. 


In 1935, during the depths of the Great Depression, Franklin D. Roosevelt became President. 
The out-going chief executive, Herbert Hoover is shown standing on the right. 


Programs for relief and recovery were 
made. By 1933 it seemed that the Great 
Depression had hit so many people so 
hard that towns and cities could no 
longer take care of the huge number 
of jobless men and women. So Con- 
gress, following the leadership of the 
new President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
stepped in with a double-barreled pro- 
gram to help make jobs and provide 
security for American workers. 
Congress decided that it was better 
to create jobs for the unemployed than 
to give them allowances or * doles" 
as was done in some other countries. 
So the Works Progress Administration 
or WPA, was set up. Any community 
that wanted to build roads, schools, 
playgrounds, or other things that 
would belong to the people was 
helped by the WPA. The federal gov- 
ernment paid the workers and the local 
community provided the construction 


materials. This program meant that 
WPA workers would have cash to buy 
food, clothing, and other necessities in 
the local stores. The purchase of lum- 
ber, cement, and other building sup- 
plies kept men at work elsewhere 
producing these goods. The WPA gave 
work to musicians and actors, too. 
These people not only had jobs but 
they gave concerts and plays in schools 
and elsewhere. Artists on WPA pay- 
rolls decorated many of the new build- 
ings that went up during the depres- 
sion years; and writers were busied 
preparing interesting books about 
America. 

The Public Works Administration 
or PWA had the same general purpose 
as the WPA. But the PWA projects 
were bigger jobs, such as bridges, tun- 
nels, big schools, and hospitals, and 
other public buildings. New York's 
Triborough Bridge and a slum clear- 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT BECAME PRESIDENT WHEN OVER 12 
MILLION PEOPLE WERE JOBLESS 


“ The only thing we have to fear is fear itself — nameless unrcasoning 


terror . . 


. our greatest task is to put people to work." 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, first inaugural | 


address, March 4, 1933. 


“ The test of our progress is not whether we add more to the abun- 
| dance of those who have much; it is whether we provide enough for 


| those who have too little.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, second inaugural 
| address, January 20, 1937. 


ance project in Atlanta, Georgia, are 
among the many PWA projects. Pri- 
vate contractors with their own crews 
of skilled workmen did the work on 
these PWA jobs. These big projects 
called for so much equipment and ma- 
terial that factories, mines, and other 
industries put workers back on the job 
to supply PWA needs. Half of the cost 
of PWA projects was paid by the na- 
tional government. The city or state 
footed the rest of the bill By 1939 
these two agencies were no longer re- 
quired for relief purposes, but should 
need again arise for a job-making pro- 
gram, the Federal Works Agency 
stands ready to take the place of the 
WPA and the PWA. : 


Two Acts of Congress gave employ- 
ment to young people. Young people 
who were graduating from high school 
or college were hardest hit by the 
Great Depression because they were 
looking for work at a time when even 
older and more skilled workers were 
unemployed. They numbered at one 
time over four million between the 


ages of 16 and 25. The Civilian Con- 


servation Corps [kawr] or CCC, put 
many of the young men to work. 

The first CCC camp was established 
in the George Washington National 
Forest, Virginia, in 1933. The camp in 


this case was a well organized com- 


munity of about 200 young men, with 
its cooks, clerks, truck drivers, repair 
men, engineers, and manual workers. 
Each CCC member was paid $30 a 
month with food, clothing, medical 
care, and a chance to learn new skills 
all free, Of his wages he had to send 
$25 home to his family, or to someone 
else who was dependent on his help. 

In a short time CCC camps were 
established in all our states. Their 
workers planted trees, thinned out the 
underbrush, prevented forest fires by 
building firebreaks and observation 
towers, fought insect pests that were 
killing the forest, and established 
many recreation centers. That last was 
a big word for camping places where 
people on vacation could tent out and 
have a good time. In a single year over 
half a million boys and young men 
were working and learning in CCC 
camps. All this activity came to an end 
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in 1942, when every man, young or 
old, was needed in our Army or Navy 
or war industries. 1 

The National Youth Administration, 
or NYA, was established by Congress 
to give employment to young men and 
women who wanted to find work and 
independence. Two of its special pur- 
poses were to train youths who had no 
special skill in any kind of work, and 
to give part-time employment to stu- 
dents in high schools and colleges who 
wanted to help their families. More 
than a million high-school students 
were each paid $6.00 a month for 30 
hours’ work as teacher-helpers, typists, 
window washers, and assistants in the 
school libraries. Any money so earned 
was supposed to be used for textbooks, 
carfare, lunches, and whatever else 
might help parents to keep their girls 
or boys in school. Among other NYA 
projects were repairing school furni- 
ture, rebinding textbooks, improving 


playgrounds, and helping in the “gym”: 


or the nursery school. This helpful NYA 
went out of business at about the same 
time as the CCC and for the same rea- 
son, because during the war years the 
problem was not how to relieve unem- 
ployment but how to find workers, 


Insurance against want has been pro- 
vided. While Congress was busy try- 
ing to solve the problem presented by 
the Great Depression, our lawmakers 
were also attempting to insure people 
against the fear of unemployment, ill 
health, and old age, Unfortunately, the 
majority of the American people do 
not earn enough money to set aside for 
a “rainy day” when they may be out 
of work, or ill, or old, The typical fac- 
tory worker or clerk in a store or office 
in normal times earns about $25 a 
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week. He tries hard to stretch that sum 
to cover the costs of housing, food, 
clothing, and other necessities. And if 
he has a family he finds it very difficult 
to make both ends meet. That is why 
Congress passed the Social Security 
Acts of 1985 and 1939. 1 

The present Social Security Act pro- 
vides insurance for people who work 
in factories, mines, stores, and of- 
fices. Those who are covered by the 
plan pay one percent of their wages, 
and their employers pay another one 
percent. A worker who is paid $100 a 
month has one dollar deducted from 
his wage by his employer, who must 
add another dollar of his own. The two 
dollars are sent by the employer to the 
United States Treasury where the 
money is kept in a separate fund. Be- 
cause over 50 million workers and their 
employers are paying regularly into 
this fund, it is growing rapidly. It is 
managed by a Social Security Board 
made up of three members appointed 
by the President. You probably have 
seen a Social Security card. Every 
worker who pays into the fund has 
such a card. On it is his Social Security 
number which remains unchanged as 
long as he lives. The Social Security 
Board has a duplicate of the card and 
on it is kept a record of the payments 
made in:the worker’s name. 

One important provision of the Act 
enables the national government to 
help the states with their unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. If a worker 
loses his job, and cannot find another, 
his state will pay him a regular amount 
for a certain time while he is looking 


for a job. Another important part of 


the Social Security Act provides for 
payments to widows and dependent 
children, blind people, and those too 


f 
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ill to work. Probably the most import- 
ant part of the Act, however, is the 
provision for retired people — those 
who are too old to work. A married 
man of 65, who has ‘earned $100 a 
month for 10 years, may retire on a 
pension of $41.95 a month. If his wife 
is 65, she may receive a pension equal 
to half the monthly amount paid to 
her husband. If a worker dies, his 
widow receives three-fourths of what 
he would be paid if living. Dependent 
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children, too, may get payments if they 
attend school regularly and are under 
18 years of age. By these means the 
Social Security Act takes away much 
of the fear of unemployment, sickness, 
and old age that the average man and 
woman felt for countless centuries. By 
1946, for example, only 10 years after 
the first Social Security Act was 
passed, over a million workers and 
their families were already receiving 
its benefits. 


Liberty and Free Education Grew Up Together 


Men who settled the Massachusetts 


Bay Colony in 1630 believed in free . 


education for all children. They pro- 
vided it by a law which required every 
settlement of 50 families to provide an 
elementary school, and every settle- 
ment of 100 or more families to provide 
a college-preparatory school. This be- 
lief in public education, which all 
Puritan colonies held, was slow to 
spread through other colonies, or 
through our states after the nation was 
formed. Public schools are supported 
by taxes paid by all property owners, 
but at that time many people thought 
it was not right to tax one man for the 
education of another man’s children. 
As late as 1809 it was the law in some 
states, Illinois for example, that no 
man could be taxed for the support of 
schools without his consent. 

Our present system of free schools 


is based on the idea that in a democ- . 


racy like ours children must be edu- 
cated not only for their own good but 
also as a safeguard to our way of gov- 
ernment. Of the many men and women 
who have worked with that idea in 
mind, take one of the earlier and most 
Successful as an example. 


Horace Mann was a pioneer in educa- 
tion. A probable explanation of why 
Horace Mann devoted his life to public 
education may be found in his own 
early experience. As a boy he wanted 
a good education; but there was no 
school to give it to him in the little vil- 


lage of Franklin, Massachusetts. His 


parents were too poor to send him to 
one of the private schools that were 
then called academies. Sometimes, by 
working hard and going without 
enough to eat, he could attend a pri- 
vate school for a few weeks each year. 
At other times he borrowed books 
from the minister of the Franklin 
church, who taught him how to make 
the most of what he read. By his own 
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The University of Pittsburgh began in 1787 in 
this little two-story log cabin. 


effort, alone for the most part, Mann 
educated himself and became a suc- 
cessful lawyer. Then he resolved that, 
with the first chance, he would help 
others to find an easier way to educa- 
tion. 5 

His chance came when he was 
elected to represent his town in the 
state legislature. There he fought for 
the passage of a law that established 
a State Board of Education, the first of 
its kind. It had authority to superin- 
tend all public schools of the state, and 
to compel every town, big or little, to 
bring its schools up to the same state 
standard. 

There was strong opposition to this 
reform, but Mann held steadily to his 
purpose. To prove his sincerity, if 
proof were needed, he gave up a profit- 
able law practice to accept the posi- 
tion of Secretary to the State Board 
at a much smaller salary. Knowing that 
the success of any school depends 
largely on the right kind of teacher, 
he established at Lexington the first 
normal school in our country for the 
training of teachers. Under his guid- 
ance the schools of Mann's state be- 
came a model for all our states Or, as 
he said, “a mark to shoot at.” Follow- 
ing the example set by Horace Mann, 
every state and most of our large towns 
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now have a Board of Education, and 
property owners are taxed for the pur- 
pose of providing good schools and 


good teachers for all American chil- 
dren. 

Among the many pioneers of public 
education were Henry Barnard of 
Connecticut, DeWitt Clinton of New 
York, Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Calvin Wesley of North 
Carolina. Prominent among the many 
women who have brought the educa- 
tion of girls to the same level as that 
of boys were two pioneers, Mary Lyon 
and Emma Willard. The first opened 
in 1837 a school for the higher educa- 
tion of women at South Hadley, Mas- 
sachusetts, which later became Mount 
Holyoke College. Emma Willard, a 
few years later, established a similar 
academy at Troy, New York. 


Frontiersmen and factory workers 
helped education. On the western fron- 
tier, as we have told, a strong belief in 
democracy was largely the result of 
the way people then lived. 

Two conditions on this democratic 
frontier helped the cause of free pub- 
lic education. One was that all fron- 
tiersmen could vote for free schools. 
This was unlike some eastern states, 
where a man could not vote unless he 
owned a certain amount of property, 
and where the property owner could 
not be taxed for the support of schools 
unless he gave his consent. Another 
helpful thing was that our national 
government, as you will read on page 
463, gave every frontier township a 
section of public land to be used or 
sold for the support of free schools, 
and for no other purpose. 

Meanwhile, factory workers in our 
eastern states were demanding public 
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education for all children as a protec- 
tion both to the child and to democ- 
racy. For example, one state had a law 
to the effect that children would be 
admitted to a special school if their 
parents declared they were too poor to 
bear any part of the expense. No par- 
ent wanted to send his children to a 
“pauper school,” as it was called, and 
you can see why no child wanted to 
go there. Labor leaders were among 
the first to oppose this law, and to de- 
mand the same kind of school for all 
children alike. An article published in 
The Workingman’s Advocate of Sep- 
tember, 1830, declared “a system of 
equal education ” the best hope for “a 
nation of equal fellow citizens.” 


How public land was used for educa- 
tion. The old Continental Congress 
did a most helpful thing for education 
when it passed the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787. That famous American 
law said a part of the public Jand in 
any new township must be used for 
the support of free schools. After the 
nation was formed our national gov- 
emment followed this good example. 
Beginning with Ohio, in 1803, every 
new state admitted to the Union could 
use the income from one-sixteenth of 
all the public land in that state for the 
support of its schools. The total of land 
since given to all western states, 
amounting to 132 million acres, en- 
abled them to have quickly, and at 
small expense to themselves, the same 
kind of schools that an eastern state 
had slowly acquired’ by the taxation 
of its citizens. The present high school 
at Hibbing, Minnesota, stands as a 
splendid monument to one part of the 
; public land that was very well used. 

- Many of our present colleges are 
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Compar this picture of the present home of 


the University of Pittsburgh with its first 


home, shown on the opposite page. 


also the result of free gifts of public 
land. By the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
Congress gave public land to any state 
that would use it to establish “ colleges 
for the study of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts." It is often called the 
Morrill Act, to pay tribute to the 
honor of the Vermont senator who pro- 

osed it, and the colleges are called 
* Land Grant Colleges." As a result of 
this policy 70 agricultural colleges 
have been established. The state of 
Massachusetts has two such colleges; 
there is at least one in every other 
state, and one each in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

A good example of what resulted 
from the Morrill Act may be seen in the . 
State College of Agriculture at Ames, 
Iowa. About four thousand students 
study and work there. Their labora- 
tory is à farm of 125 acres with all 
kinds of buildings that together cost 
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This picture shows the inside of a ^ little red schoolhouse.” All classes sat together in the one 
room and there was only one teacher, Notice the picture on page 461. 


about ten million dollars, Some stu- 
dents learn how to produce larger 
crops of corn, wheat, oats, and soy- 
beans; others learn how to raise bet- 
ter horses, cows, sheep, and pigs. The 
college does more than prepare girls 
and boys for farm work; it encourages 
all Iowa farmers to adopt agricultural 
methods that produce more food for 
the whole country. E ; 


High schools caught up with elemen- 
tary schools. When a free high school 
. Was opened in Boston, in 1821, it was a 
big event that called for headlines in 
the newspapers. That school was for 
boys only, but it was quickly followed 
by a state law which ordered every 
town having 500 or more families to 
Provide a high school to which girls 


and boys were admitted. This high 
school and this state law are said to 
be the first of their-kind in our coun- 
try. 

Other states were so slow to follow 
the example that years passed before 
free high schools were opened in all 
the large towns of all our states. They 
were attended in 1945 by about six 
million girls and boys. In the “ first 
Boston public high school the subjects 
studied were Latin, Greek, English 
composition, declamation or public 
speaking, science, mathematics, his- 
tory, and logic. Most of these subjects 
are still studied in our high schools, but 
many more have been added in efforts 
to give boys and girls the knowledge 
and skills they must have in today's 
world. 
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This picture shows a junior high-school building that was constructed during the 1930's by the 
Public Works Administration or PWA. You may read about the PWA on page 458. 


Children are compelled to go to school. 
Some children do not want to go to 
School. But the child soon becomes a 
woman or a man who has a right to 
share in our government, and who 
owes a duty to our country as well as 
to parents. That is why the state 
stepped in to say that all children must 
go to school. Education is necessary 
for the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. i 

Some of the New England colonies 
had a law compelling children to go 
to school until they could at least read 
and write; but settlements were then 
$0 far apart that the law was hard to 
enforce, and a law that is not enforced 
is soon forgotten. The first effective 
law on school attendance was passed 


( by the Massachusetts legislature in 


1860. It ordered all children between 
eight and fourteen, years of age to at- 
tend school for at least 12 weeks every 
year. They could choose either a pub- 
lic or a private school, but they must 
go. If they refused without good ex- 
cuse, they had a visit from the town 
constable or the city policeman, who 
was the forerunner of our present 
truant officer, By 1920 every state had 
followed the Massachusetts example 
by passing a compulsory education 
law. Our national government does not 
interfere with education because the 
Constitution leaves that matter in the 
hands of the several states. In some 
eastern states children must attend 
school until they are 16 years of age; 
in some western states the age limit is 
18 years. Free education costs Ameri- 
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Why are athletics and other extra-curricula activities encouraged in today’s schools? 


can taxpayers over two billion dollars 
a year. This is a huge sum, but we 
spend much more than that amount 
yearly on luxuries, 


Education is necessary in a democracy. 
Every school has for its chief objects 
the preparation of girls and boys to 
make an honest living, and to take an 
intelligent part in running our town, 
state, and. national governments. By 
education children learn to govern 
themselves in the right way. Democ- 
racy is another name for self govern- 
ment. None knew this better than the 
men who framed the Constitution 
which set our great democracy in mo- 
tion. George Washington said: “Pro- 
mote, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge." James Madi- 
son said: * A people who mean to be 


their own governors must arm them- 
selves with the power that knowledge 
gives." Thomas Jefferson said: * Above 
all things, I hope the education of the 
common people will be attended to. 
All three became American Presidents, 
and a later one, Lincoln, said: *I view 
education as the most important thing 
Which we as a people can be engaged 
in.” All these great men were repeat- 
ing in a different way the words of 
John Eliot who, in 1690, when he gave 
all his savings of a lifetime to estab- 
lish the first free preparatory school in 
the world, said, “A country cannot 
fail if its children are educated." 

Two things that have come down to 
us greatly improved from that far-off 
day are our free schools and our de- 
mocracy. They still go together. We 
cannot have one without the other; we 
must have both. 
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| 
HOW FAST HAVE HIGH SCHOOLS GROWN? | 


In 1890 there were more than five million boys and girls of high | 
| school age in the United States but only 350,000 were in school — 
| about seven percent. Twenty years later, in 1910, about 14 percent of 
the boys and girls of high school age were in school. By 1930, more 
| than half of the boys and girls aged 14 to 17 were in school. Ten years 
later, in 1940, over 75 percent of our population aged 14 to 17 were in 
school. What do you think will happen to our high school enrollments 
during the next few years? 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


The following words appear in the chapter you have just read. Put each 
in a sentence which tells something you have learned. 


1, slums 4, quota 
2. immigrant 5. unemployed 
3. restrict 6. public education 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. What part of our population lived in cities in 1850? At present what 

part live in towns and cities? 

. Give two reasons for the shift of population from the country to the 

city. 

8. Explain the growth of Chicago and other American cities, includ- 
ing the nearest large city. 

4. What are two serious disadvantages of city life? 

5. Who was Jacob Riis, and what did he do? 

6. Give two reasons why many. foreigners migrated to the United 
States. a 

T. From where did most immigrants come before 1900? From where 
have they come in more recent years? 

8. Name three contributions which immigrants have made to our 
country. b ; , 

/9. In what way did W. S. Knudsen make a contribution to his adopted 
country? Can you name any immigrants, in or near your community, 
who made outstanding contributions? bn 

10. For what three reasons did our Congress decide to restrict immi- 
gration? 

11, How did our Congress aid those who^were unemployed? l 

12. How did the NYA aid children of unemployed parents to stay in 
school? : 1 " 

13. What are two purposes of the Social Security Act: 


bo 
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In what way did Horace Mann help to encourage free public edu- 
cation? 

Public land helped public education. How? 

Why do our states compel children to attend school? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


- Do you think the growth of large cities has been good for our coun- 
try? Why? : 
- How would you solve the problem of making good American citi- 


zens out of foreigners? 


- Would you favor stopping all immigration? Why? 


- Why do large industries make our problem of unemployment more 


serious? 


. Free schools and a free government go together. Why? 


Unit Activities 
: SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


- Unit Ten deals with problems which faced our country because of large 
industries. Here are three of them: 


i 
2. 


8. 


To what extent and how should the government control business? 
How can big business and labor maintain friendly working rela- 
tions? 

What changes in our way of living did large industries bring? What 
has been done to solve the problems which came as a result of these 
changes? 


Asa summary, give a complete answer to each of these questions. Be- 


fore you begin to write, review the Unit carefully. In your answer, use 
the facts you have learned, but also include your own ideas. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1724 A carpenter’s union organized 

1786 The first strike 

1821 First high school at Boston 

1859 Oil flowed from first well 

1869 Knights of Labor organized 

1881 American Federation of Labor organized 
1882 First trust organized 

1887 Labor Day became a state holiday in Oregon 
1890 Sherman Antitrust Act 

1924 Law greatly limiting immigration 

1929 The Great Depression began 

1933 Civilian Conservation Corps 

1935 First Social Security Act 


C. I. O. organized 


- 
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INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 
Eggleston, E., Hoosier School Boy, going to school in the days of the 
middle-western frontier. 
Haines, D. H., Team Play, school life with an emphasis on sports. 
Heyliger, W., High Benton, story of a boy's four years in high school. 


Biographies: 

For biographies of two Presidents who tried to regulate big business, 
read Harlow, A. F., Theodore Roosevelt, Strenuous American; or 
Hagedorn, H., Boy's Life of Ti heodore Roosevelt; or Moses, Belle, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Two other enjoyable biographies are Davis, R. J., Boy's Life of Grover 
Cleveland; and Charnley, M. V., Boy's Life of Herbert Hoover. 
Three interesting stories of immigrants who became great Americans 

are to be found in the following books: 

Bok, E. W., Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. 

Riis, Jacob A., Making of An American. ` 

Tappan, E. M. (ed.), Andrew Carnegie's Own Story for Boys and Girls. 
This book has suggestions for plays and debates. 

Short accounts of the men who helped American industry to grow may 
be read in Wildman, E., Famous Leaders of Industry, Vol. I and II; 
White, T. M., Famous Leaders of Industry, Vol. HI. 

For a good story of the life of Samuel Gompers, see Beard, A. E. S., Our 
Foreign Born Citizens, pp. 157-165; and Cottler, Joseph, Cham- 
pions of Democracy, pp. 205-281. 

The life and work of Horace Mann are covered briefly in Brooks, E. S., 
Historic Americans, pp- 320-334; and Cottler, Joseph, Champions 
of Democracy, pp. 41-12. 


Other Books: 

Two excellent books which give a complete story of machines and the 
changes they have brought are: Hartman, G., Machines; and 
Weaver, R. B., Industrial Society. 

The complete story of Labor Day is told in McSpadden, J. W., The 
Book of Holidays, pp. 201-211; in Olcott, F. J., Good Stories for ° 
Great Holidays, pp. 179-210. 

Maybe your town is included in this interesting book which tells why 
ten cities grew. The book is Hanna, Quillen, and Potter, Ten Com- 
munities. ; 

Information on almost any topic in Unit Ten will be found in Comp- 
ton’s, Pictured Encyclopedia; or Britannica Junior. a, 

Building America, Vol. III, “Our Farmers,” “Labor”; Vol. IV, Busi- 
ness"; Vol. VI, *We Americans *. Vol. IX, “Labor and Manage- 
ment." 
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The Pageant of America, Vol. V, Chapter 6, “ Tapping Oil Pools ”; Chap- 


ter 9, “ The Iron and Steel Industry ”; Chapter 14, * Organized La- 
bor in Industry.” 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


- A Letter to Your Congressman. Write an imaginary letter to your 
congressman in which you propose a new law for regulating busi- 
ness, or in which you oppose a law which is being considered in 
Congress, In addressing your letter, use this style: The Hon. John 
Q. Adams, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

. A Scrapbook on Industry. Select any industry, large or small, in 
your home town and prepare a scrapbook in which by short articles 
and pictures you tell the story of its origin, growth, and effect upon 
the town. 


- For Your Imagination. Imagine you were a farmer in the Middle 


West about the year 1880. Write a letter to your congressman, ex- 
plaining why he should vote for a law regulating the railroads, In 
addressing your letter, follow the style given in No. 1 above. 


- A Cartoon. Draw a cartoon which shows why the farmers fought the 


railroads, or what happens in time of depression; or how machines 
have changed our lives. 


- Report on Farm Organizations. If you live in a farming community, 


you will find it interesting to study the local farm organization, such 
as the Farm Bureau, or the National Grange, or the Farmers’ Union. 


Find out about its history, purpose, membership, and present ac- 
tivities, 


- The Greatest Captain of Industry. Prepare a five minute talk on the 


man you believe to be the one who contributed most to building 
American industry, When you have decided upon the man, use the 
books suggested above, and others you may locate yourself, as 
sources of information. Be sure to tell something of the life of the 


man, how he came to start his industry, how it grew, and why it is 
now important. 


* Written Report: My State: Its History. and Industries. Using infor- 


mation obtained from the World Almanac, World Book, and Comp- 
ons Pictured Encyclopedia, prepare a written report which shows 
how industries have developed in your state, 


- Do You Read the Newspapers? Every day, if you look, you will 


find interesting items in your daily newspaper about topics covered 
in this Unit. Set aside one week, and collect as many clippings as 
you can find. Then select the five which interest you most and re- 


port on them to the class, Be sure to explain how each is related to 
à topic discussed in the Unit. 


- A Labor Interview. Plan an interview with the president or member 


of a local union. Write out your questions in advance, and include 


= 


10. 


LI. 


18. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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some on dues, membership qualifications, union wages, and strikes. 
Bring back a report for the class. 

A Poll of Public Opinion. Make out a list of people whom you know, 
including both workers and businessmen. Ask each one this ques- 
tion: What is your opinion of labor unions? Take notes on the an- 
swers and report to the class. 

Label Collection. Many products such as bread or clothing carry 
a union label. Try to make a collection of union labels. Ask class 
members to help you. 


. Interesting Labor Laws. Write to your State Department of Labor 


for a copy of the laws which control labor in your state. Report 
some of the most important to the class. 

A Union Meeting. Select a committee to organize the class into a 
meeting of a labor union. Discuss your wages, working conditions, 
and the question of calling a strike. When both sides have been con- 
sidered, vote on the strike question. As part of the advance plan- 
ning, visit the president of a local union and request a copy of 
the union's rules and regulations. It will help you in arranging the 
meeting. 

Debate: Resolved: That It's Better to Live in the City than in the 
Country. Let the class select two speakers for each side. After 
the advantages and disadvantages of each place have been given, 
the class may vote on two questions: (1) Which side gave the best 
arguments, and (2) Which would be the better place to live? 
Local History. Make a thorough study of your own city. Include the 
following topics: population, when and how it was founded, why it 
did or did not grow, recreation opportunities, educational opportu- 
nities, and needed improvements. 

Line Graph on Immigration. Using the information which you will 
find in the current World Almanac, see Index, “ Aliens, Admitted, 
Deported, U. S.,” make a line graph which will show the number of 
immigrants coming to the United States during the years 1820, 
1850, 1880, 1910, 1914, 1924, 1980, 1944. How do you account for the 
big decrease since 1924? 

Class Survey. Make a survey of the class to see how many different 
nationalities there are. Try to find out from those whose parents 
were born abroad why their parents came to this country. 

A Bar Graph of How One City Grew. Detroit, as you have seen, was 
one of our fastest growing cities. Show this fact by means of a bar 
graph, using the following figures: 1820, 1,400; 1840, 9,000; 1860, 
45,000; 1880, 116,000; 1900, 285,000; 1920, 993,000; 1940, 1,623,000. 
For another interesting graph, perhaps you can find the figures for 
your own city or town. 

Education in My Town. You will find it is interesting to find out 
about education in your community. Include number of pupils, 
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number of schools, teachers, cost, what is taught, and improvements 
that are needed. For information read local newspapers, get a copy 
of the town or city yearly report, interview members of the Board 
of Education, or your school superintendent, or principal, and 
teachers and parents. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


. Is there in your neighborhood a gasoline station selling Standard 


Oil products? What is the story behind the development of this large 
industry? 


- What does history teach us about the ways of depressions? 
. What makes possible the growth of our present enormous indus- 


tries? 


. Why do we have Labor Day? 
. What past events help to explain the existence of big cities? 
. We now have free schools throughout the United States, What his- 


torical events helped to bring this about? 
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HOW OUR COUNTRY BECAME A 
WORLD POWER 


24. Our War with Spain Brought New Problems 


25. How We Lived with Our Neighbor Nations 


Ewing Galloway 


24 ; + » Our War with Spain Brought 
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New Problems 


ib OUR story of the frontier in Unit VI, we told 
how pioneers moved westward to the Mississippi, to 
the Rockies, and to Oregon and California, until our 
territory stretched unbroken from oceán to ocean by 
about 1850. 

For the next half century our territorial growth, ex- 
cept for Alaska, came to an end. The American people 
during these years from 1850 to 1893 busied themselves 
with their own affairs, and lived at peace with all the 
world. And then, most unexpectedly, we suddenly be- 
came a nation with new territories to be governed far 
out in the Pacific Ocean. This overseas expansion was 
the big result of the small Spanish-American War. 
This conflict was brought about by American concern | 
over the rebellion of another nation's colony. 


WAR WITH SPAIN BROUGHT NEW PROBLEMS 


Spain had been the first of the Euro- 
pean nations to set up colonies in the 
New World. Her settlements in the 
West Indies and Mexico were going 
concerns long before the first lasting 
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English settlement was established at 
Jamestown. in 1607. For 300 years, 
Spain controlled much of South and 
Central America, Mexico, our South- 
west, and California. 


Distant Islands Became American Possessions 


Spain, you will remember, lost most 
of her possessions in Latin America. 
The people in these old Spanish colo- 
nies set up their republics shortly be- 
fore the Monroe Doctrine was an- 
nounced in 1823. Only Cuba and 
Puerto Rico remained in Spanish 
hands. The Cubans made several at- 
tempts to shake off Spain's rule during 
the second half of the last century. 
Spain, however, was able to put down 
these Cuban efforts for independence. 


What caused our war with Spain? An- 
other rebellion began in Cuba in 1895. 
It caused so much suffering among 
the Cuban people that President 
Cleveland offered his service as a 
mediator. This meant that, as a friend 
of both Spain and Cuba, he would like 
to make peace between them. Cleve- 
land warned that the United States 
wanted the Spanish government and 
the Cubans to settle their difficulties. 
After all, Cuba was only a few miles 
from Florida, as the map on page 480 
shows. Constant warfare on the island 
would be like a fight in America's 
front yard. 

Asif in answer to the warning, Spain 
sent over a new general with orders 
to put an end to the Cuban rebellion. 
The man chosen was General Weyler 
[wayluhr] who introduced a new 
method of warfare, The Cuban rebels, 
as the Spanish called them, were 
Strong in one part of the island, but 


not strong enough to meet the Spanish 
army in battle. Weyler ordered the 
crops in that part destroyed, after 
which he compelled its women, chil- 
dren, and old men to live in concen- 
tration camps, where they could not 
give help to their fighting men. And 
there they died by thousands, of hun- 
ger and disease. Our newspapers pub- 
lished daily reports of their misery. 
These newspapers got some of their 
“news” from Cubans in the United 
States..No doubt some of the reports 
were true; others may have been in- 
vented. Nothing was said of the cruelty 
that some Cubans showed in their 
treatment of Spaniards. But news of 
conditions in Cuba, whether accurate 
or not, strongly influenced Americans 
against Spain, and undoubtedly paved 
the way for war. 

Another reason why we went to war 
against Spain was to protect American 
property in Cuba. American business- 
men had invested much money in the 
island. Their sugar and tobacco plan- 
tations were sometimes destroyed; 
possibly by Spaniards, perhaps by 
Cubans. In any case, American inter- 
ests demanded that our government 
protect their interests. 


4 Remember the Maine.” President 
McKinley renewed Cleveland's offer 
to mediate, that is, to serve as peace- 
maker. Again our friendly offer was 
turned down by the Spanish govern- 
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The sinking of the USS Maine helpéd to bring on our war with Spain. This vessel was vastly 
more powerful than the Monitor, shown on page 350. 


ment, which stated that we had no 
right to interfere in the rebellion of a 
colony. It was also refused by the 
Cubans because they did not want 
peace at any price short of independ- 
ence. American citizens living in 
Havana, Cuba's largest city, were now 
in danger, and to protect them the 
battleship Maine was ordered to 
Havana. At the same time a Spanish 
warship sailed for New York in an- 
swer to President McKinley’s invita- 
tion. Both nations were trying to keep 
the peace when a new actor, his name 
unknown, appeared on the scene. 
About midnight of February 15th, 
1898, while the Maine was riding at 
» anchor in Havana harbor, a frightful 
explosion sent her to the bottom with 
266 of her crew. Next Morning our 
newspapers, without waiting for an ex- 
planation, told in big headlines that 


t] 


our battleship had been * blown up" 
and our sailors “murdered” in time 
of peace. Streets filled quickly with 
men and boys who were thinking of 
war, talking of war. Then from the 
commander of the Maine, came a quiet 


word that the American people should 


* withhold judgment" that is, accuse 
no one, until the cause of the disaster 
was known beyond a doubt. 

But to this day we do not know how, 
or why, or by whom, our ship was 
destroyed. Spanish officials claimed 
that her sides were blown out as byan 
internal explosion. Other investigators 
stated that her sides were blown in by 
an explosion from beneath the water. 
Many people jumped to the conclusion 
that Spanish officials had planted and 
exploded a mine beneath the Maine. 
Then from the streets, from our 
newspapers, even from the halls of 
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This picture shows President McKinley while on a visit to San Francisco in 1896. . 


Congress rose a clamor for war, and 
Remember the Maine " was its battle 
cry. 


War was declared in 1898. Influenced 
by this clamor, President McKinley 
sent three demands to the Spanish 
government. Fighting in Cuba must 
stop at once; the concentration camps 
must be done away with; and Spain 
must give the Cubans some self-gov- 
ernment. 

Spain wanted no war with the 


United States and the first two de- 
mands were at once granted. The 
brutal Weyler was called home, and a 
more humane general was sent to re- 
place him. In answer to the third de- 
mand a promise was made that Cuba - 
would be given “as much self-govern- 
ment as is good for her.” Our ambas- 
sador sent word from Madrid that the 
Spanish government was trying to 
meet us halfway but, for some reason, 
never explained, news that the Spanish 
government had granted two of our 
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Dewey led his fleet into Manila Bay and over- 
whelmed the Spaniards. 


demands was not published; nor was 
our ambassador’s message given to the 
American people. 

Suddenly, as if impatient of delay, 
President McKinley sent a message to 
Congress, saying, among other things, 
“In the name of humanity, and in be- 
half of American interests, the warfare 
in Cuba must stop." Congress had al- 
ready passed a resolution that Cuba 
should be independent, that Spain 
must withdraw her troops, and that 
the Cubans must be left free to man- 
age their own affairs after their inde- 
pendence was won by our help. This 
act of Congress meant war, which was 
formally declared a few days later. At 
that time the American government 
and people had no thought of winning 
new territory. Our army and navy 

. fought to make Cuba free, and for no 
other object. 


Battle of Manila Bay. It had long been 
the custom of our government to keep 


a few warships, called the Asiatic fleet; 
in the Far East to protect our travelers 
and our commerce. As the break with 
Spain drew near, nine cruisers and 
gunboats that were scattered along 
the Chinese coast received orders to 
gather in the British port of Hong 
Kong and to put every ship in fighting 
trim. In command of the fleet was 
George Dewey, a naval officer who 
had served under Admiral F arragut in 
the War Between the States. 

The moment war was declared our 
Asiatic fleet sailed to seize the harbor 
of Manila. You will see on the map on 
page 480 that it is in the Philippine 
Islands about 600 miles eastward of 
Hong Kong. Since we fought only to 
free Cuba, it seemed odd that fighting 
should begin on the other side of the 
world; but there were two reasons for 
it. Our Asiatic fleet must have a har- 
bor of its own, because fighting na- 
tions may not keep their ships in the 
harbor of a neutral nation. And in 
Manila Bay were 10 Spanish warships. 
These must be put out of action for 
the protection of our merchant ships 
in the western Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, 

At daybreak of May first, Dewey's 
ships steamed past the forts that 
guarded the entrance to Manila Bay 
and opened fire on the waiting Spanish 
fleet. In a one-sided fight Spain’s poor 
fleet was utterly destroyed, with half 
its sailors killed or wounded. On our 
side not a man was hurt, and only one 
ship was “ scratched” by shell fire. An 
officer who watched the battle from a 
French cruiser reported that Ameri- 
can guns were fearfully accurate and 
destructive; while Spanish gunners 
were unable to hit anything but the 
waters of the bay. 
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The artist, Frederick Remington, accompanied the troops and drew this picture of the assault 
on the Spanish positions on San Juan Hill during the Spanish-American War. 


Manila was now ours for the taking; 
but Dewey let its forts alone until an 
American army could cross the Pacific. 
And that army did not get into action 
until three months later, after Spain 
had asked for peace. Fighting should 
have stopped then; but it went on be- 
cause someone had given orders to cut 
the cable. News of the peace was not 
received in Manila until after the 
Spanish forts were captured. 


Another Spanish fleet was destroyed. 
Meanwhile, a fleet of four armored 
cruisers and. two destroyers had left 
Spain and headed westward across 
the Atlantic. People said these ships 
would shell Boston or New York or 
other of our coast cities. The com- 
mander of that fleet, Admiral Cervera 
[sayr vay'rah] was a brave man; but 
he knew what would happen if he met 
the more powerful American fleet that 


waited and watched for his coming. 
There were no airplanes in those days. 
By keeping far from his expected 
course Cervera avoided our scout ships 
and slipped into the harbor of San- 
tiago [sahn tyah'goh], Cuba, where he 
expected to cooperate with the Span- 
ish army in holding Cuba against our 
attack. Whén our troops captured the 


heights behind Santiago, shown on the 


map on page 480, he tried to escape by 
leading his fleet out under full steam. 
In a running battle with our Atlantic 
fleet Cervera's ships were all sunk or 
run ashore to prevent sinking. Half 
his crews were killed; the other half 
were saved from drowning by Ameri- 
can sailors. 

A striking incident of this naval bat- - 
tle was the coming of our battleship 
Oregon, which had been in the harbor 
of San Francisco when war was de- 
clared. In answer to orders she made 
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This map shows where we fought the brief war with Spain in and near Cuba. Where, on the 
other side of the world, did American and Spanish forces come into conflict? 


the 14,000 mile run down the Pacific 
coast’ and up the Atlantic, stopping 
here or there to fill her coal bunkers, 
and then away again under forced 
draft. This Voyage took the Oregon 
around South America. There was no 
Panama Canal in those days. She 
joined our fleet off Santiago to play her 
part in the battle that put an end to 
Spanish power in the New World. 


Two land campaigns were fought, 
After much delay and confusion, about 
15,000 American soldiers were sent to 
Cuba. They were all from our regular 
army except one regiment of volun- 
teer cavalry, nicknamed the * Rough 
Riders." Their hardest fights were at 
» El Caney [el kah'nay] and San Juan 
[sahn hwahn] which they won against 
odds. They were waiting for reinforce- 
ments to take Santiago when the Span- 
ish fleet left the harbor, as we have 


told. Then the American flect steamed 
in and the Spanish army surrendered. 
Another American army of 10,000 men 
was sent to Puerto Rico, which was 
given up by the Spanish governor 
without a fight. 

Her fleets being now destroyed, her 
army surrendered, her colonies lost, 
Spain asked for our terms of peace. It 
was all that was left for her to do. She 
had entered the war unwillingly, with 
very little hope of victory. Her defeat 
on land and sea was accomplished in 
90 days. N 


A peace treaty was signed. At the peace 
table Spanish commissioners agreed to 
surrender Cuba and Puerto Rico with- 
out a protest; but they objected when 
our commissioners demanded that the 
Philippines also be given up. They had 
good reason for their objection be- 
cause Manila had been taken by our 
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army after an armistice had been de- 
clared, but before news of it had 
crossed the Pacific. Spain's objection 
was echoed by a large part of the 
American people, who saw no reason 
why we should hold a far-eastern 
colony. 

By this time President McKinley and 
his advisers in Congress had changed 
their idea of the war. They had begun 
with the intention of freeing Cuba; 
now they were saying that it would be 
a good thing for the United States to 
have harbors and naval bases far out 
on both oceans. They had their way, 


and Spain was forced to give up the 
Philippines in return for a payment of 
20 million dollars. Other leaders in 
Congress said that we had no need of 
the Philippines, and that our govern- 
ment was never intended to include 
foreign races on the other side of the 
world. So strong was their objection 
that our Senate, which must by a two- 
thirds majority approve or ratify every 
treaty [63], was for a long time di- 
vided. The treaty which left us with a 
difficult Philippine problem on our 
hands was finally approved by a mar- 
gin of one vote. 


Results of the Spanish-American War 


War never leaves a people as it 
found them. When a problem is set- 
tled in the wrong way, that is, by fight- 
ing, it always raises other and more 
difficult problems. Nobody expected 
that the United States would become 
the owner of new possessions in the 
Far East. No one expected that the 
Filipinos would fight & long but hope- 
less war against their new ruler, the 
United States. 


Rebellion broke out in the Philippines. 
Filipinos, like every other people, 


wanted to govern themselves. That is. 


why they objected to American control 
and fought us for their independence 
about 50 years ago. Led by a native 
named Aguinaldo [ah gee nahl'doh] 
they had taken up arms against Spain 
in 1895, and were most active in 
Luzon, largest of the Philippine 
Islands, with its capital at Manila. 
When our fleet took Manila Bay in 
1898, Aguinaldo offered himself as our 
ally in the war. Dewey furnished him 


with arms and military supplies taken 
from the Spaniards, and his little army 
of Filipinos helped our troops capture 
the Spanish forts at Manila. Even be- 
fore Spain passed the Philippines over 
to the United States at the peace table, 
Aguinaldo demanded that the islands 
be made an independent nation with 
himself as ruler, He claimed that 
Dewey had so promised him. Dewey 
had no authority to make such a prom- 
ise, and there is no evidence that he did 
make it; but Aguinaldo’s followers be- 
lieved it, and were as ready to fight the 
United States as they had previously 
been to fight Spain. 

So it happened that, when Ameri- 
can troops took control of the islands, 
Aguinaldo organized a Filipino gov- 
ernment, and its first act was to de- 
clare war on the United States. One 
battle was fought near Manila, but 
the Filipinos had no chance of win- 
ning against American troops. Then 
the rebels broke up into small bands, 
which struck here or there and escaped 
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This is the way the lobby of the modern Manila Hotel, located in the capital city of the Philippine 
Islands, looked in the years before the outbreak of World War II. 


to the mountains or jungle before they 
could be rounded up. For over two 
years this warfare was as ugly and as 
savage a business as any Indian war 
of colonial days. Aguinaldo was finally 
captured, and after a few more months 
of fighting his followers submitted to 
American rule. How we helped the 
Filipinos, and how they proved their 
friendship for America will be told a 
little later. 


Cuba became a free nation. After the 
Spanish defeat our army occupied the 
island about three years, until the 
Cubans recovered from their losses 
and had set up their own government, 
President McKinley appointed Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood to govern the 
island, which had been misruled and 
plundered ever since the day of Co- 


lumbus. Under Wood's wise manage- 
ment schools were opened, roads built, 
plantations made safe, and towns 
cleansed of the dirt which had bred 
disease for ages past. In three years 
more was done to help the Cuban peo- 
ple than had been done by Spanish 
officials in as many centuries. Then our 
troops were withdrawn, leaving the 
Cubans to their own government, un- 
der their first elected president. Two 
naval stations, which are still under 
our Flag, were the only reward asked 
or given for our work of making Cuba 
a free republic. Our government made 
clear to Cuba, however, that we would 
step into Cuba's political affairs should 
disorder break out. 

Perhaps the bravest thing done in 
Cuba during the war, or after, is no 
part of the military story. One of the 
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worst diseases of the island was yellow . 


fever, which killed thousands of peo- 
ple every year. No one knew how to 
prevent or cure it. A great French 
physician named Pasteur [pahs tuhr'] 


had proved that yellow fever isa germ 
disease, meaning that if results from a 


tiny microscopic thing which lives and 
multiplies by the million. No one 
knew anything more. It was thought 
that a certain kind of mosquito might 
spread the disease by biting a sufferer 
and flying off with some of the germs. 
If so, the next person bitten by that 
mosquito would shortly be sick with 
yellow fever. 

There was only one way to prove 
the theory, and a young physician, Dr. 
Jesse Lazear [la zeer'], offered himself 
for the test, He exposed his arm to a 
mosquito which was known to have 
bitten a yellow fever patient, and a 
few days later he was dead of the same 
disease. Gladly he died, thinking that 
by his death he had won life for others. 
Another hero of the war was Dr. Wal- 
ter Reed, an army medical officer. 
Under his direction Cuban officials 
learned, first, how to protect the sick- 
room by screening its windows, and 
then how to kill off the germ-carrying 
mosquitoes by destroying their breed- 
ing places. Since then yellow fever, 
once the most dreaded of diseases, has 
almost disappeared from the West 
Indies. 


The Panama Canal was a result of the 
War. Smallest of our distant terri- 
tories, but highly useful, is a strip of 
land, about 10 miles wide by 50, 
miles long, extending from Colon 
on the Atlantic to Panama on the 
Pacific coast. Through this Canal 
Zone, as it is called, runs the great 
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* Teddy" Roosevelt led the famous “Rough 
Riders.” Here he is shown at his favorite sport. 


waterway which permits a ship to 
pass quickly from ocean to ocean. 
+Our government had two reasons 
for undertaking the job of building a 
canal— even after three European 
nations had tried and failed. In time 
of peace a canal would greatly help 
our commerce by saving time, mile- 
age, and expense in shipping goods 
from one side of our country to the 
other. And in time of war it would add 
to our national safety by enabling our 
Atlantic and. Pacific warships to join 
forces at short notice. 

The need of quick union by means 


f'a canal had been made plain in: 


1898, when our battleship Oregon 
took 71 days to make the long voyage 
around South America to take part in 
the war against Spain. All our naval 
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Such a picture of President Theodore Roose- 
velt was a familiar sight 40 years ago. 


officers asked, * What would happen 
if a much stronger power than Spain 
should send its battle fleet across the 
Atlantic? 


We got the right to build a canal. 
Theodore Roosevelt was President 
when Congress voted to build a canal. 
That was only the first step. No other 
could be taken until three big obsta- 
cles had been pushed aside. 

First of all, Great Britain had long 
wanted a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, This waterway would be al- 
most as valuable to her world-wide 
empire as to the United States, A 
treaty had been made in 1850 which 
provided that any such canal would 
be built and controlled jointly by 
Great Britain and the United States, 
This obstacle was overcome when the 
British government, which had been 
friendly during the Spanish-American 
War, agreed to a new treaty permit- 


ting the United States to build a canal 
and hold it as a national Possession, 
The next obstacle was the rights of 
a French construction company. This 
company had secured rights from 
Colombia, a Latin-American nation, 
which owned the land, and had spent 
several years in starting what was 
called * the big ditch." Work was now 
at a standstill because company funds 
were gone and tropical diseases had 
killed off many workers. This obstacle 
was overcome when Congress, at the 
urging of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, paid the French company 40 mil- 
lion dollars for its construction rights. 
The third obstacle was Colombia. 
At that time Panama was not an in- 
dependent nation. It was a part of the 
Republic of Colombia. A treaty had 
been made with Colombia which gave 
us the needed strip of land in Panama 
for 10 million dollars. Then, most un- 
expectedly, Colombian senators de- 
clared this treaty to be unfair to Co- 


lombia. They claimed we had paid the ` 


French company too much and had 
offered Colombia too little. The land 
itself was of small value, being use- 
less jungle for the most part; but it was 
the best place for a canal. So the Co- 
lombian senators demanded that we 
pay them more than the 10 million 
dollars for it. They decided to hold out 
until we raised our offer. 

These objectors were waiting for 
another bid when a rebellion broke 
out in the province of Panama, which 
was then a part of Colombia. Marines 
from a United States warship pre- 
vented the Colombian government 
from sending troops to deal with the 
rebels. Without a fight the people of 
Panama proclaimed the Republic of 
Panama, and its independence was 
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guaranteed by the United States gov- 
ernment, This meant that Colombia 
could not hope to regain what she had 
lost. Then a treaty was hastily made 
with the new republic, which gave us 
the Canal Zone at the original price, 
plus a yearly rental of $250,000. 

This act of our government made an 
enemy of Colombia, naturally, and 
caused other small American repub- 
lics to regard the United States with 
suspicion, In our country, likewise, 
many felt that our government had 
dealt unjustly with Colombia. During 
next few years the matter came up 
several times in Congress; but nothing 
was done until 1921, when Warren G. 
Harding was President. Then a new 
treaty was made, giving Colombia 
$25,000,000 as a kind of payment for 
her lost province. 


Building the Canal. You may know 
What a big job the Panama Canal was 
if you remember only a few details. 
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are shown here? 


Because one stretch of it is nearly 100 
feet above the sea, huge locks were 
needed to raise or lower ships from 
one level to another. At one place a 
mountain was removed to let the 
waters through. At another place 
something like a range of hills was 
built to form a lake which would hold 
the spring floods of two large rivers. 
This enormous job, begun in 1906, was 
pushed through by our government 
under Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilson until the first ship passed from 
sea to sea in 1914. About 35,000 work- 
men were daily employed during the 
eight years; the cost was about 380 
million dollars. 

First place among the heroes of the 
Panama Canal should be given to a 
group of medical men, headed by Colo- 
nel Gorgas [ghor'gahs], an army sur- 
geon. They were sent ahead with or- 
ders to make the Canal Zone a place 
where men could work without fear of 
yellow fever and other tropical dis- 
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eases. So well did they succeed that the 
Canal Zone, once a place of sickness 
and death, might now be advertised 
as a health resort. 

Next on the list is Colonel Goethals 
[goh'th'lz] who, with army engineers, 
did what many thought impossible by 
overcoming every obstacle of jungle, 
or sliding mountainside, or rush of 
rivers in flood. Among other heroes, 
seldom mentioned, are the unnamed 
men who invented steam shovels and 
steam dredges. Without these power- 
ful machines the canal could hardly 
have been dug. Nor should we forget 
the army of laborers who gave their 
strength, and some their lives, to do 
a thing worth doing. It was grinding, 
heartbreaking work. Sometimes a 
landslide would fill up a carefully dug 
cut through the steep hills. The work- 
men would have to do their job over 
again, 

The importance of the canal may 
be judged from the fact that over 2,000 
ships passed through it within a 
year of its opening. In 1936 the canal 
was used by 5,382 ships, not counting 
war vessels, During World War II the 
canal repaid all it cost and more, by 
helping us to defeat Japan and regain 
the Philippines, In four years it gave 
quick passage to nearly 14,000 of our 
warships and supply vessels, and to 
over 10,000 additional ships of friendly 
nations, 


We control the Caribbean Sea. A 
glance at any map of the Caribbean 
shows a kind of immense funnel into 
which thousands of ships are drawn, 
all heading for our Panama Canal — 
the short cut from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The canal is strongly fortified; 
but fortifications are not enough. Be- 


» 


cause the waterway might be de. 
stroyed by naval guns or by bombs 
dropped by airplanes, we need outly- 
ing naval bases to prevent a fleet from 
getting within striking distance, In 
other words, for our own protection, 
we must control every entrance to the 
Caribbean Sea. 

Puerto Rico, taken from Spain, is 
one base from which an approach to 
the canal can be guarded. This fine 
island is now a possession of the 
United States. Its people are self-gov- 
erning to the extent that their laws are 
made by a legislature elected by 
Puerto Rican men ànd women. At the 
head of the government'is a governor 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, Some of the Puerto 
Ricans want complete independence; 
others are well content with American 
rule. In our country, likewise, opinion 
is divided. Whether Puerto Rico shall 
become a territory as are Hawaii and 
Alaska, or a state, or be left to its own 
people is a problem which has not yet 
been answered. 

Farther out in the Caribbean are 
the Virgin Islands, three of which were 
taken from Spain by the peace treaty. 
Our other islands in this group we 
purchased from Denmark in 1917. 
One of these, St. Thomas, is the only 
good naval base in the whole region. 
A naval base should have a good har- 
bor protected by forts and stocked 
with supplies needed by ships when 
they are far from home waters. In the 
hands of a strong European power St. 
Thomas might be used as a base from 
which to strike at our Canal or our 
coast cities. 

This danger was long ago foreseen 
by Secretary Seward, also the hero of 
the Alaska purchase, which we shall 
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read about on page 488. Soon after our 
War Between the States he made a 
treaty by which Denmark agreed to 
sell her three islands for ]0 million 
dollars. Natives of the islands had 
given their consent beforehand, but 
the treaty was blocked when our Sen- 
ate refused to ratify it. Nearly a half 
century later, just before the United 
States was drawn into World War I 
our government hastily bought the 
islands for 25 million dollars without 
consulting the natives. The only rea- 
son for such haste, or such a price, was 
that the harbor of St. Thomas could 
not safely be left to Germany or any 
other strong power that might buy or 
seize it. 

Thanks to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands, together with two naval 
bases granted by the Cuban Republic, 
the United States had a line of de- 
fenses stretched across the entrance 
to the Panama Canal before World 
War II began. Since that time, more 
bases have been added, and plans 
have been made for a canal through 
Nicaragua [nee kah rah'gwah]. 


The United States became a world 
power. The most unexpected result of 
the Spanish-American War was that 
it raised our country to the rank of a 
great world power. Since a world 
power is hard to describe, think of it 
as a nation which takes possession of 
places far from its homeland, ruling 
its own people in one way and the 
people of distant lands in perhaps a 
different way. Spain, for example, was 
the greatest world power when Amer- 
ica was discovered. She took posses- 
sion of large parts of the New World, 
and tried to improve the natives by 
teaching them the Spanish’ way of liv- 


ing. When at last the United States 
became a world power, it had first of 
all to change its foreign policy, mean- 
ing its main purpose in dealing with 
other world powers. How great the 
change was may be suggested by the 
following review of American history. 
For a century after our nation was 
formed it followed the advice of 
Washington in avoiding the quarrels 
of foreign nations, who were con- 
stantly seizing territory in distant 
of the world. The same advice 
was echoed by the Monroe Doctrine 
in 1823, which announced that Old 
World nations must not interfere with 
affairs on the American continent, and 
that the United States would not in- 
terfere with their affairs. Plainly 
stated, our foreign policy was, " Let 
us alone, and we will let you alone.” 
This old policy was changed in 
1898, when we helped Cuba gain her 
freedom and took Puerto Rico for our- 
selves. At about the same time, by 
taking Tutuila [too twee'lah] and the 
Hawaiian Islands, as described on 
page 493, we interfered with the af- 
fairs of Great Britain, Germany, and 
Frarice, who were awaiting their 
chance to annex the same territories. 
We did this without a fight because 
the completeness of our victory in the 
Spanish-American War seemed to say 
that the United States was strong 
enough to play a leading part in world 
affairs including the Far East. Such 
was the thought of President McKinley 
when he wrote, in a message to Con- 
gress, "Ina few short months we have 
become a world power, and I know 
with what added respect the nations of 
the world now deal with us. This is 
vastly different from the condition I 
found on my inauguration in 1897." 
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American Interests Grew in the Pacific and the Far East 


The term “ Far East” refers, in gen- 
eral to India, China, Japan, the East 
Indies, and other island groups of the 
western Pacific Ocean. American in- 
terests in these regions began soon 
after our War for Independence, 
when ships from our Atlantic seaports 
were trading for furs in Oregon, a 
name which then covered the coast 
line from California to Alaska. Other 
ships were trading for silk in China, 
for tea in India, for spices in the East 
Indies; while whalers from Nantucket 
and New Bedford sailed all over the 
North Pacific and even through the 
Bering Strait into the Arctic. Practi- 
cally all these adventurous ships called 
at the (Hawaiian Islands for fresh 
water and food on their long voyages 
across the Pacific. 

By the time our frontier reached the 
Pacific after the Mexican War, there 
were men who were saying that the 
United States would expand still 
more, and that for the protection of 
our trade we should have island pos- 
sessions in both oceans. One of the 
most far-seeing was William H. 
Seward, Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s cabinet. It was he who 
first tried and failed to bring the Vir- 
gin Islands under the flag, as told on 
page 487. He was more successful 
when he urged that we get possession 
of Alaska, then an unknown country 
which belonged to Russia, and which 
extended across the North Pacific al- 
most to Asia in the Far East. 


We bought Alaska in 1867. During a 
dark period of our War Between the 
States the governments of France, 


Spain, and Great Britain threatened 
to make more trouble for the Union 
by recognizing the Confederacy as a 
new nation. They took this attitude 
because they needed cotton for their 
mills, but could not get it because 
Union warships blocked all Southern 
ports. Russia had always been friendly 
to the United States, and the Czar, as 
the Russian ruler was then called, sent 
a fleet of warships on what he called 
a friendly visit to New York. It was 
probably a hint that, if European na- 
tions interferred with our government, 
they might have a strong enemy at 
their back. The hint was understood, 
and the Confederacy was not recog- 
nized. 

Soon after the war the Czar offered 
to sell us Alaska. He needed money 
and had little use for his distant, un- 
profitable colony in North America. 
Seward welcomed the offer as a 
chance for which he had long waited. 
At his urging, the United States finally 
agreed to purchase Alaska. The price, 
about seven million dollars, seemed 
too high, but was paid as a kind of 
obligation which we owed the Czar 
for his previous help in a time of need. 

Some newspapers poked fun at 
Seward's "seven million dollar ice 
box," as Alaska was called, and varied 
the joke by asking what he intended 
to keep in it. In reality this immense 
territory, which is about three times 
as big as either France or Germany, 
had been bought for a song. Some 
Americans knew that Alaska was rich 
in such natural resources as mines, 
forests, furs, and fish, and realized that 
Seward’s purchase was a bargain. 
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This picture shows a part of the main street in Juneau, Alaska's capital. Notice the four totem 
poles in front of the Nugget Shop, and the rugged mountain in the background. 


Others did not dream that in a few 
years the value of Alaska's fur-seal 
catch would amount to 20 million dol- 
lars, its furs to 100 million, its mines 
to 350 million, and its salmon fisheries 
to 400 million. 

The attention of our people was 
next drawn to Alaska by the discovery 
of gold in the Klondike region. This 
led to another rush of adventurers like 
that of the Forty-Niners to California. 
The number of American settlers in 
Alaska increased rapidly; but not until 
nearly half a century after the purchase 
were they permitted to elect a legis- 
lature, and have a voice in their own 
affairs, Alaska is now a territory of the 
United States, and sends one delegate 
to Congress. It has enough people to 


apply for admission to the Union as a 
state; but whether or not Alaska will 
become our 49th state still remains to 
be seen. 


The Philippines came under our con- 
trol On taking possession of the 
Philippines, as a result of the Spanish- 
American War, our Congress faced a 
new problem. How should these hun- 
dreds of distant islands — some of 
large size, inhabited by about nine 
million people of different races, 
white, black, brown, and yellow — be 
governed? These people ranged from 
a small educated class of Filipinos, who 
had Spanish ways and spoke the Span- 
ish language, down to jungle savages 
and head-hunters who jabbered in a 
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Some people seem to think that Alaska is an icy, barren land of glaciers and mountains. This 
picture shows a modern dairy farm in Alaska where there is much fine farming country. 


tongue that they, and they alone, 
could understand. 

Having no plan, Congress turned 
the problem over to the President, 
who suddenly found himself with as 
much power as any Spanish emperor 
ever exercised over distant people. For 
he was authorized not only to make 
the laws but also to appoint execu- 
tives to enforce the laws, and judges 
to establish courts where justice might 
be given to all alike, The F. ilipinos had 
nothing to say about how they should 
be governed. 

That for the most part they were 
treated fairly, without oppression or 
injustice, speaks well for American 
methods. Until the rebellion was 
crushed they were under military 


government. This meant that the com- 
mander of our army of occupation was 
the chief authority, subject only to or- 
ders from President McKinley. Then 
a Philippine Commission of five 
Americans was appointed to take 
charge of the islands. At its head was 
William H. Taft, then a judge, later 
President of the United States. He was 
à wise and kindly man, of great abil- 
ity, and of vast good nature, who dealt 
with the Filipino people in a way that 
quickly won their confidence. 


What was done in the Philippines. 
Taft was the first of several governors 
who directed the work of reconstruc- 
tion. It would take a whole book to 
tell what was done to help the Filipi- 
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nos and prepare them to take charge 
of their own affairs. For example, un- 
der Spanish rule only children of the 
upper class could hope to enter the 
few schools. One of the first acts of 
the Philippine Commission was to 
send over 1,000 American teachers. An 
American superintendent, F. W. At- 
kinson, directed their work and that 
of as many more native teachers, Hun- 
dreds of new schools were built, and 
within a year over 700,000 children 
of the working class were getting an 
elementary education. They were 
happy children, and very teachable. 
Eagerly they and their parents wel- 
comed their chance to learn. 

The natural resources of the Philip- 
pines had hardly been more than 
* scratched over " since Magellan had 
added them to the Spanish empire. In 
1895 the total exports of lumber, 
hemp, sugar, tobacco, and copra (co- 
conut meat) amounted to about 30 
million dollars. Revenue collected 
from taxes on the plantations and tariff 
duties on manufactured goods went 
mostly to Spanish officials. Ten years 
later, under American control, the ex- 
ports amounted to 120 million dollars 
a year, and practically all taxes were 
used for public improvements. This 
meant new roads, schools, lighthouses, 
hospitals, a postal system, and artesian 
wells that brought pure water into 
every large town. For ages past, the 
towns had been such hotbeds of dis- 
ease that six out of ten children died a 
few weeks or months after they were 
born. Now the towns were kept clean, 
children lived, and some of the worst 
diseases were banished. 

In the matter of government, also, 
the Filipinos were given a fair chance. 
Two educated natives were added to 
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the American commission which con- 
trolled public affairs, and a native 
legislature was elected to help make 
the laws. Progress in self-government 
was rapid after that, or so it seemed to 
a people that never before had any 
self-government. While Wilson was 
President, an attempt was made to do 
what our government had long 
promised, that is, to make the islands 
an independent republic. Because 
some of the Filipinos wanted inde- 
pendence, Congress permitted them 
to elect a legislature of two houses, a 
Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. The result of this partial self- 
government was reported in 1921 by 
a Committee of Investigation. Accord- 
ing to this report the Filipinos were 
not doing a good job in partly govern- 
ing themselves. The report stated that 
many Filipinos were not satisfied with 
*home" rule and wanted American 
control to continue, These people said 
that the cry for independence had 
been raised by only a few leaders who 
were ambitious to get power into their 
own hands. So the Philippines re- 
mained under our control for about 
25 years more. 1 

During the presidency of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, however, Congress 
voted that the Filipinos might elect 
their own president to replace our 
governor, and that the United States 
would withdraw at the end of 10 
years, leaving the islands independ- 
ent. The first elected president, Man- 
eul Quezon [kay sohn'], was hardly 
in office before he was asking that in- 
dependence be proclaimed at once. 
The request was repeated in 1937, but 
the answer was delayed by the Japa- 
nese conquest of the Philippines, of 
which we shall hear in our story of 
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World War II. During that conflict the 
Filipinos were splendidly loyal to us, 
doing much to help our soldiers and to 
defeat a Japanese army that they 
hated. Not as a reward but as a right 
which they fully deserved, and for 
which they were ready as a people, the 
Filipinos were granted their inde- 
pendence after the defeat of Japan. So 
it was that the Philippine Islands be- 
came an independent nation on July 
4, 1946. 


Hawaii became American territory in 
1898. This fertile and beautiful group 
of islands, about 2,000 miles from our 
Pacific coast, was discovered by Cap- 
tain Cook, a famous British explorer. 
For many years after his discovery in 
1788, the Hawaiian Islands were 
called the Sandwich Islands after the 
English Earl of Sandwich. It is said 
it was he who popularized the lunch- 
eon dish made by putting a slice of 
meat between two slices of bread. 
Hawaii is called “ the crossroads of the 
Pacific” because so many ships on this 
wide western ocean stop there, some 
for trade, others for fresh food and 
water or repairs. 

New England missionaries, who 
came in 1820, were the first to win the 
confidence of Hawaiian natives, who 
have ever since regarded the United 
States as a friend. Once they applied 
to us for help when European powers 
tried to take possession of their 
islands. When the last native ruler, 
called “Queen Lil” for short, was 
driven from her throne and a republic 
established, in 1891, almost the first 
act of the free Hawaiian government 
was to petition the United States to 
annex the islands, President Harrison 
made a treaty to that effect, but before 
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it was ratified he was out of office. His 
successor, President Cleveland, re- 
fused to consider the treaty because, 
he said, the republic had been estab- 
lished by the help of Marines from an 
American warship. 

During the Spanish-American War 
the islands were at last brought under 
the American Flag. They were made 
a territory of the United States partly 
for the reason that their possession by 
any other strong power might endan- 
ger our peace and safety. Near the 
chief city, Honolulu, on the island of 
Oahu [oh ah'hoo] is Pearl Harbor, a 
landlocked bay which is our best 
naval base in the whole Pacific. It was 
the Japanese attack on this base, in 
time of peace, which brought our 
country into World War IL 


Steppingstones over the Pacific. The 
term “steppingstones” goes back to 
a time when there were no bridges in 
our country. A shallow stream was 
then crossed by means of flat-topped 
rocks, which were so placed that a 
person might step or jump from one 
to another. In later years the term was 
applied to islands in the Pacific. 

The Hawaiian Islands are our first 
* steppingstones,” and the Philippines 
are about the last. Between them is 
Guam, one of a group of islands dis- 
covered by Magellan. It was taken by 
our navy during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, and turned over to us by 
Spain in the peace treaty in 1898. 
Guam is important to us largely be- 
cause its harbor commands a large 
part of the western Pacific, and there , 
is no other good harbor or air base 
near. It is a welcome dot on the ocean 
to trans-Pacific fliers. 

Far to the southwest of Honolulu is 
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Tutuila, one of the Samoan Islands. Its 
harbor of Pago Pago offers the only 
naval base on the 10,000 mile trade 
route to Australia. That is why several 
nations wanted it, among them being 
Great Britain and Germany. Our gov- 
ernment objected, and to avoid a 
quarrel all three nations agreed to 
make use of and protect Samoa. This 
arrangement failed because nobody 
was satisfied with it, least of all the 
natives, who found themselves under 
three governments at once. During the 
Spanish-American War a treaty was 
made with the Samoans which gave us 
control of Tutuila, and with it the best 
harbor in the South Pacific. 

Between these steppingstones are 
four more islands which we now 
possess — Midway, Wake, Baker, and 
Howland. These islands have become 
increasingly important as airplane 


Ewing Galloway 
One of Hawaii's important crops is the pineapple. When did Hawaii become a territory? 


bases and as cable and radio stations. 
By a treaty signed at the Washington 
Conference, as told on page 542, our 
nation agreed with other nations not 
to further fortify their mid-Pacific 
islands; but Japan secretly turned 
several of them into strong naval 
bases. By such treachery Japan made 
ready to take all our steppingstones 
at the first good chance. This came, 
so the Japanese thought, during World 
War II. 

When you read about World War 
II in Chapters 27 and 28 you will see 
how important these steppingstones 
were in our conflict in the Pacific. 
Control of the islands gave that na- 
tion a path to the other’s homeland. 
Many fierce and terrible battles were 
waged between our country and Japan 
until we finally gained possession of 
the islands, 
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Relations with China 


The common saying, “China is the 
oldest of nations,” means that China ` 
has had a continued life as a nation far 
longer than any European nation. 
The Chinese were acquainted with 
canals, gunpowder, the compass, 
printing, and the production of silk, 
cotton, paper, and chinaware long þe- 
fore other peoples had heard of such 
inventions. That is why Europeans 
listened with wonder to Marco Polo 
when he returned from a visit to the 
Chinese Emperor, as told on page 5. 
Because of her better way of living 
China regarded other nations as “ bar- 
barians,” but because there were 
many things she wanted to buy or sell 
she opened a few ports to their trading 
ships. Though the present China is 
only a part of what was once the Chi- 
nese Empire, it is still a big country, 
having an area greater than that of the 
United States. Furthermore, China's 
population is three or four times as 
large but much of the land is not 
suited to farming. For this reason, 
most of the Chinese people have 
crowded into the fertile river valleys. 
So farms are small and China's peo- 
ple find it difficult to scratch a living 
from the overworked soil. 


We came in contact with China in 
1785. At one time the Chinese were a 
warlike people who conquered a ter- 
ritory extending across Asia into Eu- 
rope. Then the empire broke up. and 
the people of present-day China set- 
tled down to live peaceably with all 
others. Their army and navy was too 
weak to protect the Chinese, and that 
was their danger. About two centuries 


and Japan Broadened 


ago four European nations took ad- 
vantage of China's weakness by de- 
manding special privileges called 
“treaty ports” and “ concessions.” A 
treaty port was one that was con- 
trolled by the nation that claimed it. 
A concession was the right to build a 
railroad, for example, or to open à coal 
mine which would be used for the 
benefit of the nation that owned it, all 
others being shut out. The result was 
that China lost control of some of her 
own ports and properties, and some 
nations got trade monopolies in parts 
of China. 

Our first contact with China oc- 
curred soon after our War for Inde- 
pendence, when an American trading 
ship entered the port of Canton. She 
was happily named Empress of China. 
Other American ships followed, so 
many and so quickly that the Chinese 
trade became the most profitable we 
had. Because our government was 
trusted, a treaty in 1840 opened up 
several Chinese ports to American 
ships, and relations between the two 
countries were not only peaceable but 
friendly from the start. What threat- 
ened to be the first break in friendly 
relations occurred when a rebellion 
broke out in Pekin, the capital of 
China, which is now called Peiping 
[bay'ping], and Marines were landed 
from our warships to protect Ameri- 
can citizens. 


The Boxer Rebellion in 1899. Five na- 
tioris had each seized a portion of Chi- 
nese territory as a British, German, 
French, Russian, or Japanese “ con- 
cession.” China disliked such injustice, 
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These American troops in a Chinese city helped to put down the»Boxer Rebellion. 


naturally, but submitted to it because 
she was too weak to resist, So it hap- 
pened that a patriotic society was 
formed to do what the Chinese gov- 
ernment could not do. Members of the 
society called themselves * Boxers,” a 
name which is supposed to mean 
^ peace-making fist," and their slogan 
was, “China for the Chinese.” Their 
purpose was, first, to win back the 
concessions, and then to kill all * for- 
eign devils” or drive them out of the 
country. 

Boxers were so numerous near 
Pekin that foreigners fled for refuge to 
the British legation, that is, to the 
buildings and grounds where Britain's 
ambassadors lived with their families. 
The legation had a few soldiers as a 
guard. And there several hundred 
men, women and children were ‘sur- 
rounded by a yelling crowd of Boxers, 
in daily danger of being massacred. 
To their rescue came an armed force 


of 20,000 men landed by vessels of 
Great Britain, Russia, Germany, 
France, Japan, and the United States. 
They saved the people who were sur- 
rounded in the legation, and broke up 
the so-called Boxer Rebellion. 

Four nations thought they could use 
this rebellion as an opportunity to de- 
mand large slices of Chinese territory. 
It looked then as if China would be 
broken in pieces, each controlled by a 
foreign nation that would keep a prof- 
itable trade for its own merchants. 
John Hay, our Secretary of State, 
blocked the dangerous scheme by in- 
sisting that the six nations whose 
forces ended the Boxer Rebellion 
should be satisfied by a money pay- 
ment for damages, What was more im- 
portant was that in matters of trade 
all nations should have an equal 
chance. This equal chance was the 
“open door policy” on which our 
Chinese trade depends. Because Great 
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Britain sided with the United States, 
both points were won against strong 
opposition. China, a nation that 
wanted to live at peace with all others, 
was punished to the tune of about 140 
million dollars, of which our share was 
24 million. 

Later our government returned half 
of the money, having learned that the 
other nations had doubled the amount 
of their damages. In appreciation of 
such honesty, China used the returned 
money for sending Chinese students 
to American schools and colleges. 
Ever since then China has regarded 
America as a friend, and it was to our 
government that China first turned 
for help when Japan invaded her 
country in 1937. : 


Contact with Japan ‘began in 1854. In 
early times Japan was known as the 
Island Kingdom because it consists of 
four large and many smaller islands 
scattered along the northeastern coast 
of Asia. No one knew then much more 
about it, and could not because for- 
eigners were not welcome even when 
they came peaceably for trade. The 
Japanese government had decided to 
close its ports to all the world. Japan 
was then called the Hermit Nation, a 
hermit being a person who goes off to 
live by himself and will have nothing 
to do with others. 

Japan even then was a crowded 
country, its many millions of people 
living in a land area about the size of 
California, When our ships began to 
trade with China, after 1785, they 
often passed near Japan but were not 
permitted to enter any Japanese port, 
not even for food and water. Ship- 
wrecked sailors who landed from 
boats were driven off; if they drifted 
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ashore on bits of wreckage, they were 
never seen again. ) 

Millard Fillmore was President 
when our government decided that the 
time had come to open the Japanese 
door. The reasons for action were that 
ships in distress must have the right to 
enter any foreign port; and that ship- 
wrecked sailors must be decently 
cared for. Furthermore both Japan 
and the United States would benefit 
if friendly relations were established 
between the two countries. The man 
chosen to make an agreement about 
these points was a naval officer, Mat- 
thew Perry, a brother of Oliver Perry 
who had won the battle of Lake Erie 
in the War of 1812. With a fleet of war- 
ships too strong to have to heed the 
Japanese warning to keep off, Perry 
entered the Bay of Yeddo in 1853, 
near the capital of Tokyo, and deliv- 
ered a letter from President Fillmore 
addressed to the Japanese ruler. Then 
he went on with his fleet to pay a 
friendly visit to China. On his return 
to Tokyo in 1854 the Japanese were 
deeply impressed by his warships, and 
a treaty was made which opened two 
Japanese ports to American trade. 
Presents were then exchanged. The 
Japanese ruler gave Perry silk gar- 
ments for the wives of his officers at 
home, dolls for their children, and 
many chickens for his sailors. Perry 
gave the Japanese a telegraph instru- 
ment, a locomotive, a passenger coach 
— the first of their kind that any far- 
eastern people had ever seen. Rela- 
tions were established in a most 
friendly way on both sides. Other na- 
tions asked Japan for similar treaty 
arrangements, and Japanese ports 
were opened to the trading ships of 
the countries of the world. 
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The Japanese became a conquering 
people. The swift rise of Japan from a 
hermit nation to a world power is one 
of the amazing facts of modern his- 
tory. Within 50 years of coming in 
contact with the rest of the world, 
Japan had become an industrial nation 
that could sell its manufactured prod- 
ucts at a low price because it had 
plenty of cheap labor. It became also 
a military and naval power, with a 
well-trained army and a big fleet. An 
explanation of this swift rise to power 
is that the Japanese are people who 
are clever at copying anything that 
other people have done or invented. 
The fall of Japan began when its 
government came under control of 
military and naval officers. These lead- 
ers had two strange notions. One was 
that the Japanese are the only civi- 
lized people, all the rest being bar- 
barians. The other was that Japan 
should be master of Asia, first, then of 
all the East Indies and other Pacific 
islands. The big island of Formosa, 
which was Chinese territory, was 
seized in 1894, on the excuse that 
Japan needed more room for her in- 
creasing population. That was the 
only honest excuse that her rulers ever 
offered. Korea, an independent nation 
on the mainland of Asia, was taken by 
Japan without any shadow of excuse. 
The big Chinese province of Man- 
churia was seized in 1981 because it 
was rich in coal, iron, and other re- 
Sources needed by the new Japanese 
industries. Six years later, in 1987, 
Japan began what she hoped to be the 


conquest of the rest of China by seiz- 
ing practically all Chinese seaports 
and several inland cities, each of which 
was a railroad center, 

All this was done in open violation 
of treaties which Japan had made with 
other nations. By one treaty, for ex- 
ample, Japan accepted the “ open 
door” policy which gave all nations 
equal trading rights. Hardly was she in 
possession of Manchuria and the sea- 
ports of China before she placed them 
under control of officials who ad- 
mitted only Japanese traders. To every 
protest of our government Japan gave 
polite excuses that were wholly dis- 
honest and dishonorable. Our coun- 
try was bound to help China for two 
reasons.’ We had trading rights that 
only a coward would surrender; and 
we could not stand idly by while a 
friendly old nation was destroyed by 
a young aggressor. 

The chance for which Japanese rul- 
ers had long waited and prepared 
came when Germany plunged Eu- 
rope into the horrors of another World 
War in 1939. While these European 
nations were fighting for their lives 
Japan sent powerful navies and armies 
to Indo China which, by agreement 
with France, the Japanese had occu- 
pied. The next move was made when 
the Japanese made their sneak attack 
on our battle fleet at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941, And that, as we 
shall see in Chapter 28, was the be- 
ginning of the end of Japan as a mili- 
tary power, 
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CAN YOU USE THESE WORDSP 
Explain each of the following in a sentence or two. 


1. world power 4. aggressor nation 
2, mediator 5. Far East 
8. open door policy 6. concession 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


1. What were three causes of our war with Spain? 
. By the treaty of peace the United States acquired additional terri- 
tories. Where and what were they? See the map on page 480. 
_ In what ways did we help the people of Cuba? 
. How did we acquire land for the Panama Canal? 
. Two men, who were not in the Army or Navy, are heroes of the 
Spanish War. Who were they, and what did they do? 
6. Name two ways in which the Panama Canal helps our country. 
7. Why did we purchase Alaska? 
8. What did we do for the Filipino people? 
9. Where are the Hawaiian Islands and how did we acquire them? 
Why are these islands important to us today? 
10. When and how did we make our first contacts with China? 
11. What caused the Boxer Rebellion? 
19. As a result of the Boxer Rebellion, China became more friendly to- 
ward the United States. Why? 
18. Why did President Fillmore wish to open the door to Japan? 
14. How did Perry obtain American rights to trade with Japan? 


bo 
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TEST YOUR THINKING 
1. Explain why our war with Spain made us a world power. 
2. Do you think it was right for us to grant the Filipinos their inde- 
pendence? Why? 
8. When the Japanese began to conquer China, we aided the Chinese. 
Why? Do you agree with this policy? Should we continue to aid 
China? 
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25 z + + How We Lived with Our 
Neighbor Nations 


Is our country the word “neighbor” 
was often used when most Americans 
lived on farms or in villages, and when 
the best one could say of a man was, 
^He is a good neighbor." This meant 
that he was a friendly man; that he re- 
spected your rights as well as his own; 
that he stood ready to help you in time 
of trouble or danger. But neighbors 
were not all like that in the early days; 
nor are they all like that now. A dozen 
persons might give a dozen different 
definitions of a bad neighbor, but all 


would agree to this: that he makes no 
friends; and that his neighbors are not 
sorry when he moves away. 

That same word * neighbor" has 
been applied to nations, also, because 
lately our government has tried to fol- 
low a “ good-neighbor policy " in deal- 
ing with other American republics. A 
policy means a plan or a purpose. The 
object of this chapter is to tell who our 
neighbors are, what the good-neighbor 
policy means, and how it has worked 
thus far. f 


Our Northern Neighbors 


The Dominion of Canada, one of 
our two northern neighbors, is about 
the same size as the United States. Its 
territory, like ours, extends east and 
west across the whole continent. Most 
of the inhabitants, less than 12 million 
in all, live near the southern border in 
neighborly contact with our own peo- 
ple. The natural resources of southern 
Canada — that is, its farming land, 
forests, coal, iron, gold, copper, and 
other minerals — are enough to satisfy 
any country; but more resources of the 
same kind are still waiting in the thinly 
settled part of the country extending 
northward to the Arctic Ocean. 

The Dominion consists of nine prov- 
inces, which we would call states, and 
a few large territories, With one ex- 
ception, all these provinces were first 


settled by immigrants from the British 
Isles. To this day their descendants 
speak the same language that we 
speak, and have the same ideas of free 
government, free speech, and free re- 
ligion: They read the same books, and 
their children go to the same kind of 
public schools, They eat the same kind 
of food, wear the same kind of clothes, 
use the same new inventions, and 
listen to the same radio programs. 
They even enjoy the same sports, base- 
ball in summer and hockey in winter, 
and the biggest of all rodeos is staged 
yearly at Calgary, Alberta, where it is 
called a “ stampede.” In a word, 
Canadians are more like us than are 
any other people, 

The exception to this rule is Quebec, 
oldest of the provinces, which was set- 


tled by French immigrants, as you 
read on page 73, at about the same 
time that our colonies were planted. 
Most of the present people of Quebec 
are descendants of these early immi- 
They speak the French lan- 
guage and call themselves French 
Canadians, remembering that all 
Canada was once called New France. 
Now, however, they have no tie that 
binds them to their “ mother country.” 
In 1763, when New France came to an 
end, as told on page 81, they became 
subjects of the British king. Now 
Canada is a part of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. This means 
that Canada is an independent nation, 
and its government is as free or demo- 
cratic as our own. Each province has 
its independent legislature, like that of 
one of our states. Thé united provinces 
form a Dominion under a single gov- 
ernment of two houses, which is like 
our Congress but is called a parlia- 
ment. The capital of the Dominion is 


grants. 


Ottawa, in the central province of On-- 


tario. 

Newfoundland, our smaller north- 
em neighbor, has never joined the 
Dominion, preferring to remain a Brit- 
ish colony. As a free colony it has a 
representative government, much like 
Canada’s. Its people are a brave, 
kindly folk, most of whom are of Brit- 
ish or Scotch or Irish descent, who 
give a visitor from our, country the 
same friendly welcome which he ex- 
pects and receives anywhere in the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Our relations with Canada are friendly. 
Ever since the War of 1812 came to an 
end, Canada and the United States 
have not only lived in peace but their 
peoples have drawn nearer together 


New ships meant added strength to hurl 

against the enemy. Notice the “ V." One of 

the signs on the ship's bow is in French. 
Can you explain why? 


in the confidence born of good will on 
both sides. That is a long time for un- 
broken friendly relations between two 
countries that have had several griev- 
ances one against the other. For a sin- 
gle example, there was a sharp dispute 
over the Oregon territory, as told on 
page 232. This and several more dif- 
ferences were all settled by arbitra- 
tion, that is, by selecting an arbitrator 
or, as we would say, an umpire, in- 
stead of fighting for what each coun- 
try believed to be its rights. 

The undefended frontier between 
Canada and the United States, of 
which both nations are proud, fur- 
nishes an example of how two free 
countries can and should get along 
peaceably side by side. You have 
probably seen pictures of the new In- 
ternational Bridge which binds New 
York State to the Province of Ontario 
at Niagara Falls, and of the new In- 
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ALASKA AND WESTERN CANADA 


This map shows the course of the Alaska Highway which forms a motor route from Seattle, 
Washington, through Canada, to Fairbanks, Alaska. 


ternational Peace Arch between the 
State of Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, with its famous inscription, 
“Children of the Same Mother.” 
There are many other such ties to re- 
mind the two countries of long-stand- 
ing peaceable relations. Everywhere 
in our northern states are wide roads 
leading into Canada. He who follows 
them across the international border 
finds welcome and fair treatment on 
the other side, 


We built the ^ Alcan " road, 1942. The 
latest example of such friendly roads is 
the Alaskan Canadian Military High- 


way, now called the Alaska Highway. 
It leads across British Columbia into 
our Alaskan Territory, as shown on the 
map on this page. The task of building 
this 1,600 mile road, through a wilder- 
ness of forest and mountain and 
swamp, was given to soldiers of the 
United States Army and civilians of 
our Public Roads Administration, 
with the full consent and backing of 
the Canadian government. 

The need for this highway became 
pressing when Japan attacked our 
naval base at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
and seized two of our Aleutian islands, 
Kiska and Attu, in 1942. To win back 
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Wide World Photos 


LJ 
The Alaska Highway shown here was built during World War II to connect our 
northwestern states and Alaska. 


these islands, as we later did with 
Canadian help, it seemed necessary 
at that time to prepare new naval and 
airplane bases, and to build a road 
over which military supplies could be 
rushed, In face of a thousand difficul- 
ties the road was begun in the early 
spring of 1942, and trucks were run- 
ning over it inthe autumn of that same 
year. 


Canada fought in World War II. In 
the summer of 1943 an American visi- 
tor spent a month in a tiny Canadian 
village at the edge of a wilderness of 
forest. Through the outskirts of the 
village ran a railroad, carrying troops 
and supplies to distant Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where British and American 
ships were waiting. Day and night the 
heavy trains rumbled past at brief in- 
tervals, rousing the forest echoes, scar- 


ing the shy woodfolk, shaking the 
earth in their passing. 

That ceaseless rumble was, to the 
visitor, a reminder of Canada’s all-out 
effort to help win a war that was called 
“global” because it spread to every 
quarter of the globe. It told of nearly 
a million fighting men, and of many 
‘million tons of food products which 
Canada sent overseas to the civilians 
and soldiers of the United Nations. 
During World War II new Canadian 
industries turned out guns and mu- 
nitions in vast quantities. From its 65 
new air fields and schools 30,000 
trained airmen were graduated every 
year. More than 500 newly built war- 
ships were used to convoy troops and 
supplies overseas. 

‘All this and more coming from a 
country with less than 12 million peo- 
ple tells of Canada’s superb contribu- 
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Canada is rich in natural resources. Look at this map and see how many different industries you 


can mention that might be 


tion to the final victory of the United 
Nations. Its eager cooperation with 
the United States was made evident in 
the Joint Defense Board and the Joint 
Committee of War Production, which 
pledged the two countries to work 
together like a man’s two hands at the 


carried on in Canada. 


same mighty task. In 1944, before the 
war ended, teachers of both countries 
had formed a permanent committee 
on education for the purpose of pre- 
serving and increasing friendly rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States. 


Our Neighbors to the South 


All but two of the nations to the 
south of us were once colonies of 
Spain, and their people still speak the 
Spanish language. The exceptions are 
Brazil, once a Portuguese colony, 
where Portuguese is spoken; and 
Haiti, where French is the language of 
the people because France ruled them 
for many years. All of these southerly 
neighbors of ours are usually called 
Latin nations because nearly 2,000 


years ago, Spain, Portugal, and France 
were conquered parts of the Roman 
Empire. The soldiers of that empire 
spoke the Latin language, and in the 
course of years the languages of Spain, 
Portugal and France combined with 
the Latin of the Roman soldiers. 

Our neighbor nations were once 
ruled by “mother countries.” Today 
they are free, partly as a result of 
two wars in which they took no part. 


iy 


This picture shows Canadian boom men polin; 
from one of Cana 


One was our War for Independence, 
which gave all people of the new 


world the idea that it was possible for. 


a colony to win its freedom and then 
rule itself in its own way. This oppor- 
tunity came to most of the Latin- 
American possessions of Spain less 
than 50 years after our own Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed. Na- 
poleon, whose wars had torn Europe 
for about 15 years, was finally over- 
come and imprisoned for the rest of 
his life. He had conquered Spain, 
however, and his wars left that coun- 
try greatly weakened. Spain's weak- 
, ness gave her Latin-American colonies 
the chance they needed to break away. 
Mexico was among the first to win its 
independence, by fighting for it in 
1821. At about the same time Spain's 
South American colonies became free 
under the leadership of two great pa- 
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huge logs which have been floated downstream 
's vast timber areas. 


triots, Simon Bolivar [see mohn' boh- 
lee'var] of Venezuela, in the northern 
part of the continent, and Jose de San 
Martin [hohsay’ day sahn mahr teen’] 
of Argentina in the southern part. 


Mexico. Our next door neighbor on 
the South, Mexico, is about one-fourth 
as large as the United States. Most 
Mexicans are farmers. They raise 
enough food to feed all Mexicans, and 
there is enough left over to send to 
other countries. In return, Mexico im- 
ports foreign-made goods. This helps 
Mexico because it has only a small 
number of factories. The land con- 
tains great quantities of oil, silver, and 
other minerals, and these resources are 
being developed. It is likely that the 
Mexicans will build more oil refin- 
eries and steel mills, and that other 
kinds of industry will grow more 
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rapidly than in the past. At least one 
reason why these developments seem 
bound to come is that the Mexican 
government has been made stronger 
and more democratic. Right now, the 
government is providing many more 
schools for the people, and it is urging 
all Mexicans to use their right to vote. 

There are about 18 million Mexi- 
cans. Most of them are descended 
from Indians, although some have 
Spanish ancestors. Mexicans of Indian 
and Spanish blood combined are 
called mestizos [may tee'sohs]. Span- 
ish is the language of Mexico, and any- 
one who travels or goes to Mexico on 
business, finds a reading and speaking 
knowledge of Spanish highly useful. 
This is one reason why so much Span- 
ish is now being studied in schools and 
colleges in the United States. The cus- 
toms and manners of Latin American 
people are likewise being studied to 
help us understand Mexico and neigh- 
bor nations to the south. 


Our relations with Mexico. In colonial 
| times our colonies had no dealings 
with the Spanish colony of Mexico. 
Our colonies were too far away and 
England and Spain were often at war. 
But friendly relations began soon after 
Mexico won its independence in 1821. 
Mexicans are as proud as we are, and 
rightly so, in calling themselves Ameri- 
cans. Unfriendly relations were caused 
by two events which Mexicans find 
hard to forget. The first occurred when 
Texas, which had long been a Mexican 
province, won its independence and 
joined the Union, as told on page 230. 
Then followed the Mexican War, end- 
ing with the surrender of California 
and the Southwest, which also had 
been Mexican provinces. Feeling 


against the United States was very 
bitter, as naturally it would be after 
the loss of so much Mexican territory, 

The return of more friendly rela- 
tions dates from 1881, when James G. 
Blaine, our Secretary of State, planted 
the seeds of what in more recent years 
has been called the good-neighbor 
policy. Blaine did more than speak fine 
words. He made treaties which made 
it easier for all American republics to 
trade with us. And he called the first 
general meeting of representatives of 
our neighbor nations. Delegates from 
17 Latin American countries met in 
Washington in 1889 for this first Pan 
American Conference. These dele- 
gates agreed that all disputes among 
the republics should be settled by con- 
ference or by arbitration rather than 
by fighting. 

We have had, however, one setback 
after another in our efforts to maintain 
friendly relations with Mexico. Since 
about 1980, and largely through the 
efforts of Cordell Hull, our Secretary 
of State, relations with Mexico have 
steadily become more friendly. The 
explanation is that our government 
has proved beyond a doubt that 
the good-neighbor policy is the settled 
purpose of the United States. In re- 
turn, the Mexican government has 
wholeheartedly adopted the same 
helpful policy. 


Mexico was a good neighbor in a time 
of trouble. From a military viewpoint 
it was highly important to us that 
Mexico be friendly in World War II. 
We were not ready to meet powerful 
enemies on two sides at once. On the 
east Mexico has 1,000 miles of coast- 
line, with many bays and harbors 
which an enemy might seize as 8 


$ 


Silver mines, such as this one at Durango, Mexico, are being constructed to develop Mexico’s 
mineral resources. 


“ springboard ” for an attack by land 
or sea or air, On the west is a longer 
coastline where Japan, then our secret 
enemy, had attempted to get a mili- 
tary foothold at Magdalena Bay in 
1903, under pretense of establishing 
a fishing station. And through the 
middle of Mexico runs the new Inter- 
national Highway which leads to our 
Panama Canal. When this road is com- 
pleted it will bind all American repub- 
lics closer together, and probably will 
attract many motorists. 

Mexico's representative at the Pan- 
American Conference at Havana, 
1940, was Esequiel Padilla [ay say- 
kyel' pah dee'yah], who more than 
any other man influenced the Confer- 
ence to agree on united action in face 
of a common danger. No sooner were 
we drawn into the global war by the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor than 


the Mexican government took our 
side by breaking off relations with our 
enemy. Mexico co-operated in many 
more ways. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and President Avila Cama- 
cho [ah’vee lah kah mah'choh] made 
joint plans for the defense of the 
United States and Mexico. The 
Mexican government sent more than 
50,000 Mexican workers to help on 
our farms and in our war plants. 
Mexican harbors and airports were 
opened to our navy and air force, 
and we got oil and badly needed min- 
erals from Mexico. Finally, Mexico de- 
clared war on Japan, Germany, and 
Italy. A volunteer army was trained 
with the purpose of joining our com- 
bat forces overseas. Mexican airmen 
took part in the battles by which our 
forces drove the Japanese out of the 
Philippines. So ina time of trouble and 
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This Mexican country scene shows that some Mexican farmers still use the old methods of 
plowing soil. Are such methods common in the United States? 


danger, we found a good neighbor on 
our southern border just as Canada 
has been on our northern border. 


Cuba and the West Indies. In colonial 
days the West Indies were of greater 
importance to us than any other part 
of the Western Hemisphere. At that 
time, when we had practically no 
trade with Mexico, and a compara- 
tively small trade with Europe, hun- 
dreds of our ships were engaged in a 
profitable commerce in the Caribbean 
Sea. One cause of our War for Inde- 
pendence, as you read in Chapter 6, 
was that the British government laid 
a heavy tax on sugar or molasses im- 
ported from West Indian colonies of 
Spain and France. Now, as then, the 
same islands are the world's chief 
source of sugar, and the United States 
is still their best customer. 

The great and beautiful island of 
Cuba was long known as “the Pearl 
of the Antilles," the Antilles being the 
name once given to the whole island 
group. What Cuba meant to us at the 
time of our Monroe Doctrine was first 


announced by Secretary of State 
(later President) John Quincy Adams, 
who said: “Cuba; almost within sight 
of our shores, has become of supreme 
importance to our Union. Its com- 
manding position, its roomy harbor of 
Havana, and the nature of its products 
and its wants give it an importance to 
our national interest with which no 
other foreign territory can compare. 

Cubans do not forget that they owe 
their independence largely to the 
United States, as told in our story of 
the Spanish-American War. Because 
they remember this our relations have 
usually been friendly, though at times 
a little strained. 

For example, by treaty with Cuba 
we received the naval base of Guan- 
tanamo [gwahn tah'nah moh], which 
guards an entrance to the Caribbean 
Sea. And by the Platt Amendment to 
that treaty, named in honor of the 
senator who introduced it, we had the 
right to interfere with Cuban affairs 
in case of revolution or disorder, or to 
prevent the making of any treaty 


-which might be injurious to the United 
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earners: 


Here is an Indian family in the highlands of Guatemala. The woman in the fore; 
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ground is wearing 


a headdress typical of women in that part of the country. 
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States. Cubans did mot like this 
amendment, naturally. They objected 
to it strongly, and kept objecting until 
it was abolished with our consent in 
1934. The reason for surrendering our 
treaty rights was that the Cuban gov- 
ernment showed increasing ability to 
manage its own affairs. By this friendly 
act the Cubans were assured that the 
purpose of the United States was to 
be a helpful neighbor at all times. 

The effect of this action was seen in 
1940, before we were drawn into the 
global war, when the Cuban govern- 
ment rounded up German spies an 
put them where they could do no more 
evil. Only two days after the Japanese 
attack on our Pearl Harbor base, Cuba 
declared war on Japan, first, then on 
Germany and Italy as enemies of all 
free nations. 


Haiti and Santo Domingo. Our rela- 
tions with these two island republics 


‘sooner were they 


have likewise been friendly for the 
most part. Their good will is partly 
owed to the fact that they depend 
upon American trade for their pros- 
perity and on American strength for 
protection against attack by foreign 
powers. Perhaps a greater reason is 
that both republics are in sympathy 
with our form of government. No 
free than they 
framed a government of their own 
which was modelled on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Haiti, which was a colony of France, 
won its independence in 1804, during 


‘the Napoleonic Wars, the same long 


conflict into which we were dragged 
in our War of 1819. The leader of 
Haitian independence was 'Toussaint 
L'Ouverture [too'siñ lou’ver tyoor], 
who was born a Negro slave and lived ' 
to become the national hero of Haiti. 

On the same large island, shown 
on the map on page 485, is Santo Do- 
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This picture shows ox carts carrying fuel through a street in Costa Rica. Costa Rican ox carts are 
known for their solid wooden, brightly colored wheels. 


mingo, called also the Dominican Re- 
public. It was a Spanish colony until 
it won its independence by 20 years 
of fighting that came to an end in 1844. 
Santo Domingo’s capital city, Ciudad 
Trujillo [syoothad' troo heel'yoh], 
was founded by a brother of Colum- 
bus and has three “ firsts” to its credit: 
the first white settlement in America, 
the first church, and the first college. 

There was a brief time of unfriendly 
relations between the United States 
and Santo Domingo. This came about 
when three European nations threat- 
ened to land naval forces in Santo Do- 
mingo because the island republic had 
failed to pay a debt, as promised. But 
our government refused to permit the 
foreign nations to use force. President 
Theodore Roosevelt said this action 
would violate the Monroe Doctrine, 


So he promised the European coun- 
tries that the United States would col- 
lect the money from Santo Domingo. 
American agents were put in charge 
of the customs houses in Santo Do- 
mingo, where import taxes are paid, 
until enough money was collected to. 
pay the debts, Our Marines were sent 
to help keep order. The natives did not 
welcome American agents and Ma- 
rines, and kept objecting to it. The last 
Marines were withdrawn in 1984. 

This break in friendly relations was 
forgotten when we were drawn into 
the global war in 1941, Promptly both 
Haiti and Santo Domingo took our 
side. Both opened their ports and air- 
fields to our use; both declared war on 
our enemies and did what they could 
to help the United N ations in the con- 
flict with Germany and Japan. 
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The Republics of Central America 


The six republics forming a “land 

bridge” between North and South 
America are, reading downward on 
the map on page 485: Guatemala, 
Honduras [ohn doo'rahs], El Salva- 
dor [el sahlvah dohr], Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica [kohs'tah ree’kah], and 
Panama. Their chief exports, which 
come largely to the United States, are 
coffee, sugar, sisal (used in making 
the binding twine needed by thou- 
sands of farmers), bananas, chicle 
(hardened sap of the sapota tree, used 
in making chewing gum), rubber, and 
cacao beans. From the last named 
come cocoa and chocolate. 
The people of Central America. Nine 
million or more people of four differ- 
ent races live in these six republics. 
They get along well together. In Costa 
Rica they are nearly all white, and of 
Spanish stock. In Guatemala they are 
mostly of Indian stock. In the other 
republics they are mostly mestizos, 
mixed white-and-Indian stock. The 
many banana plantations on the east 
coast are worked by free Negroes 
whose ancestors came unwillingly as 
slaves. 

Except in their few beautiful old 
cities, which have all modern conven- 
iences, Central Americans are mostly a 
frontier people who live on broad 
farms or ranches as simply as their 
fathers or their grandfathers Jived. 
They work only in the fresh morning 
hours and in the late afternoon. At 
midday they take a siesta [s yays'tah] 
— nap of two or three hours in à cool 
room or in a hammock under a tree. 
In the evening they enjoy singing oF 


dancing or seeing the movies. Whether 
at work a little while or at leisure a 
long while, they are free men on their 
own land. They are independent, and 
proud of a liberty which they won 
from Spanish masters. They are proud 
also of the name “ American,” which 
belongs to them as well as to us. 


Our relations with Central American 
Republics. In colonial days the Cen- 
tral Americans wanted to exchange 
their products for ours. This was dif- 
ficult or impossible to do because 
Spanish law compelled Spain's colo- 
nies to trade only with the “ mother 
country" But when Spanish colonies 
became free they welcomed our trad- 
ing ships. This laid the foundation for 
a good-neighbor policy which has en- 
dured with but few setbacks to this 
day. 

Even the act of our government in 
encouraging Panama to stage à revolt 
from Colombia, as you read on page 
484, and which alarmed many of our 
southern neighbors, did not greatly 
disturb the Central Americans. On the 
contrary, building the Canal meant a 
sudden increase of trade for them, 
with more profit and more comfort all 
around. That waterway, once à dream, 
is now almost as precious to Central 
America as it is to us. When German 
spies were plotting against us down 
there, early during World War II they 
were rounded up and put under guard. 
When the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor brought our enemy out into 
the open, Costa Rica promptly took 
our side by declaring war on Japan. 
Honduras offered the use* of landing 
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fields from which our airships could 
patrol the approaches to our Panama 
Canal on both sides. Other nations fol- 
lowed the friendly example until all 


six Central American Republics were 
with us as good neighbors of the 
United States and members of the 
United Nations. 


South American N eighbors 


The 10 republics of this southern 
continent as you can see by the map 
on page 520, are Colombia, Venezuela, 
Brazil, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, Chile, and Argentina, 
Among them are all kinds and varie- 
ties of climate — wet or dry, tropic 
or temperate or frigid. Indeed, all 
kinds may be found in a single repub- 
lic. In Peru for example, you may go 
by train in a few hours from the steam- 
ing lowlands of the coast to the ever- 
lasting snow and ice of the high 
Andes. Seasons down there are the re- 
verse of our own; when winter is on its 
way to our country, the summer is 
coming to our neighbors far to the 
south. 

In its natural resources South Amer- 
ica is very rich, having an abundance 
of everything people need for food, 
clothing, comfort, and even for adorn- 
ment in the way of gold and jewels. 
About nine-tenths of the continent is 
still a wilderness without a road, with- 
out a trail, where many kinds of nat- 
ural resources are still waiting to be 
discovered and put to use, 


The South American people. There are 
about 88 million people in South 
America. Not counting immigrants 
from Europe, the people are of the 
same four racial groups— Indian, 
white, mestizo, and Negro — which we 
have noted in Central America, The 
proportion of white-skinned to dark- 
skinned people varies in the different 


republics. The native population of 
Argentina, for example, is almost 
wholly white and of European stock. 
The brown-skinned natives of Bolivia 
are very largely of Indian descent; and 
so with other republics, no two alike. 
If you are going to understand these 
people, forget the bandits and the 
badmen of whom you may have read 
in stories or seen pictured in your 
movies. Think of South Americans as 
most of them really are, that is, as cul- 
tivated and courteous folk who live 
happily on broad farms or in finely 
built cities, and who follow their own 
way of life because they think it the 
best way, as we think of our way of 
life. From them have come scientists, 
teachers, musicians, movie stars and 
big-league ball players to win fame 
and fortune in the United States. 
Since it would be difficult to tell the 
story of 10 republics in one short 
chapter, we shall here deal only with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, which 
are the “big three” of South America 
and often called the A, B. C. powers. 


The United States of Brazil. Every- 
where in this country a visitor has the 
impression of size, or room, and of dis- 
tance. This is natural enough because 
Brazil is more than 12 times the size 
of Texas, our largest state. Gold, dia- 
monds, iron, manganese, and coal are 
mined, Its beautiful capital, Rio de Ja- 
niero [ree'oo day jah nay'roo], looks 
out upon a harbor big enough to shel- 
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Here women are shown twisting filaments 0 
Did you know that this work 


ter all the world’s ships at once. Bra- 
zilian plantations supply three-fourths 
of the world’s coffee, and would sup- 
ply much more if a market could be 
found, A jungle region as large as Eu- 
rope is inhabited only by wild ani- 
mals and a few Indians. What unde- 
veloped resources are hidden in and 
beneath this mighty forest? One of 
Brazil's many rivers, the Amazon, pro- 
vides 2,000 miles of navigation to 
deep-sea steamers, and carries a flood 
of fresh water 100 miles wide into the 
salty Atlantic beyond sight of land. 
Brazil was colonized by Portuguese 
people, both nobles and workmen, 
whose descendants now form an upper 
class and speak the Portuguese tongue. 
For nearly a century after winning 
their independence, in 1825, Brazil- 


f rayon in a chemical plant in Sao Paulo, 


Brazil. 
was done in a chemical plant? 


ians lived by raising plentiful food for 
themselves. They prospered by selling 
rubber, coffee, meat, fruit, and other 
native products to Europe and the 
United States. 

Industrial development began dur- 
ing World War I when many mer- 
chant ships were sunk by submarines, 
and more were engaged in carrying 
war supplies to the fighting nations. 
Finding themselves unable to buy 
tools or cloth or machines, as in times 
past, Brazilians took to manufacturing 
such things for themselves, as we had 
done, and for -much the same reason, 
during the War of 1812. Within 20 
years after this start Brazil had 325 ; 
cotton mills in operation, and has 
lately used money furnished by our 
Lend-Lease Act to set up the largest 
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Many hands and many brooms are put to work drying coffee beans in one of Brazil’s most 
important industries, 


steel mill in South America, The pres- 
ent population numbers about 44 mil- 
lion, ina country big enough to sup- 
port five or six times that number in 
comfort, 

Relations with this southern neigh- 
bor have usually been friendly. Brazil 
has no fear of the United States, and 
has always given a hearty welcome to 
Americans who come to establish new 
industries, As an early example, at the 
close of our War Between the States 
a few southern planters who wanted 
to raise cotton by slave labor sought 
refuge in Brazil, where slavery was 
not abolished until 1888. They were 
Kindly received, They became Brazil- 
ian citizens, and their descendants live 
there to this day. In 1917, when our 
Country was drawn into World War I, 
Brazil promptly took our side by de- 


claring war on our enemy, an example , 
that was followed by seven other 
Latin-American republics. 

In World War II, when the United 
States needed all possible help, Brazil 
again proved to be a good neighbor. 
She opened her ports and airfields for 
our use. She started new war indus- 
tries, and trained military forces to be 
used against enemies of the United 
Nations. A division of the Brazilian 
army fought gallantly with our own 
army in the hard campaign against the 
Germans in Italy. 


Chile. On the map on page 520 Chile 
looks like a narrow ribbon of land be- 
tween the high Andes Mountains and 
the Pacific coast. That “ribbon” is 
over 2,700 miles long and, for the most 
part, from 50 to 70 miles wide, It is 
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These two pictures give some idea of the type of life farmers in southern Chile know. You 


mi 
- 
vi 


might see such scenes in New England today. 


thinly inhabited by about three mil- 
lion people, of whom five percent are 
pure Indian, 25 percent pure whites, 
and over 70 percent mestizos, that is, 
people of mixed white-and-Indian 
blood. The native Indians are unusu- 
ally intelligent and are first-class fight- 
ing men. It took the Spanish invaders 
many years to force the Indians to 
submit to their rule, and to this day 
every tribe usually lives by itself. This 
may possibly explain why Chile has 
won her wars against other republics, 
and why her army and navy are the 
strongest on the western coast. 

The national hero of Chile was, and 
still is, Bernardo O'Higgins, the son of 
a rich Irishman who had become a 
Chilean citizen. It was he who led 
Chilean revolutionists in their fight 
against Spanish rulers, and who, in 
company with Bolivar and San Mar- 
tín, won the independence of his coun- 
try in 1818. For the next five years 
O'Higgins was the acknowledged ruler 
of Chile, which he governed with as 
much fairness and justness as he could. 
When a constitution was adopted in 


1823 he retired, asking nothing for 
himself, leaving Chile to its elected 
government. 

For 40 years after adopting the con- 
stitution there were only four presi- 
dents, each of whom served about 10 
years. Since then the average term of 
president has been about five years. 
Every election was in the hands of a 
small class of landowners, who in- 
sisted that a man must be educated 
and have other qualifications before 
he was permitted to vote. More re- 
cently, workers who are not landown- 
ers have formed a political party, 
called the Popular Front, and in 1940 
they at last succeeded in electing their 
candidate. He was Pedro Cerda 
[pay'droh ser'dah], who had been a 
schoolteacher, and whose slogan was, 
“Good government means good edu- 
cation.” 

Under Cerda’s leadership, more de- 
mocracy came to the people of Chile. 
All may vote or hold office regardless ` 
of how much land they own or what 
church they attend. Schools are free 
and young Chileans must go to them. 
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Here you see train loads of natural nitrate moving seaward for further transport. This is a 


familiar sight in the 


Early in 1943 Chile proved herself 
a good neighbor by breaking off rela- 
tions with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Later she declared war on Japan. She 
has sent excellent representatives to 
every  inter-American conference 
called. She has been one of the strong- 
est supporters of the Pan-American 
Union, which meets regularly in 
Washington with the purpose of es- 
tablishing and maintaining peace, 
commerce, and friendly relations 
among all the American republics, 


_ Argentina. This most distant neighbor 
is a large country, prosperous and 
progressive, having as much pride in 
its excellent school system as in its ex- 
panding commerce, Many of the 


nitrate region of Chile. 


Argentine people believe in the good- 
neighbor policy, but their government 
has frequently been in secret or open 
opposition to the United States, There 
are at least three reasons which may 
help to explain why this is so. 

The upper classes, who control the 
government, resent the growing influ- 
ence of the United States in Latin- 
American matters, They want Argen- 
tina to take the lead in Latin-American 
affairs. Business rivalry is another 
cause of frequent discord. Upon the 
chief exports of Argentina — beef, 
mutton, hides, wheat, corn —our 
country has placed a high tariff. One 
reason given for our tariff is that our 
farmers and ranchmen must be pro- 
tected from competing with products 
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Bales of wool await shipment at San Julian, Santa Crtiz, Of what other pictures does this one 
E remind you? 


which Argentina can sell at a low price 
because of lower wages paid to its 
workmen. In resentment over such 
treatment Argentina says, in effect, 
“Tf you do not buy our products, we 
will not buy yours,” and so gets its 
manufactured goods from the Euro- 
pean countries that buy its wheat or 
meat. 

Argentina has a large foreign-born 
population of Germans and Italians. 
They control much of the country’s 
business, and therefore have a great 
influence in the government. For 
many years past they have been used 
by the German and Italian govern- 
ments to spread the report that the 
United States is openly calling itself a 
good neighbor while secretly planning 
to control all southern republics. 
Our government failed in its effort for 
friendly relations. Argentina showed 
no good will when our country was 


drawn into World War II. The Argen- 
tine government remained neutral 
until late in the war, and enemy spies 
were permitted to make trouble for 
us. One of the many evil deeds of these 
spies was to send out radio messages 
giving information to German sub- 
marines that ‘were hunting for our 
merchant ships. 

The growth of a better understand- 
ing was hoped for after a conference in: 
1942 at Rio de Janeiro attended by 
delegates of the American nations. 
There Argentina agreed, with all other 
American republics, to break off rela- 
tions with Germany; but two years 
passed before Argentina lived up to 
this agreément. Even then the Argen- 
tine government continued to shelter 
Nazi spies, and refused to follow the . 
lead of American republics that had 
declared war against Germany, Italy, 
and Japan as enemies of all free gov- 
ernments. 
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This picture was taken in Patagonia, Argentina. We call a place such as this a ranch, but 
Argentinians say it is “ la estancia.” 


Argentina was then ruled by mili- 
tary dictators who had used the army 
to seize control of the government. 
These men ran the country as they 
pleased. Anyone who opposed their 
dictatorship was imprisoned or shot. A 
newspaper published by Jewish citi- 
zens was suppressed “by government 
order" without any excuse. This was 
a copying of what had been done in 
Germany by the Hitler gangsters, 
whose purpose was to kill all Jews 
after seizing their property. A little 
later the dictators of Argentina asked 
us for guns and airplanes m accord 
with the Lend-Lease Act, which fur- 
nished war supplies to all friendly na- 
tions. Our answer was that Lend-Lease 
did not apply to any American repub- 
lic which violated the American prin- 
ciple of equal rights to all its citizens. 


So long as Argentina was governed 
by men who had little respect for the 
rights of its own people, it was dis- 
trusted by practically all American 
nations. In 1945, for example, a con- 
ference was called in Mexico City to 
form a “union for mutual defense " by 
pledging all republics to help any re- 
public that was threatened by a for- 
eign enemy. That helpful union was 
established, but by vote of the dele- 
gates the Argentine government was 
excluded from the conference. Later 
on Argentina joined in this pledge. 
When World War II came to an end 
that same year, Argentina was the only 
neighbor nation with which the 
United States was not on completely 
friendly terms. However, relations 
seemed to improve during the years 
immediately following World War II. 
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The Good-Neighbor Policy 


Earlier in this chapter you found 
occasional references to the good- 
neighbor policy. What is this policy? 
Why has the United States adopted it? 
How long and how well has the policy 
been working? You have already 
heard enough about the good-neigh- 
bor policy to be able to answer these 
questions for yourself in a general 
way. Here we shall go a bit deeper. 

You will recall that in 1823 the 
United States announced a policy 
which has ever since been called the 
Monroe Doctrine. This policy was 
adopted by our government to keep 
European nations from interfering 
with the nations of this hemisphere, as 
told many times. In those earlier years, 
the new nations to the south of our 
border approved of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It seemed to mean that they 
would be allowed to develop them- 
selves and run their own governments 
as they thought best. Apparently the 
United States would see to it that 
these nations would be left alone. 

As time went on, however, Latin 
American countries began to eye the 
United States with distrust. One rea- 
son for this suspicion was our War with 
Mexico in 1846, over 100 years ago. 
We got our entire Southwest as a re- 
sult of this war. To Latin-Americans 
this was a case of a big and powerful 
nation taking what it wanted from a 
smaller, weaker neighbor. Later on in 
the last century, some of our business- 
men went to Latin-American coun- 
tries, especially to the little nations in 
and near the Caribbean Sea. They 
bought land in these small republics 
and raised sugar, bananas, and other 


crops that grow only in warm climates. 
Before long these le from the 
United States had considerable influ- 
ence in the affairs of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. Many Latin-Americans 
feared this might lead to interference 
by the United States government in 
their political affairs. This was exactly 
what ha , you will remember, 
in Cuba and Haiti. No doubt the 

of our Marines sometimes 
ended revolutions or less violent po- 
litical troubles in some of these coun- 
tries. No doubt many of these small 
nations benefited from American 
money and business. Yet the people of 
these Latin-American nations are 
proud and patriotic. They resented 
the presence of our Marines and they 
felt that the reason our forces were 
there was only to protect American 
interests. In other words, Latin-Ameri- 
cans began to feel that the United 
States was out for all it could get in 
these smaller countries. For the United 
States to act as a self-appointed police- 
man stirred their anger and fear of us. 


The Good-Neighbor Policy was an- 
nounced. A definite move toward 
bringing the Latin-American nations 
and the United States more closely 
together was taken in 1933. At that 
time President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
announced that the United States 
would act as a good neighbor toward 
the smaller nations to the south. Since 
then our relations with Latin America 
have improved. The Platt Amendment l 
was canceled. This, you will recall, 
gave us the right to step into Cuba’s 
affairs. We no longer have that right. 
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Secretary of State Cordell Hull was 
able to arrange a series of trading 
treaties with Latin-American nations 
that benefited them as well as the 
United States. Before and during 
World War II a number of confer- 
ences attended by representatives 
from Latin-American nations and the 
United States were held. At one con- 
ference plans were made to keep 
peace between all the nations of this 
hemisphere. At another, held in 
Havana after World War II had 
broken out, the Monroe Doctrine was 
accepted by Latin-American nations 
as the common policy which all na- 
tions on this side of the Atlantic would 
follow. This was a long step forward 
toward trusting the United States. 
After all, the United States would be 
the nation that would have to see that 
countries on the other side of the At- 
lantic or Pacific Oceans were made to 
respect the Monroe Doctrine. Further- 
more, as the war in Europe went on, 
Latin-American nations and the 


United States helped each other pre- 


pare for their common defense. Money 
and machinery from the United States 
were sent to many Latin-American na- 
tions to help them produce the raw 
materials we needed for our rapidly 
growing war industries. When the 
United States was drawn into World 
War II, many Latin-American coun- 
tries declared war on our enemies. 
They let us use their harbors and air- 
ports as bases. This helped us to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal. In 1945, at the 
meeting in Mexico City, practically 
all Latin-American nations joined in 
an agreement to help any American 
nation should it be attacked by ene- 
mies from across the seas. So far, the 
good-neighbor policy seems to have 
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worked well. Will it work as well in 
the future? 


Obstacles in the way of the Good- 
Neighbor Policy. The map of South 
America on page 520 shows you that 
much of it lies much further east than 
does the United States. Many South 
American harbors are nearer in steam- 
ship time to Europe than to the 
United States. Air routes from certain 
parts of South America to Europe are 
shorter than air routes to the United 
States. So distance is one obstacle in 
the way of the good-neighbor policy. 

Another difficulty that arises be- 
tween Latin Americans and people 
from the United States is the differ- 
ence in languages. Portugal is the 
mother-country of Brazil, and Brazil- 
ians speak Portuguese. In the other 
Latin-American nations, except Haiti 
where French is spoken, Spanish is the 
common language. Because they speak 
the same language, our southern 
neighbors understand their European 
mother countries better than they 
understand us. A large majority of 
their people have more liking for the 
easy-going European way of life than 
for our own quicker or more “hustl- 
ing” way. 

‘A third and harder obstacle to over- 
come is the suspicion southern repub- 
lics had for so long a time of the United 
States, — and with good reason from 
their viewpoint. In spite of our good- 
neighbor policy, many Latin-Ameri- 
cans distrust the United States. 

‘One may say of the good-neighbor 
idea what Benjamin Franklin said of 
honesty, that it is “the best policy.” 
The moral duty of a good neighbor is 
to do right rather than to do wrong. 
Aside from that, in a very practical 
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way it pays much better in the long southern republics have lately learned 
run to be a good neighbor rather than that the United States can and will 
a bad neighbor. So it happens that help them in time of need. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


1. neighbor 4. prosperity 
2. province 5. dictator 
8. global 6. good-neighbor policy 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. In what ways are Canadians like us? 
. In what way is our government like that of Canada? 
. How did the Alcan highway help us to defend our country in World 
War II? 
4. Mention at least two things which Canada did to help us in World 
War II. 
Why are our southern neighbors called Latin Americans? 
. Two men were great leaders in winning independence for the re- 
publics in South America. Who were they? 
7. How did Mexico prove that she was a good neighbor? 
8. Why is a friendly Cuba necessary to the safety of the United States? 
9. What four types of people live in South America? 
10. Why have our relations with Brazil usually been friendly? 
11. How has Chile showed her willingness to be a good neighbor? 
12. State two reasons for unfriendly relations between the United States 
. and Argentina. 
18. Three obstacles make a good-neighbor policy difficult. What are 
they? 
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TEST YOUR THINKING 


1. What kind of country makes a good neighbor? Is our country a good 
neighbor? Give an example to illustrate your answer. 

2. Do you think a country can safely get along without good neigh- 
bors? Why? Are good neighbors as important to a nation as they are 
to your family? Explain. ; 
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Unit Activities 
SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


The following time table lists the most important events mentioned in 
this Unit, To summarize the Unit, select what you consider to be the 10 
most important events, and in two or three sentences for each event, de- 
scribe the significance of each event and why you selected it. 


UNIT TIME TABLE 


1821 Mexico became an independent nation 
1823 The Monroe Doctrine announced by the United States 
1840 A trade treaty made with China 
1854 A trade treaty made with Japan 
1867 Alaska purchased from Russia 
1889 First Pan-American Conference 
1898 Spanish-American War 
Acquisition of Hawaii 
1899 Boxer Rebellion in China 
Open Deor Policy announced 
1914 Panama Canal opened 
1917 Virgin Islands purchased 
1931 Japan seized Manchuria 
1933 Good-neighbor policy announced 
1984 Platt Amendment cancelled 
Marines withdrawn from Santo Domingo 
1945 Inter-American Conference at Mexico City 
19046 Philippine independence declared 


INTERESTING READING 
Stories: 

Desmond, A., Jorge's Journey, an interesting tale of the Brazilian coffee 
country. 

Haynes, H., With Cochrane the Dauntless, a story of the Latin-Ameri- 
can war for freedom. 

Kummer, F. A., Courage Over the Andes, a story of whaling days and 
adventures in Chile. 
Lewis, Mrs. E. F., Ho-ming, tells of a young Chinese girl in modern 
China who struggles against the traditions of her ancient land. 
Lewis, Mrs. E. F., Yung Fu of the Upper Yangtze, a Chinese boy finds 
work in Chungking. 

Stuart, F., Piang, the Moro Chieftain, a 14 year old boy experiences life 
in the Philippine iungle. 

Thompson, A. R., Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail, an exciting story of 
the search for gold in Alaska. 
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Biographies: 

Full length biographies of Latin-American heroes, and of one of the men 
who played a part in our relations with Latin America are: 

Fast, H. M., Goethals and the Panama Canal. 

Greenwood, M., Juarez, Hero of Mexico. 

Van Loon, H., Life and Times of Simon Bolivar. 

Among the books containing short accounts of Latin-American leaders 
are: 

Lansing, M. F., Against All Odds. 

Stewart, W., and Petersen, H. F., Builders of Latin America. 


Other Books: 

For a short, clear description of the Spanish-American War, read Brooks, 
E. S., Story of Our War with Spain. : 

Brief, general accounts of some of the nations mentioned in this Unit 
may be found in: 

Banks, W. H., The Story of Mexico. 

Bishop, F., Panama, Past and Present. 

Bonner, M. G., Canada and Her Story. 

Brown, H. M., and Bailey, H. M., Our Latin-American Neighbors. 

Carr, K., South American Primer. d 

Castillo, C., Mexico. 

Coe, D., Road to Alaska, an account of the Alaska Highway. 

Cutright, P., Charters, W. W., and Sanchez, G. I., Latin America, 
Twenty Friendly Nations. 

Dagliesh, A., They Live in South America. 

Dagliesh, A., Wings Around South America. 

Goetz, D., Neighbors to the South. 

Harris, L. G., and Harris, W. K., Canadian Ways. 

Nida, S. H., Panama and Its Bridge of Water. 

Peck, A. M., Pageant of South American History. 

Peck, A. M., Young Canada. 

Peck, A. M., Pageant of Canadian History. 

Seeger, E., The Pageant of Chinese H istory. 

Building America, V, “Our Latin-American Neighbors”; VI, “Our 
Northern Neighbors.” 

Pageant of America, II, Chapter 14, “Alaska”; IV, Chapter 8, “The 
Panama Canal”; VII, Chapter 9, * The Spanish-American War." 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. A Map of Our Pacific Possessions. Uncle Sam has acquired a number 
of islands in the Pacific Ocean. From the map on page 492 and the 
text, make a list of them and then draw a map of the Pacific on which 


you locate each. It will be interesting to show how far each is from 
our West Coast. 
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. A Menu with Foods from Our Distant Possessions. From your text 
and the Encyclopedia find out what foods are obtained from our pos- 
sessions. Plan a luncheon or dinner menu containing only foods from 
these regions. 

. Oral Report. Prepare a talk on one of the following topics: (a) Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders; (b) The Battle of Manila; 
(c) The Philippine Islands; (d) Alaska; (e) The Panama Canal. 

. A Map Showing Our Neighbors, North and South. To the south we 
have 20 neighbors; to the north we have two. On an outline map of 
North and South America, or on one which you sketch yourself, show 
the location of each of our neighbors. By using different colors, and 
by identifying each country, they will all stand out clearly. See the 
maps in this Unit. 

. Pan-American Day Celebration. Plan an assembly program for Pan- 
American Day (April 14), or for some day near that date. The Pan- 
American Union, Washington, D. C., will send you pamphlets con- 
taining plays, pageants, and general information relating to our 
southern neighbors. Write for this material, and when it is received 
select a committee to read it carefully and decide how it can best 
be used. Materials may also be obtained from the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

. Comparison of Countries. Select one of our neighbor nations and 
compare it to the United States. As points of comparison use: Size, 
population, government, language, climate, chief products, and part 
taken in World War II. See the current World. Almanac, Index for 
the nation you have selected. 

. America Neighbor Nations Scrapbook. From the many articles and 
pictures relating to the countries north and south of us which are 
daily appearing in newspapers and magazines, prepare a well organ- 
ized scrapbook. As you begin to gather materials decide how to put 
it together, whether by countries, or by areas, or whether you wish 
to: emphasize some particular idea or country. The articles you in- 
clude should be briefly explained. Do not clip anything from mate- 
rials belonging to the school or local library. 

. Committee Report on China. A committee of members of the class 
could present a highly worthwhile report about China. One member 
of the class should describe China's contributions to other parts of 
the world. Another should describe differences between North and 
South China, and discuss China's natural resources. A third member 
of the committee should describe how China became a republic and 
how she struggled against Japan. A fourth member should describe 
China’s main problems today. For information consult one or more 
of the books listed above, a good high school geography, and recent 
magazine articles. : 
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CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


1. Whatexciting voyage of an American naval vessel hastened the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal? Why did the Canal pay a vital part in 
World War II? 

2. In 1941 when the Japanese invaded the Philippine Islands, both 
Americans and Filipinos fought bravely to defend them. How does 
our treatment of the Filipino people since 1898 help to explain their 
loyalty to the United States in 1941? 

8. What past events help to explain the present dislike which some 
Latin Americans have for the United States? 
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* * World War I Brought Plans 


for World Peace 


iP THE summer of 1914, the American people read 
in their newspapers that the Archduke Ferdinand had 
been murdered by a Serbian. This was shocking news. 
Ferdinand was heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, 
an empire in central Europe that has since fallen to 
pieces, The Serbian who fired the shots. believed that 
Austria-Hungary was a constant threat to the safety 
of little Serbia. His shots started World War I. 
Austria-Hungary quickly sent soldiers to the Serbian 
boundary line. Russia answered this threat to Serbia 
by sending troops toward Austria-Hungary. Germany 
replied by attacking Russia and also France because 
France might help Russia. To attack France, German 
troops poured into little Belgium. This brought Eng- 
land into the war because she had promised to protect 
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Belgium. Each of these nations had 
said that it did not want war, yet 


^ within a few weeks’ time they were 


all fighting. Did the nations do this be- 
cause a Serbian had assassinated the 
Austrian Archduke. The answer is 
“No.” The underlying causes were as 
old as war itself — greed and fear. 
Some of the nations of Europe en- 
vied what other nations had. Natu- 
rally no country wanted to give up 
some of its territory to another nation. 
Nor did any of the nations want to see 
any other countries become stronger or 


richer, The wealthy countries wanted 
to keep things “as is”; the poorer 
countries wanted to get what they 
could. 

So it was that World War I began 
in the summer of 1914. On one side 
were the Central Powers — composed 
of Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bul- 
were Russia, France, Great Britain, 
and later on Italy and a few other na- 
tions. They were known as the Allied 
Powers, and they were joined three 
years later by the United States. 


The United States Was Forced into World War I 


Fighting nations are called bellig- 

erents, while nations that keep out of 
the fight are called neutrals. At the be- 
ginning of every war in which the 
United States is not a belligerent, it is 
customary to issue a proclamation 
which tells the world that our country 
will remain neutral. President Wash- 
ington started this custom, when 
France tried to drag the United States 
into a foreign war, Over 100 years be- 
fore. In this first of neutrality proc- 
lamations he said: 
The duty and interests of the United 
States require that they shall with sin- 
cerity and good faith adopt a friendly 
and impartial conduct toward the bellig- 
erent powers. Therefore, I declare the 
intention of the United States to observe 
such conduct; and I exhort and warn the 
citizens of the United States carefully to 
avoid all acts which may go against the 
conduct of their government. 


In other words, our government 
would deal fairly with the fighting na- 
tions, not helping one or the other, 
and our citizens should support their 
own government by doing likewise. 


When World War I broke out Presi- 


dent Wilson issued a tion, 
saying that the United States would 
hold a neutral position, and urging all 
Americans to regard the fighting na- 
tions * with equal friendliness.” Many 
of our citizens, however, had come 
from England or France or Germany 
or Italy, These people felt. kindly 
toward the country of th 
and mothers, and unfriendly to the 
enemies of that country. So it was 
possible for Americans to be neutral in 
their thinking. 


How the war affected American rights. 
Every nation must buy far more goods 
in time of war than in times of peace. 
It needs more goods than it can pro- 
duce by itself. So it must try to get 
these goods from neutral nations. Be- 
cause the battle fleets of the Allied 
Powers controlled the seas in World 
War I, the Central Powers found : 
themselves cut off from outside sup- 
plies. Allied war vessels prevented 
American ships from carrying goods 
across the Atlantic to Germany or 
other ports controlled by the Central 
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Powers. Our government protested, 
just as we had complained about like 
treatment during the Napoleonic 
Wars of which you read on page 171. 
But the enemies of the Central Pow- 
ers replied that they had the right to 
prevent supplies from reaching the 
Central Powers. To do this, the Allies 
even went so far as to prevent ships 
carrying supplies to neutral nations 
such as Denmark. The Allies pointed 
out that the shiploads of goods to such 
neutrals were far greater than the 
amount these countries had imported 
from us before the war. So the Allies 
insisted that these goods were really 
intended for the Central Powers, 
especially Germany. Consequently, 
the Allies clamped down a blockade 
and refused to allow American ships 
to take certain supplies to any ports 
where the Central Powers might get 
hold of them. The Allies argued that 
these supplies were contraband, that 
is, goods that would help the Central 
Powers to fight. 

Naturally the Allies got as many 
supplies from the United States as 
they could. American ships and sup- 
plies carried goods to England, 
France, and Italy. Germany com- 
plained about this and argued that we 
should not send goods to the Allies if 
we sent none to the Central Powers. 
But our answer was that there was no 
blockade of the Allied ports and that 
we had the right to sell goods to any- 
body who wanted to buy them. The 
Germans knew perfectly well that we 
were within our rights. But they also 
knew that in order to win the war 
they must cut off the flow of supplies 
reaching England, France, and Italy. 
The way Germany could do this was 
to sink the ships carrying the supplies, 
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And the way to sink the ships was'by 
torpedoes from submarines, because 
Germany's surface ships were securely 
bottled up by the more powerful Brit- 
ish navy. So the German government 
announced that the waters around the 
British Isles, and. near other Allied 
ports, were in the " war zone." This 
meant that any ships sailing in the 
zone might be attacked and sunk by ` 
German submarines. 

Here was a terrible situation. On 
both sides the warring nations disre- 
garded the rights of neutral countries. 
Neither the Allies nor the Central 
Powers had any right to do this. But 
there was a difference in the way they 
carried on their blockades. Any ves- 
sel seized by a British cruiser, for ex- 
ample, would be taken into an Allied 
port. Nothing happened to the safety 
and lives of its passengers and crew. 
And if the vessel was not carrying sup- 
plies intended for the Central Powers, 
it was set free. But the German sub- 
marines shot first and asked questions 
afterward. In other words, while the 
Allies saw to it that the lives of peo- 
ple were not endangered, the German 
submarines left passengers and crews 
to drown or save themselves as best 
they could. This was a clear violation 
of "international law,” which is the 
set of rules by which nations are sup- 
posed to be guided even when they 
are at war with one another. So it was 
that this disregard of our rights as neu- 
trals and this violation of international 
law by the Germans finally brought 
the United States into the war on the 
side of the Allies. 


Why we took part in the war. Fighting 
talk began in the United States when 
the American people heard that the 
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great British passenger liner, the Lusi- 
tania, had been sunk. This ocean liner 
left New York for England in May, 
1915, carrying passengers, mail, and a 
mixed cargo containing war supplies 
or contraband. As she drew near the 
Irish coast a submarine rose to the 
surface, fired two torpedoes without 
warning, and disappeared. A great 
hole was torn in the liner's side. Only 
a few lifeboats got away before the 
Lusitania went down, carrying over 
1,150 passengers to their death. 
Among the lost were 114 American 
men, women, and children. 

On hearing of this deed some 
Americans clamored for war against 
Germany. Others were opposed to 
war, saying that the Lusitania was à 
British ship carrying war supplies, and 
that her American passengers should 
not bring a whole nation into war be- 
cause they had taken a dangerous 
risk by crossing the Atlantic aboard 
this vessel, President Wilson protested 
to the German government and called 
the sinking an outrage. The Germans 
answered by claiming the right to sink 
British ships in the war zone, but they 
regretted the loss of American lives 
and offered money payment to their 
families. 

During the next year other mer- 
chant ships were torpedoed, bringing 
sudden death to many passengers, in- 
cluding a few Americans. President 
Wilson wrote note after note of pro- 
test, but these had no effect, At last he 
said bluntly, that unless the German 
government changed its submarine 
methods he would break off diplo- 
matic relations. This meant that he 
would send the German ambassador 
home, and recall our ambassador from 
Berlin. When diplomatic relations are 
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broken, the next step may be a decla- 


ration of war. 

To this threat the German govern- 
ment answered. that no more passen- 
ger ships would be sunk without 
warning and without safeguarding 
human lives. The Germans kept this 
promise just long enough to prepare a 
larger fleet of submarines. When they 
were ready for action, Germany an- 
nounced that any neutral ship enter- 
ing the war zone near the British Isles 
would be sunk without warning. Its 
passengers and crew would have to 
look out for themselves. The only ex- 
ception was that the Germans agreed 
to allow one American vessel a week 
to enter England's ports. This ship 
must be painted red and white, and it 
had to follow a course set by the Ger- 
mans. 

The German submarine war was re- 
newed on so deadly a scale that over 
500 ships were sunk in the next few 
weeks. Finally, after two American 
ships had been torpedoed, President 
Wilson sent a war message to Con- 
gress, which answered by declaring 
war against Germany, in April, 1917. 

In his message President Wilson 
spoke of the need for liberty of small 
nations, of a union of free peoples op- 
posed to those who sought to rule by 
force, of making the world safe for 
democracy. To the question, “Why 
did the United States fight?” the an- 
swer in part is that fighting seemed to 
be the only way to protect our foreign 
trade and the right of American citi- 
zens to travel abroad in wartime. But 
there were other reasons. Chief among 
them was the American hope of put- 
ting an end to both the German mili- 
tary power and the German aim to 


rule Europe by military might. 
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How we prepared for war. Because 
modern war calls for the effort of a 
whole people, our country began to 
prepare as if war were the only con- 
cern of every man and woman. The 
enormous sums. of money needed 
were raised by selling United States 
government bonds, called Liberty 
Bonds. To speed up the transportation 
of food and war supplies, all railroads 
were taken over by our government 
and put under a single management. 
For increasing the war output of 
materials, all factories were put under 
a War Industries Board. Food was 
placed under control of a board 
headed by Herbert Hoover who later 
became President of the United States. 
He ordered a reduction in the amount 
of wheat, sugar,»butter, and meat that 
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Underwood & Underwood 


During World War I American women at home helped the Red Cross by making bandages 
and other supplies. Civilians performed like services during World War II. 


an American family might buy, so that 
more could be sent to help the Allied 
nations. For replacing ships that were 
being sunk by submarines, a Shipping 
Board took charge of all shipyards. 
Work was rushed at such speed that 
in one year more ships were launched 
than had been launched in the 20 pre- 
vious years. At the head of these and 
and other hard-working boards were 
“big businessmen” who volunteered 
for war service. They were known as 
dollar-a-year men because that was all 
the salary they would, accept. 

. The problem of raising a large army 
was solved by drafting and training 
men. Our regular army was too small 
to provide all the soldiers needed, and 
our National Guard, as our state mili- 
tia had come to be called, was not suf- 


This picture shows the Secretary of War drawing the first number in the draft during World 
War I. All men holding this number had to serve in the army if physically fit. 


ficient. So Congress passed the Selec- 
tive Service Act which meant that the 
entire man power of the United States 
might be called if needed. Under the 
leadership of Secretary Newton D. 
Baker, our War Department put the 
Act into operation by dividing the 
country into 4,550 districts. In each 
district was a committee of local men, 
called a Draft Board, who served 
without pay. Word went out that all 
men between the ages of 18 and 45 
should register for service with the 
nearest Draft Board. These boards 
were numbered, and every man regis- 
tered was also numbered. 

Selection for the army was made in 
a way which was fair for all. Num- 
bered cards were placed in a box from 
which Secretary Baker, blindfolded, 
drew one card after another. It hap- 
pened that the first card drawn was 
958, This meant that every man $0 
numbered, in each of 4,550 districts 
in the United States, must report for 


service unless excused for good rea- 
son. Later, more numbers were drawn 
and the holders went into service. 

Two million men were drawn by 
number, leaving about three times that 
number in reserve. To train the drafted 
men, 16 camps were built in different 
parts of the country, each large 
enough for 40,000 men. They were 
furnished with barracks (living quar- 
ters), mess (dining) hall, streets, 
water, supplies, reading rooms, hos- 
pitals, motion pictures — everything, 
in short, that men needed for drill, 
rest, and recreation. s 


How our soldiers crossed the Atlantic. 
German commanders planned to win 
the war before American soldiers 
could be trained and transported 
across the ocean. German generals did 
not believe we could train and equip 
enough troops in time to help our 
allies. To the Allied commanders, who 
feared that our help would come too 
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WHERE THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE FOUGHT 
IN WORLD WAR I 


Find Chateau-Thierry, Cantigny, Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne Forest. Locate 
the portions of the line held by our allies. 


late, the speed with which men were 
assembled and equipped seemed al- 
most beyond belief. War was declared 
in April, and two months later Gen- 
eral Pershing, the appointed com- 
mander in chief, was in Paris with his 
staff of officers. He was quickly fol- 
lowed by a few regiments of our finely 
trained regular army, the first of the 
A.E.F. or American Expeditionary 
Force. In September, over 100,000 
Americans were supporting French 
and British battle lines, Within a year 
our soldiers were arriving at the rate 


of 50,000 every week, and they num- 
bered nearly two million when their 
help was most needed. Never before 
in the history of the world had an 
army even one tenth of that size been 
sent across the sea. The success with 
which such large numbers of troops 
were transported across the ocean 
from the United States to France, 
gave the entire world cause for 
amazement. It was truly a spectacular 
maneuver. 

Great Britain furnished half the 
shipping needed for transporting our 
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men, with their millions of tons of sup- 
plies, across an ocean where subma- 
rines had been sinking ships every day. 
The safety of the voyage was in the 
hands,of the British and American 
navies, Our troopships sailed in large 
convoys of 10 or 20 or more ships to- 
gether. Around them, like collies 
guarding a flock of sheep, hovered the 
swift destroyers, ready to shell a sub- 
marine that appeared on the surface 
or to crush its sides by dropping a 
depth bomb when it passed under 
water. Thanks to the navies not one 
American troopship was lost on the 
way to Europe. Thus it was that our 
army arrived safely on the battlefields 
of France. 


The war was fought, in Europe. World 
War I differed in many ways from 
great wars before or since. The armies 
usually held opposite rows of narrow, 
deep, muddy trenches. There was 
little open warfare. Three immense 
battlefields — one in France, a second 
in Russia, and a third in Italy were the 
main areas of fighting. A dozen smaller 
armies fought on as many smaller bat- 
tlefields elsewhere. 

At first the Central Powers were al- 
most everywhere victorious on land. 
They won large territories in Belgium, 
France, and Rumania. They shattered 
the Italian armies. They beat Russia 
and forced that huge country to sign 
a disgraceful peace late in 1917. 

German armies, after conquering 
Belgium and northern France, had a 
connected series of forts, trenches, 
and barbed-wire fences from the Eng- 
lish Channel to the Swiss border, 
forming a battle line 600 miles long. 
Against that line French and British 
armies had hurled themselves in vain, 
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winning a little here, losing a little 
there, making no advance. When 
America entered the war, German 
armies were so strongly entrenched 
that to drive them out seemed impos- 
sible. 

In the spring of 1918 a million Ger- 
man soldiers were brought from Rus- 
sia and massed with other millions for 
a “victory drive” in northern France. 
French and British armies, having no 
reserve soldiers to meet the danger, 
were smashed back, losing in a week 
more ground than they had gained by 
three years’ fighting. Worst of all, the 
Allied line was now in danger of 
breaking, allowing the enemy through 
to strike at the heart of France. At this 
hour of greatest danger American sol- 
diers entered the fighting. 


How the war ended. From the begin- 
ning the German armies had fought 
powerfully under a single command, 
while French and British armies 
fought separately, each under its 
own commander. There was weakness 
in this division, but no nation wants its 
troops under a foreign officer. So the 
Allies blundered until the peril of the 
German “victory drive ” forced them 
to place all their armies under com- 
mand of Marshal Foch [fohsh], the 
most able of French officers. To him 
came General Pershing who, by order 
of President Wilson, placed all Ameri- 
can troops under Foch’s command. 
This proved to be the turning point 
of the war. American soldiers had been 
kept behind the fighting lines because, 
it was thought, they must have a year's 
training in trench warfare before they ` 
could be trusted to advance with 
French and British veterans or to 
stand against German attack. General 
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Wide World Photos 


This picture shows the village of Cantigny in France in 1919. Here, in May, 1918 the American 
forces fought one of their first battles on European soil. 


Pershing had a different idea. He 
knew the fighting quality of his men, 
and because the peril was great a few 
regiments were rushed into battle at 
a point called Chateau Thierry [chah’- 
toh tyerr’ee], where the Germans 
were nearest Paris and sweeping on- 
ward against the breaking French 
line. 

There our soldiers fought their 
first European battle and won it gal- 
lantly. A small battle it was, but it 
had two great results. It heartened 
the Allies by stopping the German 
"victory drive," and it proved that 
American soldiers could now be used 
in large numbers to help our Allies 
win the war. 

Soon after this battle our soldiers, 
who had been scattered among 
French and British forces, were gath- 
ered into a powerful army. Under 
_ their own commanders they fought 
and won two battles, one at St. Mihiel 
[sañ mee'yel], and the other, called 
the battle of the Meuse-Argonne 
[muhz ahr guhn'] after 47 days of al- 


most continuous fighting. This second 
battle, which was.really many battles 
rolled into one, was part of a general 
attack made by French, Belgian, Brit- 
ish, and American armies all together. 
Everywhere the German armies were 
driven back, losing men and supplies. 
The German emperor fled to Holland 
for safety, and the people took over 
the German government. To save 
themselves, they asked for an armis- 
tice. 

The term “armistice” means a stop 
to fighting while governments talk 
peace. It was granted to German 
armies on terms which compelled 
them to withdraw from France and 
Belgium, to give up all prisoners, to 
surrender all warships —in short, to 
cry quits and wait for whatever peace 
terms the Allies might offer. Hard 
terms they were to this proud, warlike 
nation; but Germany accepted them 
to save her soil from invasion and con- 
quest. Ever since then Armistice Day, 
November 11, has been a national 
holiday. 
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Wide World Photos 


When the village of Cantigny was rebuilt after World War I, this monument was erected in 
memory of the American soldiers who had fought there. 


War losses were enormous. It is hard 
to understand what the war cost in 
men, money, and material because 
speaking of billions or even millions 
means using figures too big for our 
minds to grasp. In addition, some 
losses, such as the loss of good will 
among nations, cannot be added up 
in figures. 

Nearly nine million young men of 
all the nations at war were killed in 
battle, and of about two million or 
more wounded many were blinded or 
crippled for life. The cost in money to 
all the fighting nations was about 120 
billion dollars, and an equal amount 
in property destroyed. America’s 
share of this loss was 126,000 killed, or 
dead from wounds or disease, about 
235,000 wounded, and a war debt of 
about 35 billion dollars, more than 
$250 for every person in America. 

In 1916 when our people put them- 
selves under a new load of debt to 
fight World War I, they were still pay- 
ing pensions to widows and orphans 


of soldiers who fought in the Mexican 
War of 1846, to a much larger num- 
ber of those who fought in the War 
Between the States, and to a still larger 
number of those who fought in the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. After 
World War I ended, in 1918, more 
than 42,000 soldiers were being cared 
for in government hospitals at govern- 
ment expense. Four hundred thou- 
sand families of veterans were getting 
financial help to the amount of 260 
million dollars yearly. The cost of vet- 
eran relief had amounted in the first 
18 years to 12 billion dollars. So in 
pensions alone we pay for every war 
three or four times more than the 
original cost. All Americans will agree 
that it is right and proper that 
wounded veterans must be eared for. 
All Americans will agree that they 
should provide for the dependents of 
men killed in our wars or who died : 
because of their wounds. These are 
just debts that Americans will con- 
tinue to pay. G 
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Wide World Photos 


This poster showing the Liberty Bell was used 
for a bond drive during World War I. 


Foreign loans increased the war debt. 
During World War I our government 
loaned to the Allied powers about 
seven billion dollars. After the war 
about three billions more were loaned 
to help them rebuild what the war had 
destroyed. When you hear it said that 
our government loaned this money, 
remember that no government has any 
money of its own. Whatever it spends 
must come out of the pockets of the 
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public. In other words, our péople 
furnished the money which our gov- 
ernment loaned to the European na- 
tions, and the people of those nations 
must be taxed to pay it back. 

The larger part of these loans went 
to Great Britain, France, and Italy; the 
smaller part to five other nations. 
Nothing was paid on these debts, not 
even the interest, for some time after 
the war. Then, on complaint of the 
borrowers that the debt was too heavy, 
Congress reduced the debts to a point 
which foreign governments said they 
could pay. The arrangement was that 
each nation would make a small pay- 
ment yearly, so that the whole debt 
would be wiped out completely in 
about 60 years. 

Other plans were tried, but they all 
failed. Soon after the world was hit 
by the depression of 1929, all pay- 
ments stopped, although European 
nations were every year spending 
huge sums to increase their armies 
and fleets. This, they claimed, was a 
necessity, a matter of life or death, and 
debts must be forgotten. The one ex- 
ception to this rule was Finland, a 
small nation that every year made its 
promised interest payment to the last 
penny. With the non-paying nations 
our government could do nothing, ex- 
cept perhaps to add their debts to our 
other war losses. 


We Did Not Join the League of Nations 


When a peace conference gathered 
at Paris, President Wilson did what no 
other President had done. He went 
abroad to take charge of our country’s 
part in the treaty. With him went a 
large number of advisers, appointed 


by himself. No member of the Senate 
was appointed, This later led to trou- 
ble because a treaty made by the 
President is of no effect until the Sen- 
ate approves it by a two-thirds ma- 
jority of votes [63]. 
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This picture of the " Big Four” who led the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 shows from left 
to right, Lloyd George, Orlando, Clemenceau, and President Wilson. 


Thirty-one other nations were repre- 
sented at the conference, each by a 
large delegation. Hardly was the busi- 
ness of peacemaking begun before it 
was plain that most of these delegates 
would have nothing to say. They did 
not even know what was being done 
until important matters had been set- 
tled by four men, who became known 
as the Big Four. They were President 
Wilson, Lloyd George of Great Britain, 
Clemenceau [klem efi soh’] of France, 
and Orlando of Italy. All important 
matters were settled by these four 
men in secret session. 

The chief purpose of the victorious 
powers was to make the beaten nations 
pay a big indemnity in money for the 
damage they had done, and give up all 


their colonies. To this President Wil- 
son added a plan for a League of Na- 
tions, which he hoped would prevent 
all future wars. Three of the Big Four, 
who had made secret agreements 
among themselves, let him have his 
way about the League, and managed 
to have their own way in almost every- 
thing else. 

After six months of debate, a treaty 
filling 264 pages of print was drawn 
up to include the settlement of war 
problems and the formation of a 
League of Nations. It is known as the 
Treaty of Versailles [ver sah’ °y] be- 
cause it was signed at a place of that 
name, near Paris. It was a complete 
victors peace. The beaten nations — 
Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
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key, had no part in making it. Their 
delegates came to Paris but were not 
permitted to sit at the peace table. 
When the treaty was at last ready they 
were called in and told to sign it. They 
did so under protest, knowing that 
they must either accept the terms or 
have their homelands put under for- 
eign military control. 

In his war message President Wil- 
son had said, “ We desire no conquest. 
We seek no indemnities for ourselves, 
no compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make.” That was the only 
thing which proved true in the peace 
treaty. The other victors, after getting 
as much money or territory as they 
could from the beaten nations, were 
still dissatisfied because they had not 
gotten more. ; 


Our Senate rejected the League. That 
part of the Treaty of Versailles dealing 
with the League of Nations called for 
a kind of union of many nations, to be 
governed by a constitution called the 
Covenant, On hearing this, our peo- 
ple were sharply divided and a ma- 
jority of senators told President Wil- 
son that they objected to certain parts 
of the Covenant. One of its articles 
provided that, if any member of the 
League were attacked, all other mem- 
bers must come to its defense. Another 
article gave the League power to de- 
cide what military and naval forces 
each nation must send to help another, 
Senators pointed out that Congress 
alone has the right to declare war, and 
that it would never consent to sending 
our soldiers to Europe or Asia or Africa 
at the order of the League of Nations. 
For this reason, they said, the Cove- 
nant should be changed. President 
Wilson answered that the Senate must 
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accept the whole treaty, just as it had 
been written. This the Senate would 
not do. 

So we were left in “a state of war” 
after peace actually had been de- 
clared. Congress, in accord with its 
right “to declare war” [35] passed a 
joint resolution declaring the war at 
an end. President Wilson vetoed the 
resolution, and the state of war con- 
tinued. During the term of President 
Harding, separate treaties were made 
which restored our former friendly 
relations with Germany and Austria. 
An odd thing is that the United States 
made no declaration of war against 
Turkey or Bulgaria, though both na- 
tions were fighting on the side of our 
enemies, 
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The League of Nations was launched. 
You have just read that the United 
States refused to! approve the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Had the Senate ap- 
proved the Treaty, the United States 
would then have become a member 
of the League of Nations. In 1919, the 
United States apparently was not 
ready to take such a step. Other na- 
tions, however, joined the League of 
Nations. This organization continued 
until 1946 when the United Nations, 
of which you will read in Chapter 28, 
took the League's place. There are 
some people who feel that the League 
of Nations was a complete failure. 
Perhaps these people are mistaken. 
The League did many helpful things, 
as we shall see, Unfortunately, the 
League did not prevent World War II. 
But we must remember that the 
League of Nations was the first at- 
tempt to bring the nations of the world 
together. It was at least a beginning 


towards world organization, 
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Story of the League of Nations. The 
fundamental idea of the League was a 
congress of the world, to which all 
nations might send representatives, 
but which had no authority to make 
laws. Its chief purpose was to prevent 
wars in one of three ways. The first 
was that each member-nation of the 
League would agree to respect the 
rights of other members. Another way 
was to help any member that was 
threatened or attacked. A third was to 
persuade nations to settle all matters 
in dispute by referring them to the 
World Court, or Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, which was established 
in 1921. 

All nations were urged to join the 
League, and at one time there were 
over 50 member-nations. Each was 
permitted to send three delegates to 
the Assembly; which met once a year 
at Geneva, Switzerland, but no na- 
tion could have more than one vote. 
After a question had been debated in 
the Assembly it came for action to the 
Council, composed of five permanent 
delegates representing the five great 
powers, and four members elected 
from year to year to represent the 
many smaller powers. À third and 
very helpful part of the League was 
the Secretariat, composed of about 
700 trained men and women who were 
employed to collect information on 
world affairs. 

During its 26 years of life the 
League settled several disputes that 
otherwise might have led to war. In 
this good work our government took 
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part, and even sent delegates to 
Geneva, where they joined in the dis- 
cussions but were excluded from vot- 
ing. One weakness of the League was 
that questions must be settled by a 
unanimous vote of the Council. As a 
result one nation might prevent action 
by the other nations. Another weak- 
ness was that when some members 
broke their pledge to keep peace the 
League had no power, that is, no army 
or navy, to enforce its action. 

For example in 1981, at a time when 
Japan and China were League mem- 
bers, Japan invaded China to seize the 
province of Manchuria. In 1935 Italy 
invaded Ethiopia, when both were 
League members, and took possession 
of the whole country after defeating 
the poorly armed Ethiopians in battle. 
In each case the Council declared that 
one of its members had wronged an- 
other member, but nothing was done 
when the injured nation appealed to 
the League. for its promised help. 
More than 40 nations, as League mem- 
bers, had pledged themselves to pro- 
tect China and Ethiopia from loss of 
territory. Not one of them did so. Each 
was hoping that some other might act; 
while Japan and Italy seemed ready 
to fight any nation that interfered with 
their aggression. In April, 1946, the 
League voted itself out of business a 
few months after World War II had 
ended. The United Nations, however, 
was set up by this time and this new 
world organization, jt was hoped, 
would succeed where the League had 
failed. 
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America Tried Other Means for World Peace 


Although the United States refused 
to join the League of Nations, it has 
made many efforts to bring about 
world peace. One of the first peace so- 
cieties was formed in 1816 by Ameri- 
can men and women who remembered 
the War for Independence. This so- 
ciety is still in operation, trying to pre- 
vent wars by educating the people of 
all nations to regard one another as 
friends. That early band of peacemak- 
ers has been joined by so many others 
that the United States has now more 
peace societies than all other nations 
combined. While private organiza- 
tions such as these continued their 
good work, our government took steps 
of its own in efforts to end wars be- 
tween nations. Here there is space to 
consider only some of these efforts 
made between the two World Wars. 


The Washington Naval Conference of 
1922. One danger to world peace was 
the huge armaments or armies and 
navies of the nations. It was with the 
hope of reducing the size of these 
navies and in this way lessening fear 
of attack by one nation of another, that 
President Warren G. Harding called 
an international conference, He be- 
lieved that a friendly meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the chief naval powers of 
the world would lead to a reduction 
in the size of their navies. In addition 
to the great naval powers, other na- 
tions with possessions in the Far East 
were invited to attend. It was in that 
part of the world where trouble be- 
tween the nations might break out. 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
China, Belgium; Portugal, and the 


United States were the eight nations 
represented at the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922. It seemed that all of 
these nations wanted to talk of ways 
and means to keep world peace. All 
were either Far Eastern nations or had 
possessions there, Britain, France, 
Japan, and the United States were the 
chief naval powers. 

Charles Evans Hughes, our Secre- 
tary of State at the time, opened the 
conference with a directness that 
amazed delegates from the other 
countries. They were expecting more 
peace talk of the kind that they had 
been hearing for years. But Secretary 
Hughes stated that there had already 
been enough talk. The time had come, 
he declared, for action. Boldly he 
urged three things. The first was that 
many battleships be withdrawn from 
service. Secondly, all of the huge “ bat- 
tle wagons” or first-class battleships 
then being built should be scrapped. 
Thirdly, all the nations should take a 
" naval holiday " by building no more 
big battleships for a period of 10 years. 

That was a startling proposal be- 
cause it meant that the United States 
would scrap more ships than any other 
nation. In 1922, the United States 
had the biggest navy of all these 
powers. Taken by surprise, the dele- 
gates agreed, and their nations all 
signed a treaty in which they promised 
to carry out Secretary Hughes’ three 
point program. To remove some 
causes of trouble in the Far East, four 
of the powers — Britain, France, Japan, 
and the United States, agreed, first, 
that they would not fortify any island 
commanding the Pacific trade routes. 
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The tomb of America's Unknown Soldier of World War I is in Arlington Cemetery across the 
Potomac from Washington, D.C. Annually on Armistice Day there are services at the Tomb. 


They also agreed that in case of 
trouble they would again meet in con- 
ference to decide how best to preserve 
the peace. Secretary Hughes tried also 
to get a reduction in the size of all 
standing armies; but his plan to lighten 
the heavy burden carried by European 
people was blocked by France, which 
then had the largest army in the world. 

When the delegates had finished 
their work, it seemed that the United 
States had done something of great 
importance for the world’s peace. By 
scrapping 28 powerful ships, as com- 
pared to 24 scrapped by Britain and 
10 by Japan, it had lost its leading 
place as the world’s greatest naval 
power. Instead, the United States was 
to have five first-class battleships for 
every five such ships the British had, 
and for every three the Japanese had. 
This was the so-called 5-5-3 ratio, and 
the three naval powers agreed to keep 


their first-class battleships within that 
proportion. Yet soon after the Wash- 
ington Naval Conference ended, 
Japan and the European powers were 
all busily building smaller fighting 
ships — battle cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines. Nothing was said in 
the Washington agreement about 
limiting the number of such vessels 
so Japan, Great Britain and some 
others put their money into building 
fighting craft of these kinds. As a re- 
sult, there was little reduction in the 
size of the world's navies. 


The Nine-Power Treaty was signed. 
There were two other attempts by the 
nations to keep peace by making 
treaties. The United States played a 
leading part in both efforts. The Nine- : 
Power Treaty of 1922 was signed by 
the same nations that sent delegates to 
the Washington Conference, Its chief 
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At the table in the center of the picture is Secretary of State Kellogg. He is signing the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of Paris which was to outlaw war among the nations. 


purpose was to prevent war in the Far 
East. The method was by a solemn 
agreement, first, to leave Chinese ter- 
ritory to China; and second, to keep 
the open door policy, of which you 
read on page 496, alive so that all na- 
tions would have equal opportunity to 
trade with the people of China. This 
Nine-Power Treaty seemed to mean 
` that China's territory would be safe 
and that no nation would attempt to 
seize control of China's trade and keep 
it for herself. You will see how the 
Japanese went back on their promises 
made in this and other agreements. 


The Pact of Paris failed to outlaw war. 
The Pact of Paris, so-called because 
it was signed in that city in 1998, is 
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known also as the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
after the two men who launched this 
attempt to provide for world peace. 
They were Foreign Secretary Briand 
of France, and Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg of the United States. 
A pact and a treaty are the same kind 
of agreement. The purpose of the Pact 
of Paris was to “outlaw” war, that is, 
to stamp it as a national crime, as we 
outlaw robbery by individuals. Its 
great importance, or what then seemed 
to be its importance, was that practi- 
cally all other governments in the 
world signed the Pact. By so doing, 
all these nations agreed not to make 
war except in self-defense — to save 
their own countries from invasion. 
So far as treaties or promises go, 
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nothing could more surely keep the 
peace than this Pact of Paris. The 
trouble was that some governments 
did not keep the promises they made 
in the name of their people. This fail- 
ure to keep a promise was seen when 
Italy sent its army to attack Ethiopia, 
and Japan sent a larger army to at- 
tack China. Neither government made 
an open declaration of war; both an- 
nounced that they were fighting in 
self-defense. Therefore they claimed 
they were keeping the Pact of Paris. 
This was downright deception. China 
had not attacked Japan; the Ethiopi- 
ans, on Africa’s East Coast, could not 
possibly have attacked Italy. 


We gave up some rights of a neutral 
nation. According to international law, 
that is, the rules to which the United 
States has agreed with other nations, 
neutrality means that our government 
may not send military help to any of 
the fighting nations or permit their 
troops to cross our territory. It means, 
also, that our government may not per- 
mit the ships of a ‘warring nation to 
use our neutral harbors. Any troops 
or warships that come here to save 
themselves must be disarmed, and 
kept so until the war ends. There are 
other rules, but these are enough to 
show the nature of what is called inter- 
national law. 

Neutrality is a custom, like carry- 
ing an umbrella, which the United 
States has long followed without being 
obliged to follow it. There is so little 
law or duty about it that any nation is 
free to do as it thinks best for itself 
when other nations are fighting. Neu- 
trality is dangerous during a great war 
because a neutral nation may be 
drawn into the war, as the United 


States was drawn into the Napoleonic 
Wars in 1812, or into World War I in 
1917. That is why Congress decided, 
in 1937, to pass a neutrality law which 
told much more definitely what citi- 
zens must and must not do when other 
nations are fighting. 

The object of this new law was to do 
what neutrality proclamations have 
not previously done, that is, to keep 
the United States out of foreign wars. 
As soon as the President found out 
that two or more foreign nations were 
at war he was to announce that fact, 
and he was to enforce this neutrality 
law. This meant that no military sup- 
plies of any kind could be sold to any 
of the fighting powers. No military 
supplies were to be carried by Ameri- 
can ships to any port of the fighting 
nation. No person in the’ United 
States was to help a fighting power 
by buying its bonds or lending it 
money. And citizens of the United 
States were not to travel abroad 
on any vessel of any fighting power. 
The only exception to this law was 
that it did not apply if an American 
republic should be fighting against 
any Old World nation. About the only 
way left open for fighting nations to 
get American supplies was by “cash 
and carry ”; that is, by sending their 
own ships and taking their own risk. 


What the law meant. The Neutrality 
Act of 1937 marked a decided change 
in the foreign policy the United States 
had followed for a century or more. 
In the War of 1812, and again in 
World War I, we fought for the so- 
called freedom of the sea, which 
meant that our traders and. travelers 
could do very much as they pleased 
when other nations were fighting, and 
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that our government would protect 
them in so doing. 

All this was thrown overboard by 
the new neutrality law. The explana- 
tion was that freedom of the sea never 
really exists when strong powers are 
at war. One or the other always wins 
control of the sea, and then makes 
new trade laws without consulting us. 
Twice we claimed the right of free 
trade and travel in war time. Twice we 
had to fight for it. Twice we paid a 
price which many thought was more 
than the right is worth. To claim the 
right a third time would very likely 
mean that we must fight a third for- 
eign war and again pay the terrible 
price of war. 

Soon after the Neutrality Act was 
passed, Japan invaded China. Her 
armies killed thousands of Chinese 
soldiers who fought to defend their 
country. Her big guns destroyed 
whole cities. Her military planes 
dropped bombs on women and chil- 
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dren far behind the fighting lines, 
This warfare went on month after 
month. But since our country did not 
recognize that a state of war existed, 
the Neutrality Act was not enforced 
and trade with Japan continued. The 
Japanese planes and bombs that 
brought death to the Chinese people 
were made partly of materials that 
came from the United States. Without 
these and other supplies from the 
United States Japan could not have 
long continued her unjust war against 
China. Then why did President Roose- 
velt not enforce the Neutrality Act 
and so put a stop to the flow of Ameri- 
can goods to Japan? One answer is, 
that had he done so we could then 
send no goods to China either. And 
China would be even worse off. Proba- 
bly only a few people in the United 
States stopped to think that Japan 
might some day attack the United 
States if she was successful in her war 
against China. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


To show that you know their meaning, use each of the following in a 


sentence. ^ 
1. belligerent 
2. neutral 
8. contraband 


4. armistice 
5. debts f 
6. international law 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


ONDAN 


wars? 


e 


. What event started World War I? 

. How did President Wilson try to keep us out of the war? 
Why did the United States enter the war? Give two reasons. 
How were men chosen for service in the Army? 

Where did our army fight. See map on page 584. 

. Why did our Senate refuse to approve the peace treaty? 

- When did we finally make peace with Germany and Austria? 
. In what three ways was the League of Nations supposed to prevent 


. Explain one of the methods by which the United States tried to pro- 


mote world peace. Why did it fail? 
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TEST YOUR THINKING 


mm 


. Why did the League of Nations fail in its object to keep peace? 


2. Did the United States gain anything by entering World War I? Ex- 


plain your answer. 


e 


. Do you believe we should have joined the League of Nations? Why? 


4. Between World War I and World War II many efforts were made to 
promote peace. In general, why did they fail? 


2 7 A EION the United States Was 
Drawn into World War I 


Worn Wan I came to an end in 
1918. The men wlio had fought that 
war felt they had fought “the war to 
end all wars." The people of Europe 
believed that they had sacrificed so 
much in blood and suffering that never 
again must nations meet in armed con- 
flict. In the United States, people felt 
this same way. But most Americans 
went one step further: Never again 
would the United States be drawn into 


a foreign quarrel, no matter what hap- 
pened in Europe or other parts of the 
world, How was it, then, that only 21 
years later World War II began? What 
had happened to all the talk and the 
plans for world peace that had been 
made soon after World War I ended? 
Why did the United States take part 
in World War II? Let us see if we can 
find the answers to some of these 
questions. 


Aggressor Nations Led the World Toward War 


Germany, as you know, lost World 
War I, and Italy and Japan did not get 
as great a share of the spoils as they 
thought they should have received. 
The time was to come when they 
would try to seize what they wanted. 
During the 1980's, the “Jand-grab- 
bing” programs of Japan in the Far 
East, those of Italy in Southern Eu- 
rope and Africa, and those of Ger- 
many in Central Europe paved the 
way for World War II. These three 


nations built up their armies, navies, 
and air forces. Their leaders — the mil- 
itary men of Japan, Hitler and his 
brown-shirted gangsters in Germany, 
and Mussolini and his black-shirted 
ruffians in Italy — whipped up the war 
spirit among their people. They con- 
vinced the Japanese, the Germans, 
and the Italians that the road to pros- 
perity was by war. And the people be- 
lieved them. Hitlers followers were 
called Nazis [nah'tsiz], meaning 


> 


` 


wu 


members of the Cerman National So- 
clalist Workers’ party. In Italy, were 


d San ee 
list of 


United States was last on 


1945 proved that Germany intended 
to attack the United States after Hit- 
ler had conquered Europe. Official 
records also prove that Japan was pre- 
paring to attack us. 


Japan began a conquest of the East. 
Japan made the first move toward 
World War II eight years before the 
war began. In 1931, Japanese forces 
seized Manchuria, a huge peninsula 
on the mainland of Asia. Manchuria 
belonged to China but that made no 
difference to the Japanese. In earlier 
years they had seized the lands of 
other peoples and they believed they 
could do it again. 

Japan declared Manchuria to be 


-an “independent” nation and 


named it Manchukuo  [mahn’joh’ 
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kwoh']. But Ja troops stayed in 
Manchuria the key officials in the 
government of the so-called independ- 
ent nation were Japanese. It was per- 
fectly clear to anyone that Manchuria 
was practically a Japanese colony, 


Japan broke her treaties and promises. 
You will remember that on page 496 


- you read of the “Open Door Policy” 


—which meant that all nations were to 
have the same trading rights in China. 
It also meant that China’s land was to 
be left alone by other countries. The 
Open Door Policy was agreed to by 
Japan and other nations with interests - 
in the Far East. Japan broke this early 
agreement by seizing Manchuria. 
were two other promises that 

when she took Manchuria 

in 193F One was the Nine 
Treaty you read about on page 
543. This treaty had been signed by 
Japan and eight other nations includ- 
ing our own in 1922 — a solemn prom- 
ise to leave China’s lands to China. 
Japan had also signed the Pact of Paris 
in 1928 in which she and other nations 
had promised never to go to war ex- 
cept to defend themselves from ag- 
gressors. But promises meant nothing 
to Japan. Her military leaders, backed 
by powerful n, were deter- 
mined to rule the Far East for them- 
selves, and they intended to control 
the distant Pacific islands, too. 

In 1937, Japan struck again, and 
more closely to the heart of China. 
Japanese forces seized important har- 
auus Eve the coast and drove 

way into China, The poorly 
equipped Chinese armies fought 
bravely but they had to give way. 
Thousands of Chinese fled inland and 
China's capital was moved westward 


T 
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to Chungking. By 1999 Japan had a 
firm bold on much of China. 


Italy seized Ethiopia. On the north- 
eastern coast of Africa near the en- 
trance to the Red Sea is Ethiopia, 
Musso- 


growing armies and air force. So he 
demanded a portion of Czechoslova- 
kia in which many Germans lived. 
English and French statesmen urged 
Czechoslovakia to agree to Hitler's de- 
mands because they believed Hitler 
would fight unless he got what he 
wanted. The Czechs had to give in. 
They could mot stand alone against 
Germany. Then early in 1939, Hitler 
seized what was left of Czechoslova- 
kia and added it to his growing empire. 
In short, Hitler got what he demanded 
by threats of war. 


Poland's turn came. Hitler next de- 
manded a part of Poland in the spring 


government fled Paris. France surren- 
dered to her Nazi conquerors on June 
91, 1940. A few days earlier, Musso- 
lini had declared war on France, 
thinking he might thus share in the - 

of Hitlers victory. Most of 
Western Europe was in the hands of 
the conquerors. Of the strong nations, 


55° 
England alone stood against the ag- 


gressors. 

In the remaining months of 1940 
and the spring of 1941, German and 
Italian forces drove on victoriously. 
Only in his efforts to crush England 
did Hitler fail. His bombing planes 
pounded British cities and towns. 
Only the Royal Air Force and the Brit- 
ish Navy stood between Hitler's forces 
and England. Italian forces in north- 
erm Africa attacked the British forces 
there. Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, 
and Bulgaria were forced — by threats 
and trickery — to join forces with Hit- 
ler. German and Italian troops con- 
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quered Greece after a stubborn. re- 
sistance put up by Greek troops and a 
handful of British soldiers. And early 
in 1941 Hitler made a treaty of friend- 
ship with Russia. The Russians learned 
six months later how much this prom- 
ise meant to Hitler when German 
forces suddenly attacked Russia in 
June, 1941. By late 1941, Germany and 
Italy between them controlled much 
of Europe. In the Far East, Japan held 
much of China in her grasp and looked 
greedily toward French Indo-China, 
toward British and Dutch territories 
in the Far East, and toward the Phil- 
ippines. 


The United States Gave Aid to the Nations Fighting 
the Aggressors yf 


During 1939, 1940, and 1941, most 
Americans had come to believe that 
we must find means — short of going 
to war — to help the nations that were 
fighting Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
Most Americans were beginning to be- 
lieve that the time might come when 
these nations would turn on our own 
country. Two things must be done: 
We must help England, Russia, China, 
and other nations with supplies; we 
must strengthen our own army, navy, 
and air force. 

The first step was taken late in 1939 
when we changed the Neutrality Law 
about which you read on page 545. 
The change meant that England and 
other countries that had been attacked 
by Germany, Italy, and Japan, could 
now buy supplies in the United States, 
provided they paid cash and trans- 
ported the goods in their own vessels. 
This was known as the “cash and 
carry " system. It gave England some 


temporary help. She had the money 
and ships to buy and carry the sup- 
plies. But the “cash and carry” sys- 
tem gave such countries as Russia and 
China little help. These nations had 
neither enough money nor sufficient 
ships to get what they so desperately 
needed. 


We gave destroyers in return for bases. 


In what other ways, without actually 
joining in the fighting, could the 
United States help to defeat the ag- 
gressor nations? In the summer of 
1940, President Roosevelt made an 
arrangement with Prime Minister 
Churchill to give England 50 of our 
World War I destroyers. These swift, 
small vessels would help to protect the 
British merchant vessels carrying 
“cash and carry” goods to the British 
Isles. In return, the British govern- 
ment gave us the right to use a num- 
ber of British bases on our side of the 


Atlantic. These bases extended from 
Newfoundland and Bermuda down 
through the West Indies to Trinidad 
off South America’s coast. American 
maval vessels and planes stationed at 
these bases would help to protect our 
own shores from possible attack by 
| land or sea. 
| President Roosevelt was reelected for a 
third term. As these events were tak- 
ing place, the presidential election of 
1940 was drawing near. The American 
people would be called upon to select 
a President for another four years. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
renominated by the Democratic 
party. If reelected he would serve à 
third term as President, thus breaking 
the tradition begun by Presi 
Washington who refused to run 
third term. The Republicans nomi- 
nated Wendell L. Willkie. The plat- 
forms of each of the major parties in 
1940 stressed an anti-war policy. 
President Roosevelt was reelected 
for a third term despite the efforts of 
Wendell L. Willkie and his supporters 


cans, President Roosevelt felt that his 
reelection by the American people 
Showed that they approved of the 
steps he had already taken toward aid- 
ing the hard-pressed nations in their 
struggle against the aggressors. So the 
President and his advisers made plans 
for further measures. ‘ 


We declared a “ neutrality belt.” Ger- 
Man submarines were lurking in the 
Atlantic Ocean only a few miles from 
our shores, They were attacking Brit- 
ish merchant vessels loaded with 

cash-and-carry ” supplies. The Unit- 
ed States announced that the waters 
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-fore ordered our 
for a on sight at Ge 


- to win the election for the Republi- 
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within 600 miles of our coast were to 
be regarded as neutral waters; and 
that ships and submarines of the war- 
ring nations must keep the peace in- 
side of this “ neutrality belt." Ameri- 
can naval>vessels and aircraft were 
sent to patrol the neutrality belt. 
Troops were sent to Greenland and 
Iceland to prevent the Germans from 

“using these places as naval and air 
bases. . 

While patrolling the North Atlantic, 
one of our new destroyers, the Kear- 
ney, was torpedoed by a German sub- 

Rx n the Kearney made her 

into port. A few days later, an- 


carrying 
. was sunk. 


neu At the same time, our 
neutrality law of 1937 was again 
changed. Naval guns and gun crews 
were placed aboard our merchant ves- 
sels and these ships were permitted to 
carry supplies to certain ports in the 
war zone. This bitter struggle at sea 
against the German submarines came 
' to be called the Battle of the Atlantic. 
It had to be won if the sorely needed 
supplies were to reach the other side 


of the ocean. 


We strengthened our defenses at home. 
In 1939 and 1940 our army and navy 
were greatly enlarged. The Selective 
Service Act was passed by Congress 
and men were drafted for service in 
the army. This was the first time in our 
history that men were drafted for mil- 
itary service before our country was 
at war. By late 1941 about 1,500,000 


men were in training camps or at out- 
posts in the Atlantic or 


Pacific Oceans. 


vi 
vi 
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Here President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill are shown at the famous Atlantic 
Charter meeting. Admiral King and General Marshall stand behind them. 


The Lend-Lease Act was passed. Early 
in 1941, our government took another 
step to help overthrow the aggressor 
nations. England and other countries 
were no longer able to purchase sup- 
plies from us on the * cash-and-carry " 
basis. They'had used up their cash and 
they could not borrow money in the 
United States. Our neutrality laws for- 


bade them to borrow. But these na-' 


tions needed the goods in order to 
fight on. England's Prime Minister, 
Winston Churchill, said in a message 
to our government, * Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job." To meet 
‘this situation, Congress passed the 
Lend-Lease Act. 
This law, which by some happy 
chance bears the congressional num- 
ber 1776 — the year our nation de- 


clared its independence — was the 
most surprising step ever taken by a 
neutral nation. It gave the President 
the right to sell, rent, lend, or give any 
supplies to the nations fighting against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. The Lend- 
Lease Act, of course, completely can- 
celled the neutrality laws of the 1930's 
and put the United States clearly on 
the side of the nations — large and 
small—that were fighting for their 
freedom. “Nothing like it was ever 
before seen in human history," said 
Prime Minister Churchill. 


We joined with England in announc- 
ing peace aims. Later in the same year, 
while still neutral, we joined with 
Great Britain to produce the famous 
Atlantic Charter. In the summer of 
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1941 Prime Minister Churchill crossed 
the Atlantic Ocean on a British war- 
ship. He met President Roosevelt and 
his advisers who had gone to New- 
foundland on one of our cruisers. Out 
of this meeting came the eight-point 
statement of the peace aims of the 
world's democracies. This statement is 
known as the Atlantic Charter because 
it was agreed to on the Atlantic Ocean. 

This program called, first, for the de- 
struction of Nazism and Fascism — the 
practices and ways of Hitler and Mus- 
solini and their supporters. In addi- 
tion, the Atlantic Charter stated that 
Great Britain and the. United States 
did not want and would not take the 
territories of other nations. Further- 
more, it stated that every nation, large 
and small, must have the right to 
choose its own form of government. 
The Charter further promised to ev- 
ery nation equal trade rights to grain, 
metals, oil, rubber, and all other raw 
materials needed by its people. And, 
like the Pact of Paris about which you 
read on page 544, the Atlantic Charter 


declared that all nations must give up 
military force as the means for settling 
their differences. In place of force, the 
Charter stated, there must be an as- 
sociation of nations of the world in 
which the members would work to- 
gether for their common good. So it 
was that all out aid “to the opponents 
of force” by means of the Lend-Lease 
Act, and unity as to peace aims 
brought the United States and Great 
Britain into partnership before we en- 
tered the war. 

On January 1, 1942, only 25 days 
after Japan attacked our naval base at 
Pearl Harbor, the Atlantic Charter was 
accepted by the representatives of 26 
nations at a meeting in Washington, 
D.C., as a statement of the peace aims 
of these United Nations, as they came 
to be called. Before the war came to 
an end in 1945, 51 nations had joined 
together in agreeing to these aims. 
These nations then formed the organ- 
ization known as the United Nations. 


You will read about it in the next 


chapter. 


The Attack on Pearl Harbor Brought the United States 
into War 


‘Japan was the aggressor who finally 
forced us into World War II. She had 
disliked our sympathy and concern 
for her early victim, China. We had ex- 
pressed our disapproval of her seizure 
of Manchuria in 1981. In spite of our 
protests, Japan went right on with her 
plans to establish her “new order” in 
the Far East. She invaded the main 
part of China, as you learned on page 
548. She completely disregarded the 
tights of other nations in China and 
deliberately attacked a United States 


warship, the Panay, in Chinese waters 
in 1987. Next Japanese planes delib- 
erately bombed American missions in 
China although these missions were 
plainly marked with American flags 
on their rooftops. 


Japan talked of peace but planned for 
war. After France fell in 1940 Japanese 
troops moved into Indo-China. 
Promptly our government warned Ja- 
pan that we would not allow her to 
endanger our rights in this region. In 


Most of our Pacific fleet was at our naval base in Pearl Harbor when the Japanese struck on 
December 7, 1941. 


the hope of checking Japan's onward 
march into China, our government 
furnished money and supplies to the 
Chinese. At the same time we stopped 
the sale of steel, oil, gasoline, airplanes 
and other war-making supplies to Ja- 
pan. This, Japan declared, was an * un- 
friendly act." 

In the fall of 1941 the Japanese am- 
bassador and a special representative 
of Japan's Premier Tojo, met in Wash- 
ington for a series of talks with Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. The Jap- 
anese representatives claimed that 
they wanted to find ways and means 
to preserve peace between the United 
States and Japan. Now we know that, 
while these Japanese representatives 
were talking of peace in Washington, 
D.C., Japan's military leaders were 
completing their plans to attack our 
naval base at Pearl Harbor. Now we 


know that, while these representatives 
were sending coded messages to the 
head of the Japanese government, the 
Japanese task force was already on its 
way to make its sneak attack in the 
hope of destroying our naval power in 
the Pacific Ocean. 


The sneak attack came on a Sunday 
morning. On Sunday, December 7, 
1941, early in the morning, Japanese 
planes roared over our great naval base 
and dropped their bombs. There was 
no warning and our forces were taken 
completely off guard. The Japanese 
had hoped to wreck our whole Pacific 
fleet. Fortunately they did not succeed 
completely but our naval strength was 
seriously crippled for nearly a year. 
By Sunday afternoon there was 
scarcely an American who had not 
heard by radio of the secretly launched 
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Here we see Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill at Teheran. 
This was the first time these three met together. 


blow at Pearl Harbor. By Sunday 
night there was probably not an Amer- 
ican who was not fighting mad. The 
next day they heard President Roose- 
velt asking Congress for a declaration 
of war, a request which was granted 
immediately. 

Workers in the factories and mines 
and on the farms producing Lend- 
Lease supplies redoubled their efforts. 
They knew now that greater supplies 
would be needed. Army and navy re- 
cruiting offices were swamped by men 
volunteering for service. The whole na- 
tion speedily settled down to the 
harsh, ugly business of winning the 
war. On December 11, 1941, Japan's 
partners, Germany and Italy, declared 
war on the United States. 


All out war called for joint planning. 
When the American people heard 
news of the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
their first thought was that Japan must 
be immediately crushed, President 
Roosevelt and his advisers, however, 
believed that we must first help to win 
the war in Europe. Meanwhile, we 
would hold the Japanese back in the 
Pacific. This was the plan decided 
upon. But to carry it out demanded 
an over-all organization or planning 
body. Late in December, 1941, Prime 
Minister Churchill came to Washing- 
ton where the first broad plans were 
made. 

The military, naval, and air force 
chieftains of the United States and 
Britain formed a planning body called 
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the Combined Chiefs of Staff. This 
body made the teamwork possible. 
Throughout the war the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff planned the details of 
attacks made in Africa, Europe, and 
the Far East. 


The heads of the governments met. 
During the remaining years of the 
war, President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and their aides met 
several times. In addition, they met 
with Josef Stalin, the Russian Premier, 
and with Chiang Kai-shek, the head 
of the Chinese government. At such 
meetings, general policies and plans 
were made. These, in turn, were car- 
ried out by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. 
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One of these meetings took place at 
Casablanca, in northern Africa, early 
in 1943, There it was agreed that we 
would fight on until the aggressor na- 
tions surrendered unconditionally. 
Late that same year, at a meeting in 
Teheran, Persia, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier 
Stalin made general plans for an at- 
tack on Germany from the East and 
the West. This planning led to “ D- 
Day" of which you will read in the 
next chapter. In February, 1945, 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin met 
again, this time at Yalta in southern 
Russia. At this conference in the 
Crimea, the “ Big Three” made plans 
for the final defeat of Germany and 
the end of the war in Europe. 


Americans at Home Organized to Win the War 


At the time of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, the United States Army num- 
bered slightly more than 1,500,000. 
Under the Selective Service Act men- 
tioned on page 551, our Army grew 
rapidly during the following few years. 
In 1945, it contained over eight mil- 
lion men. With the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps enlistments added, 
the figure ran well over 12 million men 
in the service of our country. 

Then, for the first time in history, 
there were women's branches of our 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard. Thousands of women entered 
and, by doing non-combat work, re- 
leased as many thousand men for the 
battle front. 


Workers thronged to the factories. 
When you consider such steady growth 
of our armed forces, you can see how 
many people were needed in war work 


at home. To increase production, many 
factories, and some offices, were work- 
ing on a 24-hour basis. One group of 
employees manned the machines, or 
the desks, in the morning and after- 
noon; a second group carried on from 
four until midnight; and a final group 
worked from midnight until the fol- 
lowing morning. Some married women 
hurried through housework to report 
for factory work. And more than one 
grandmother did her bit in war in- 
dustry. 

As more and more men were called 
into military service, women appeared 
in occupations in which they had sel- 
dom been seen — bus drivers, railroad- 
yard workers, gasoline-station attend- 
ants. More than 500,000 women han- 
dled the héavy machines of our mills 
and shipyards. 

In spite of such wholehearted co- 
operation, our farms, factories, and 


This “ still” from a motion picture shows a platoon of WACs mustering for drill. Some of the 
Women’s Army Corps served in combat zones. 


shipyards never could get enough 
workers. People were forbidden to 
transfer to new jobs unless they could 
prove that the old jobs were not essen- 
tial to the “ war effort.” 


Volunteer workers gave aid. Besides 
direct work in war industries, there 
were other ways to serve on the home 
front. Women all over the country 
acted as nurses’ aides or Red Cross 
workers. Men drove hospital ambu- 
lances at the end of their regular work- 
ing days. Men and women became air 
raid wardens. Auxiliary fire-fighting 
units were formed. Schoolgirls and 
boys sold war stamps and collected 
waste paper to be made into packag- 
ing for war supplies. To increase the 
food supply, families planted their 


own back-yard “ victory gardens,” and 
housewives saved cooking fat. Every- 
one who could, went to the Red Cross 
Blood Bank, each to give the pint 
of blood that might save the life of 
a soldier or sailor or marine. 


Food shortages had to be met. Home- 
makers’ tasks were made harder in 
World War II by great shortages of 
civilian supplies. Americans with 
money in their pockets had to do with- 
out beef or bacon or butter or some 
other food that had always been plen- 
tiful. Civilian supplies were short be- 
cause the bulk of American produc- 
tion was going to the Allied armed 
forces. However, if left uncontrolled, 
civilian shortages could have two very 
bad results: High prices and unfair 
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Old and young volunteers pitched in to help 
the Red Cross. 
distribution. Products wovld sell at 
very high prices because some people 
would pay any amount of money to 
get the materials they needed. This 
would deprive other people of the 
short products because they would not 
have enough money to pay such high 

prices. 

To avoid this situation, our govern- 
ment established the Office of Price 
Administration. The OPA had author- 
ity to ration any products which were 
not in sufficient supply. Then every- 
one shared equally in whatever sup- 
ply was on hand. Ration books and 
tokens became standard household 
equipment and governed the amount 
of sugar, coffee, meat, and even shoes, 
that any family could buy. The OPA 
also had the power to set price ceil- 
ings; in other words, the highest price 
sellers were permitted to charge for 
any given product. Control of rents 
was included in the OPA's schedule. 
There were strict penalties for viola- 
tion of either price ceilings or the ra- 
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tioning system. Unfortunately, some 
people got around these shortages and 
the rationing system by purchasing 
goods from “black market " operators 
— dishonest and unpatriotic people 
who used the war to make themselves 
rich. 

Two of the largest organized serv- 
ices of World War II were the Red 
Cross and the U.S.O., or United Serv- 
ices Organization. Their work was 
varied and enormously important. The 
helping hand of the Red Cross touched 
our entire home front and every war 
zone. Its other contributions covered 
a wide range. Red Cross volunteers 
rolled bandages or knitted for service- 
men. Through the Red Cross, service- 
men in the country and overseas re- 
ceived news of vital importance con- 
cerning their families. Whenever pos- 
sible, Red Cross arranged emergency 
leaves if men were needed because of 
illness or death at home. Overseas, 
Red Cross workers got food and mes- 
sages to American prisoners of war, 
helped in hospitals, and set up can- 
teens. 

Entertainment and relaxation, high- 
ly important considerations, were the 
chief offerings of the U.S.O. There 
were U.S.O. clubhouses in most towns 
and cities of the United States. Any 
serviceman or woman was welcome to 
drop in to write a letter, read, play 
ping-pong, or have a bite to eat. 
Dances were often held. In addition, 
the U.S.O. sent nearly 5,000 musicians 
and actors, in over 700 different units, 
to perform in training camps, hospi- 
tals, or battle zones. Certain units of 
the U.S.O. gave about 295,000 per- 
formances in home camps and hospi- 
tals, while others gave over 170,000 
performances to servicemen and wom- 
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urope, North Africa, Burma, for so long. They discovered that they 


China, and a hundred or more Pacific must work to preserve it. Americans 


islands. 


answered that need. But America was 


To many Americans World War II not alone. Liberty-loving nations all 


brought 


the first realization of free- over the world fought for the same 


dom, which they had taken for granted ideals. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


In a sentence of your own use each of the following words or ex- 
pressions. 


l. Fascism , 5.  cash-and-carry " system 
2. Nazi 6. Lend-Lease Act 
8. *new order " 7. OPA 


4, aggressor nations 8. “black market " operators 


one 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


. Why did the aggressor nations start World War II? 
. What were the chief fighting nations on each side by 1942? 
. Who was elected President in 1940? What tradition was broken in 


this election? 


. What steps were taken by our country before we entered the war 


that placed us clearly on the side of England and other countries 
fighting against aggression? 


. What do you think are the four most important points of the Atlantic 


Charter? 


. How was the United States finally forced into the war? 
. What steps were taken to make joint planning against the aggressor 


nations possible? 


. Name two ways in which civilians helped to win the war at home. 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


. In 1940, for the first time in our history, an American President was 


reelected for a third term. What was the reason for it? Do you 
think the number of terms a President may serve should be limited? 


. Do you think we could have avoided entering World War II? Ex- 


plain your answer. 


. Do you think we were right in giving Lend-Lease aid and other help 


to England and other nations before we were actually at war with 
Japan, Germany, and Italy? Explain your answer. 
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28 , » » Victory in Europe and the Far 
East Brought New Problems 


J APAN's attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
the declarations of war by Germany 
and Italy, which came four days later, 
were really the beginning of the end 
for the aggressor nations. But late in 
1941 and during much of 1942, the war 
in Europe and the Far East favored 
these nations. It took time and cour- 
age and careful planning for our coun- 
try to rally its fighting strength on the 
side of the United Nations. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, as you have learned, the 
United Nations together announced 
their common aims and purposes in 
fighting the aggressor nations, Equally 
important were the plans made for 
teamwork by the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff who directed the armies, navies, 
and air forces of the British and the 
United States. Led by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, this 
group laid plans to defeat the aggres- 
Sors in Europe. Furthermore, there 
were the meetings of the leaders of 
our country England, Russia, and 
China of which yoü read on page 556. 


How the Battle of the Atlantic was won. 
First of all, the great Battle of the At- 
lantic must be won. Only by sweeping 
this ocean clear of German subma- 
- rines, planes, and surface ships could 
the huge numbers of men and the 
mountains of supplies needed be sent 
from our country to Europe. So the 
navies of England, Canada, and the 
United States joined to comb the At- 


lantic. Our shipyards quickly built 
merchant vessels to carry the goods. 
Great passenger liners were refitted to 
transport troops. 

The importance of the part played 
by the United States in helping our al- 
lies may be judged from an official re- 
port of December, 1943. This shows 
that to Russia alone we had sent 3,500 
tanks, 7,000 airplanes, 175,000 trucks, 
180,000 machine guns, 225,000 field 
telephones with 750,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire, 600,000 tons of oil and gas- 
oline, and 1,500,000 tons of food. 
Lend-Lease aid to Russia made up 
about one fourth of the total supplies 
our country furnished to the United 
Nations in the first two years. This 
enormous amount was doubled before 
the war ended. 

Supply ships and troopships sailed 
in convoys, fifty or more such vessels 
to the fleet. They were protected by 
American and Canadian warships and 
planes to the mid-Atlantic. There the 
convoys were met by British naval and 
air forces in a fine example of team- 
work. Anywhere the convoys might 
meet German submarines which hunt- 
ed in packs like wolves. Around each 
convoy circled swift destroyers to sink 
any submarines. By means of a secret 
underwater device the approach of 
submarines could readily be heard 
and their position and speed deter- 
mined. Then the destroyers rushed 
to drop their depth bombs. Overhead 
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airplanes likewise darted in to release 
their bombs on the submarines which 
sometimes could be seen gliding be- 
neath the surface of the sea. 

So it was that the Battle of the At- 
lantic was gradually won. German sub- 
marines were destroyed faster than 
the Germans could build them and 
train new crews to man them. Greater 


numbers of supply ships and troop 
transports came safely to ports in the 
British Isles, in northern Russia, in far- 
away India, and even to Persia in the 
Middle East. But always there was 
danger of submarines lurking in dark 
waters or planes appearing in the sky. 
And the closer the convoys came to 
Europe, the greater the danger. 


North Africa Became the Gateway to Italy 


Once the decision had been made 
to win the war in Europe first the ques- 
tion was: Where should American and 
British forces open their attack? One 
answer was given as our bombers and 
their crews reached England in ever- 
growing numbers. From air bases in 
England, the American Air Force 


joined the British bombing planes in 
ever-mounting attacks upon German 
industrial centers. German factories, 


Army bombers such as these flew over Germany in the * 
the German surrender. 


railroads, and highways must be de- 
stroyed in order to check the fighting 
power of the German armies. By early 
1944 these combined bombing raids 
had mounted to such numbers that 
17,000 tons of bombs were dropped on 
Germany in a single week. One thou- 
sand American bombing planes, for 
example, raided Berlin on March 6, 
1944, The Germans were being repaid, 
with fearful interest, for their bomb- 


Ewing Galloway 


* softening-up ” process which hastened 
6 
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ings of cities and towns earlier in the 
war. In the words of President Roose- 
velt, “They asked for it, and they are 
going to get it.” 


American troops landed in North 
Africa. German and Italian armies led 
by Field Marshal Rommel, the “ des- 
ert fox,” were driving eastward in 
North Africa toward Egypt and the 
Suez Canal. If the Germans should 
gain control of the Suez Canal, they 
would then get control of the Near 
East and its valuable oil wells. And 
they might join forces with Japan. A 
combined British and American attack 
in North Africa would help the hard- 
pressed Russians, German forces that 
might be used against Russia would 
be used, instead, in North Africa, and 
to hold Sicily and Italy. And, if the 
Americans and British could win in 
North Africa, they could then launch 
attacks at Sicily and Italy and thus 
gain a foothold on the mainland of 
Europe. 

Late in October, 1942, British and 
Australian troops won a great victory 
at El Alamein [al uh main’] near 
Egypt. Steadily they drove the armies 
of the “desert fox” westward. Early 
in November, a mighty fleet of war- 
ships, troopships, and supply vessels 
appeared off the shores of northwest- 
ern Africa. This force was commanded 
by General Dwight Eisenhower. In a 
few days’ time a great American army 
was safely landed. 

General Eisenhower's forces head- 
ed westward along the northern shores 
of Africa. The plan was to catch Rom- 
mel's German and Italian armies in a 
vise — the British and Australians on 
one side, the Americans on the other. 
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Bitter battles followed as the " desert 
fox " struck. But by mid-spring of 1943 
the vise closed. Rommel's armies were 
trapped in Tunisia, a peninsula in 
North Africa opposite Sicily and Italy. 
Rommel escaped by plane but his Ger- 
man and Italian troops surrendered. 
The Battle of Africa was won. 


Victory in Sicily led to Italy. General 
Eisenhower lost no time after the vic- 
tory in North Africa. The battle-hard- 
ened American and British forces in- 
vaded Sicily, the great island at Italy's 
toe, in July, 1943. Of this invasion Gen- 
eral Eisenhower wrote: 


The initial moves were carried out 
smoothly, and an astonishing lack of re- 
sistance was encountered. Captured Ital- 
ian generals say we secured complete 
surprise. . . . Admiral Cunningham (the 
British naval commander) told me that 
the United States Navy landing opera- 
tions were one of the finest examples of 
seamanship he had ever witnessed. 


By mid-August Sicily was won. It- 
aly's turn came next. Hardly had Brit- 
ish and American troops landed in 
southern Italy when the Italians sur- 
rendered. They had driven their dic- 
tator, Mussolini, from power. His Fas- 
cist government was ended. The Bat- 
tle of Italy was by no means won, how- 
ever. It went on until May, 1945. The 
reason was that German forces con- 
trolled much of Italy, a country criss- 
crossed with steep, rugged mountains 
that the Germans had cleverly forti- 
fied. In these mountains the Germans 
fought stubbornly. In June, 1944, Rome 
was taken. Said President Roosevelt of 
this capture of the first of the aggres- 
sor nation capitals, “One down and 
two to go.” 
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D-Day Led to Victory in France and Germany 


Two days after victorious American 
and British forces entered Rome came 
D-Day, June 6, 1944. Here was the 
great climax of months of careful plan- 
ning by General Eisenhower, who had 
been made Supreme Commander of 
the United Nations forces in western 
Europe. An immense amount of prep- 
aration was necessary because the in- 
vasion of Europe was the biggest event 
in military history. So said our Army 
Chief of Staff, General George C. Mar- 
shall. It was also the most dangerous 
event in that it called, first of all, for 
getting and holding a landing place or 
“beachhead " on the enemy-held coast 
of northern France. The Germans, 
after winning control of Western Eu- 
rope, had strongly fortified every port, 
harbor, and landing place from north- 
ern Norway southward to Spain. 
There was need to go further because 
the Spanish government, under the 
control of dictator General Franco, 
was doing all it could to help Germany 
and Italy. 

However risky the invasion of 
northern France might be, it was nec- 
essary for two reasons. At the Teheran 
conference, England and the United 
States had promised to establish a sec- 
ond fighting front on the European 
continent. Far to the east, the Rus- 
sians, who had rallied their forces and 
were driving the Germans back, had 
promised to strengthen their drive as 
soon as our landings were made. This 
meant that the Germans would be at- 
` tacked from two sides at once and the 
German armies would be caught as 
between the jaws of a giant nut- 
cracker. ^ 


How the plan was carried out. Prepara- 
tion for our landings in northern 
France began while our forces were 
beginning their campaign in Italy. The 
plan called for the transportation of 
1,500,000 American fighting men with 
their equipment and supplies from our 
Atlantic ports to the British Isles. 
There provision must be made for 
food, living quarters, training fields, 
hospitals, recreation centers, and many 
more things needed to keep a huge 
army in fighting trim. Among the heav- 
ier materials sent over were 1,000 lo- 
comotives, 20,000 railroad cars, 270 
miles of steel railroad rails, 500 miles 
of pipeline, 50,000 trucks, and 500 mil- 
lion barrels of oil and gasoline. 
While these vast plans for the land- 
ing of troops in northern France were 
being completed, the air war went on. 
Almost every day the Germans found 
it more difficult to produce and dis- 
tribute supplies to their armies in Rus- 
sia, Italy, and western Europe. And 
to make matters more troublesome for 
the Germans in France was the French 
" underground." This was made up of 
patriotic French men and women who 
worked secretly and at risk of their 
lives to blow up German troop and 
supply trains in France. They also 
worked in secret with representatives 
sent to France by General Eisenhower. 


The invasion began on June 6, 1944: 
While the air war continued and the 
activities of the French “ under- 
ground " increased, our army and navy 
with our British and Canadian allies 
were getting ready for the take-off. 
"Thousands of *assault vessels " were 
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General “ Ike” gives a unit of paratroopers last- 


gathered. These were a new kind of 
craft designed for capturing a beach- 
head on the enemy's coast. They were 
known by various names, designated 
by letters of the alphabet. The LECE 
was a landing craft for infantry. An- 
other, labeled D.U.K.W. was nick- 
named the Duck because it was “ am- 
phibious"; that is, it could travel in 
water as well as on land. 

The target was à fifty-mile-long strip 
of the Normandy coast in France. 
Thousands of landing craft, protected 
by an “ umbrella ” of airplanes, and by 
war vessels from tiny boats to great 
battleships, were to hit the target in 
carefully timed waves. Every conr 
mander had a map of the target, with 
instructions telling just what his men 
were expected to do and where. 

Soon after midnight on June 


6 
swarms of planes rose from English 


minute instructions before *' H-Hour " on D-Day. 


airfields and sped southward into the 
darkness. Some towed glider planes 
filled with air-borne infantry. Other 
planes carried paratroopers — Spe- 
cially-trained, fully-armed men who 
jumped by parachute to points be- 
hind the German lines. With them 
went fighter planes to guard the troop 
planes and gliders from air attack. 
Before dawn hundreds of bombing 
planes and warships were shattering 
the enemy's defenses by exploding 
bombs and shells. At sunrise the first 
wave of tanks rolled ashore and into 
the battle. Close behind them, timed 
to the minute, came à fifty-mile-wide 
wave of assault craft, spaced 75 yards 
apart, each with its company of in- 
fantry. From these boats fighting men 
jumped to the beach or waded through 
the surf, some to “ dig in” on the near- 
est headland, others to stay on the 
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as many killed or wounded. 


Westem Europe was set free. The lib- 
eration of Europe was hastened by an- 
other invasion. Using the methods 
that had proved successful in Nor- 
mandy, forces crossed the Mediterra- 
nean from North Africa and Italy to 
the southern French coast. There a 
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& 
landing was easily made because, Y 
forces from the west and estab 
a battle line across the whole 


one reason, the enemy 

completely off guard. 
country. Paris was set free in Aug j 
1944, only two months after the Nor- 
mandy landing. Four conquered coun 
tries, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and a part of Holland were soon given 
back to their own people. The ports of 
these countries became the supph 
bases for General Eisenhower's armies. 
German armies, stopping to fight 
every good chance, were driven back 
to the German border, where they had. 
a connected line of defenses called t 
West Wall. " | 


Germany surrendered May 7, 1945- 
The final campaign was called the Bat- 
tle of Germany. The chief object of the 
campaign was to destroy all German 
armies. As General Eisenhower had 
written, “My entire preoccupation 
these days is to secure the destruction 
of enemy forces facing us.” When that 
was done the advance to Berlin would 
change from a slugging battle to a tri- 
umphal march. al 
Germany made one last effort to win 
a big victory before her soil was in- 
vaded. About 350,000 veteran German 
troops drove a deep wedge into tl 
Allied line. The chosen place was 
weak spot between British and Amer - 
ican armies. The time was mid-Decem- — 
ber, 1944, when fogs and snowstorms — — 
kept Allied air forces on the ground. 
For a week the enemy wedge wi 
and deepened. Then the weather 
cleared; our planes went into the air, — 
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and from northern and southern sides 
of the ] 


forces drove inward. 


British and American 


wet 


By two months of continuous fight- 
ing the Allies broke through the West 
Wall and reached the Rhine 
which was Germany's last hope of de- 
fense. One bridge was captured before 


River, 


it could be blown up; seven more 
bridges were thrown across in the next 


few days. Of this advance, which 


t both German and [aj 


went at a rate of 20 to 30 miles a day 
General Marshall reporte d 


ffensive smothered 

the western front. The 

she ion of the German trans- 
port system 4 id the speed of the Allied 
advance prev ed the enemy from estab 
lishing a defensive l in any sector 


He did offer bitter resistance at isolated 
points; but these were by-passed by our 
armored columns, leaving pockets to be 


mopped up later. 
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While our troops thus drove into 
Germany from the west, Russian ar- 
mies were driving in from the east. 
Contact with these Allies was made by 
patrols in early April. To the Russians, 
who had suffered the greatest losses 
during the war, went the honor of be- 
ing first to enter Berlin. This was done 
. on April 21. By that time German sol- 
diers all over conquered Europe were 
coming into prison pens faster than 
they could be disarmed. 

On May 7, 1945, peace commission- 
ers from both sides met at a little 
schoolhouse at Rheims [rans], France. 
There the Germans signed the uncon- 
ditional surrender not only of all Ger- 
man troops and war material but of 
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Germany itself, which would now be 
governed as Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and the United States thought 
best. Hitler apparently had killed 
himself in an underground shelter in 
Berlin. A few days earlier Mussolini, 
the other "superman," was captured 
and shot by some Italians as he was 
trying to make his escape into Switzer- 
land. He died a coward's death, beg- 
ging for his life. Victory in Europe had 
come. V-E Day was officially an- 
nounced by President Harry S. Tru- 
man on May 8, 1945. President Roose- 
velt, having begun his fourth term in 
the White House, had died suddenly 
on April 12, 1945, a month too soon 
to see the end of the war in Europe. 


The United States Went on to Victory in the Pacific 


When the last Japanese planes left 
the smoking ruins of Pearl Harbor, Ja- 
pan’s military rulers believed they had 


successfully broken our striking power , 


in the Pacific. Quickly they struck a 
series of blows at the Philippines, 
Guam, and Wake Islands. They 
bombed Manila, which had been de- 
clared an “open city,” meaning that 
by all the rules of warfare Japanese 
j forces could enter it unopposed. This 
bombing of Manila was but one in- 
stance of a long line of Japanese atroc- 
ities. Japan's blows were all successful. 
A small American army and Filipino 
forces fought on bravely in the Bataan 
Peninsula and on rocky Corregidor 
[kuh reg’i dohr], both near the city of 
Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands. 
~ In mid-spring of 1942 these Ameri- 
. can and Filipino forces had to surren- 
der. General MacArthur, their com- 
mander, had been ordered by Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt to escape to Australia. 
There MacArthur was to reorganize 
the United Nations attack against Ja- 
pan. As General MacArthur left the 
Philippines he said, *I shall return." 
He did. What is more, he went on to 


Tokyo. 


Japan extended her grip. While the 
little band of Americans and Filipinos 
fought hopelessly on at Bataan and 
Corregidor, Japanese forces had 
reached out elsewhere. They had 
seized French Indo-China. They took 
Siam from its own people and invaded 
Burnia. They reached southward into 
the Malay Peninsula. In February, 
1942, they captured Singapore, the 
great British naval base in the Far 
East. Next, they invaded the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Other Japanese 
forces landed in our Aleutians, a chain 


‘of islands reaching from Alaska west- 
ward into the Pacific. And all this time, 
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Japan’s forces pushed ever deeper into 
China. 


Our Navy struck the first blows at 
Japan. Japan’s bombs had seriously 
weakened our fleet at Pearl Harbor, 
but in less than a month’s time Japan 
found out that our punch was not 
gone. A little fleet of destroyers at- 
tacked a huge convoy of Japanese 
troopships headed for the East Indies. 
Next came a fierce naval battle in the 
Java Sea. Our losses were heavy 
against the more powerful Japanese 
ships. Then in April, 1942, a squadron 
of American planes — apparently from 
nowhere — appeared over several Jap- 
anese cities and dropped bombs. These 
were army bombers that had taken off 
from our carrier, the Hornet. The 
planes were led by James H. Doolittle. 
This air raid served us well: The Japa- 
nese kept some of their carriers and 
planes in home waters in case other 
American bombers should appear. 
These Japanese carriers and planes 
could not be used elsewhere against 
us. 
In May, 1942, a Japanese fleet was 
badly beaten in the Battle of the Coral 
Sea. In June, 1942, Japan’s sea forces 
were given a fearful blow in the great 
Battle of Midway Island. Our Navy 
and Army planes roared out to attack 
a large Japanese fleet and destroyed 
much of it. After this battle, Japan 
kept her fleets closer to her home is- 
lands. 

From December 7, 1941, until the 
close of the war, our submarines con- 
stantly destroyed enemy ships. Often 
our submarines sailed within sight of 
Japan’s main islands. In three years 
they sank four carriers, 18 cruisers, 55 
destroyers, 90 warships of other types, 
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and 922 vessels carrying troops or sup- 
plies. Our undersea “hornets " made 
it impossible for Japan to keep her dis- 
tant bases supplied. 


The road to Tokyo began at Guadal- 
canal. Australia had been marked 
down for capture by the Japanese. Yet 
Australia had been chosen as a main 
base for our forces in the distant Pa- 
cific. Not only must Australia be kept 
from Japanese hands but islands just 
to the north and northeast must be 
taken from Japan. Until this was 
accomplished, Japan’s submarines, 
planes, and surface ships might cut 
our lifeline of supply ships that 
reached from our west coast “down 
under ” to Australia, 8,000 miles away. 

Two moves were made to make Aus- 
tralia safe. American and Australian 
troops captured Japan’s bases on the 
great island of New Guinea. Mean- 
while, marines had landed on Guadal- 
canal, one of the Solomon Islands. The 
Japanese had an air base there. By 
desperate fighting Guadalcanal was 
made ours. Soon American planes 
were using the air base for raids on 
Japanese-held islands farther west- 
ward. 


How the Pacific Advance was planned. 
If you will look at the map of the Pa- 
cific war area shown on page 569, you 
will see many island groups — large 
and small — extending northward from 
Australia to the home islands of Japan. 
In every group Japan had naval and 
air bases, The plan adopted by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who became Supreme 
Allied Commander in the Pacific, and 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, who directed 
our ever-growing fleet, was to seize 
here and there a key island. From it 
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Here General MacArthur is riding in a jeep driven by Lieutenant General Eichelberger, who 
commanded our troops in New Guinea. 


our naval vessels and sea and land- 
based planes could destroy Japanese 
ships and supplies on their way to 
more distant islands. To capture key 
bases in the more northerly islands 
made Japanese bases to the south help- 
less. For example, the great base of 
the island of Truk in the southwest Pa- 
cific was bombed, and then by-passed 
without an attempt to capture it. In 
short, by using key islands as stepping 
stones to Tokyo, General MacArthur 
and Admiral Nimitz believed they had 
found the way to beat Japan. The pro- 
gram required the closest kind of co- 
operation between our Army and 
Navy, and they co-operated splen- 
didly. 


We retook the Philippines. After 
Japan's bases in the southwestern Pa- 
cific had been cut off, and after our 
land, sea, and air power in the Pacific 


had been greatly strengthened, the 
time came to move in on Japan's main 
islands. First, the Philippines must be 
recovered for use as a base near 
Japan. And advance bases — islands 
within bombing-plane range of Japan 
— must be seized. 

When the Allied staffs decided that 
the time had come to regain the Phil- 
ippines the big question was: Can 
100,000 troops be Janded under a rain 
of bombs, and can they hold a beach- 
head long enough to dig in? That Ad- 
miral Nimitz answered, quoting one of 
his officers, “The Navy can now land 
any body of troops with their supplies 
anywhere in the Pacific, and that goes 
for Japan.” General MacArthur asked 
whether planes from our carriers could 
hold off enemy bombers long enough : 
for his engineers to build an airfield or 
two. Commanders of aircraft carriers 
answered, “Just give our boys the 
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chance. That's all they want." So the 
big invasion was on. 


McArthur returned. Japanese com- 
manders, who had expected us to at- 
tempt a landing on Luzon, were 
caught off guard when nearly a thou- 
sand troop and supply ships suddenly 
appeared off Leyte [lay'teh] in Octo- 
ber, 1944. They came in the night and 
at dawn the first assault boats were on 
the beach. So little opposition was met, 
because of the surprise, that before 
sunset over 200,000 fighting men were 
safely ashore. Next day, while more 
troops and supplies landed from the 
ships, the invaders pushed inland to 
capture a small Japanese airfield. Al- 
ready bulldozers were leveling ground 
for another field, big enough to accom- 
modate our largest bombers. 

To crush this invasion by destroying 
our supply ships was now of supreme 
importance to the Japanese. From one 
of our submarines far to the southwest 
came the radio message that a big 
fleet of battleships, cruisers, and de- 
stroyers was coming from Singapore, 
the British base which the Japanese 
had taken in 1942. From patrol planes 
came a message that a second fleet was 
coming from Formosa, and a third 
from the direction of the Yellow Sea. 
Then like an electric spark word ran 
through all our forces, * The whole 
Japanese battle fleet is coming out." It 
was the word for which our naval offi- 
cers were waiting, and they were 
ready. So many Japanese ships were 
sunk or crippled that their few remain- 
ing battleships and carriers slunk home 
» to Japan's main islands for safety. 

Then, early in 1945, came the inva- 
sion of Luzon [loo zon']. By hard fight- 
ing Manila was, won, but not before 
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the Japanese had savagely destroyed 
it. Other invasions quickly followed, 
until the Philippines were again under 
American control, except for the 
“ mopping up” of enemy bands that 
had escaped into the jungle. One of 
the happiest results of this campaign 
was the rescue of thousands of Amer- 
ican prisoners — some the men of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, all suffering 
from starvation and brutal treatment. 
With our first invading troops came 
Sergio Osmefia [sehr’hyo os meh’ 
nyah], the newly elected President of 
the Philippine Republic, to be joyously 
welcomed by the Filipino people. 


Our advance soon drew nearer Japan. 
By two years of almost constant battle 
our Army and Navy learned the hard 
way to capture any enemy base. From 
carriers far out at sea, planes were first 
sent to drop thousands of tons of 
bombs on the defenses of a selected 
landing beach. Next, warships moved 
in to hit every visible target with ex- 
plosive shells from their big guns. This 
was the “softening-up.” Then, hun- 
dreds of assault boats approached the 
beach, half hidden by the smoke and 
flame of their rockets and gunfire. 
Close behind them followed a wave 
of landing craft from which troops 
leaped ashore and dug in. Then an- 
other wave of boats bringing supplies, 
engineers, and hospital units of doc- 
tors with their assistants. At times 
transport planes carried troops who 
were dropped by parachute behind 
the enemy defense line to cut off sup- 
plies and reinforcements. In a total of 
nearly a hundred island assaults, all 
dangerous, not one failed. Two out- 
standing examples of attacks of this 
kind were at Guam and Okinawa. 


This picture shows flamethrowers in action as 


American troops drive the Japanese back on 


Kwajalein Island. 


Guam, one of our Pacific “ stepping 
stones,” had been taken by the Japa- 
nese in December, 1941. A glance at 
the map will indicate why we had to 
recapture it before Leyte was invaded. 
Guam stands on the most direct line 
between our western coast and the 
Philippines, and so long as the enemy 
held it our troopships and supply ships 
might be sunk by Japanese planes or 
cruisers. It was captured with other 
islands by the same group. Our * Sea- 
bees,” the naval construction battal- 
ions, and army engineers quickly made 
it our largest base in that part of the 
Pacific. 

Okinawa is an island about 65 miles 
long and from three to ten miles wide. 
Across the rugged southern half of the 
island, with its many hills, ravines, and 
caves, the Japanese had built a strong- 


ly fortified line, defended by about 
75,000 veteran troops, with plenty of 
artillery and machine guns. After six 
weeks of continuous battle, during 
which the fighting was often of the 
hand-to-hand kind and the gains from 
yard to yard, the last remnant of the 
enemy was killed or driven into the 
sea. 

The capture of Okinawa was an im- 
portant step. From it our bombers and 
fighters could reach the Japanese is- 
lands and begin the softening-up of 
their defenses in preparation for the 
final invasion. From this new base our 
planes and warships could cut the sup- 
ply lines to the East Indies and all oth- 
ers of the possessions that Japan had 
stolen. Thus the loss of Okinawa 
meant an end of the Japanese dream 
of world empire. 
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President Truman and Admiral William F. Halsey met at the White House upon Halsey's return 
after V-J Day. 


Japan gave up, August, 1945. Every 
island captured in our Pacific advance 
was just another step toward the great- 
est attempt of all, the invasion of the 
Japanese homeland. Plans for a triple 
landing had been worked out in de- 
tail, but they were not needed. In Au- 
gust of 1945 Japan announced she was 
ready to surrender, Japan was thor- 
oughly beaten, and her leaders knew 
it by the summer of 1945. Practically 
all her navy and three-fourths of her 
Shipping had been sunk or crippled. 
For a whole year our bombers had 
been at work on Japanese factories 
, and dockyards, reducing the greater 
part of them to rubbish. To continue 
the struggle would have been slow 
suicide for the whole Japanese nation. 
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Atomic bombs were dropped. Also, 
after years of experiment British and 
American scientists had invented the 
atomic bomb, the most horribly de- 
structive of all war weapons. One 
small atomic bomb was dropped by 
parachute over the military base of 
Hiroshima on August 6, 1945, and, two 
days later, another over the naval base 
of Nagasaki. A large central portion of 
each city was wiped out in a moment 
and many thousands of people were 
killed. President Truman, acting with 
representatives of Britain and Russia, 
then issued plain warning that atomic 
bombs would be dropped on other cit- 
ies unless Japan promptly accepted 
the grim fact of defeat. Furthermore, 
Russia entered the war against Japan 
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Millions of Americans heard General MacArthur speaking over this microphone as the Japanes 
signed surrender terms on the U.S.S. Missouri ivy 


early in August, 1945. Russian troops 
entered Manchuria, which Japan had 
taken from China. 


Surrender terms were signed in Tokyo 
Bay. The surrender was perhaps the 
most impressive event of the whole 
war. From the deck of the Missouri 
the ceremony was broadcast to the 
waiting world. As you can see, the 
ceremony was attended by high-rank- 
ing military and naval officers, and 
newspapermen. First, a mighty Amer- 
ican fleet steamed into Tokyo Bay, 
where landing parties took control 
of military and naval defenses. Jap- 
anese envoys were then brought 
aboard our battleship Missouri, flag- 
ship of the fleet, and there on Sep- 
tember 2, 1945 — V-J Day — signed a 


document which placed Japan with 
all its territories at our disposal. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, with other military 
and naval officers, preceded by a 
guard of honor, marched to the Amer- 
ican Embassy building, which had 
long been closed. There they raised 
the American Flag over Tokyo. It was 
the same Flag that had flown over 
the capitol at Washington when the 
Japanese made their attack on Pearl 
Harbor, and which had been raised 
in Rome and Berlin when our troops 
entered those cities. 


Will Japan become a Democracy? 
After Japan's surrender, General Mac- 
Arthur was placed in charge of the 
Japanese and their government. To 
advise him was an Allied Council, In 
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the months that followed our victory 
over Japan, many great changes took 
place there. For one thing, Hirohito, 
Japan's Emperor, who had been wor- 
shipped as a god by the Japanese, 
stated that he was not a god. For an- 
other, the Japanese people set up.a 
democratic form of government. For 
example, women were allowed to vote 
— for the first time in Japan's history. 
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Many more changes took place in Ja- 
pan. School children are no longer 
taught that the Japanese people are a 
superior race who should some day 
rule the world. It remains to be seen 
how soon and how well the Japanese 
people can learn the ways of democ- 
racy. One thing is certain: They will 
need help and guidance for many 
years if they are to succeed. 


Victory in Europe and the Far East Left Problems 


Wars have always left serious prob- 
lems behind them, and World War II 
was not unlike those of the past. Some 
of these problems of peace are as diffi- 
cult to face and to solve as the prob- 
lems of war. There are the problems 
we have at home. There are problems 
abroad. 


Housing is a problem. One of the most 
serious domestic problems was to find 
homes for the thousands of our men 
and women who were discharged from 
the armed forces. Remember that dur- 
ing the war fewer homes were built 
than in peacetime. Building materials 
during the war years were being used 
on the fighting fronts and for the 
homes of war workers who moved 
from town and country to the centers 
of our war industries. Thus, the man 
who fought for his country often 
found upon his return that he had no 
home of his own. It was estimated that 
at least 12 million new homes would 
have to be built at the rate of about 
one million per year in order to meet 
the needs of all our people. To ease 
, the situation, veterans were given first 
chance in buildings owned by the 
federal government, and building ma- 
terials were reserved for new houses 
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to be occupied by veterans. Radio 
broadcasts urged citizens to share 
their homes, and local communities 
appointed housing committees. The 
federal government, through the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, suggested that 
the government continue to aid local 
communities in the solution of their 
housing problems by loaning them 
money. It was to be used to erect ad- 
ditional housing projects for those with 
low incomes. But these methods failed 
to meet the need. By mid-1947 many 
urged that Congress be called in extra 
session to act on the problem. 


How soon could peacetime goods be 
made? Changing our industries from 
war production to peace production 
caused another serious situation. Dur- 
ing the war, makers of automobiles 
manufactured airplanes or tanks or 
trucks, typewriter companies pro- 
duced parts for machine guns or 
equipment for radips, and textile mills 
reserved most of their cloth for uni- 
forms. These are but three examples 
of what happened to thousands of in- 
dustries all over the country. 
Meanwhile, consumers were unable 
to buy the usual number of automo- 
biles, typewriters, suits and dresses, or 
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other articles which Americans are in 
the habit of using every day. At the 
close of the war, therefore, there was 
an enormous demand, but only a small 
supply. Quick conversion to peacetime 
production was essential. Two years 
after the war closed, much had been 
done, but the demand for automobiles, 
radios, electric refrigerators, and hun- 
dreds of other articles could not be 
met. 

Progress was slow for two reasons: 
Factory-owners sometimes held goods 
back for higher prices; there was à 
series of local and nation-wide strikes, 


particularly during the first year after _ 


the war. One threatened our coal sup- 
ply, another closed our steel mills, an- 
other greatly reduced the production 
of new automobiles for which the 
whole country was clamoring and still 
another threatened to bring all our 
railroad trains to a halt. These strikes 
were eventually settled by giving the 
workers an increase in wages, but this, 
in turn, produced another problem. 
To pay the higher wages manufactur- 
ers charged higher prices. And this 
raised another troublesome question: 
Should the system of price controls 
which we had used during the war be 
continued in peacetime, and, if so, for 
how long? This question was answered 
when price controls on most goods 
were removed in 1946. 


Food for Europe and Asia was a prob- 
lem. During the war the American 
people willingly submitted to food ra- 
tioning. But, except for sugar, ration- 
ing of food ceased shortly after V-J 
Day. Soon, however, America's short- 
ages, plus an estimated 500 million 
hungry or starving people in Europe, 
India, China, and Japan brought cries 


from some quarters that wartime ra- 
tioning should be resumed. 

Food shortages always follow big 
wars, but even before the war was 
over the United Nations had agreed to 
contribute as much food as each could 
spare and had appointed an interna- 
tional committee to distribute the food 
where it was most needed. At the head 
of this committee for a time was ex- 
Governor Lehman of New York. Early 
in 1946 the former Mayor of New York 
City, Fiorello La Guardia, replaced 
Mr. Lehman. He immediately began 
a vigorous campaign to increase ship- 
ments of wheat abroad. Ex-President 
Hoover, who had charge of European 
food relief during World War I, was 
asked by President Truman to become 
chairman of his Famine Emergency 
Committee. Mr. Hoover visited many 
of the starving countries of Europe 
and Asia and upon his return made a 
stirring radio appeal to the American 
people for help. And early in 1947, 
Mr. Hoover was sent again to Europe 
by President Truman to see what more 
could be done to feed Europes peo- 
ple. 


War costs must be paid. Only a small 
part of what the war cost was paid by 
collecting taxes. A much larger part 
was paid with the money received 
from the sale of war bonds and war 
stamps. These bonds, now held by mil- 
lions of American citizens, are a debt 
which our government must pay by 
collecting more taxes. Thus for a long 
time to come every man and woman 
in our country will face the problem of 
paying taxes to pay for the war which . 
brought them freedom. , 

. But this is not all. Over 600,000 of 
our young men were wounded. Many 
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This famous picture of our Flag being raised 


on Iwo Jima was used as a poster during the 
Seventh War Loan Drive., 


have not recovered. Some may never 
recover. So our people gladly pay to 
maintain veterans’ hospitals for the 
care and treatment of wounded veter- 
ans. This is one of the saddest results 
of war. Because of this, and other dis- 
turbing results of World War II, the 
American people are determined to 
do everything possible to maintain 
world peace. Other mations have 
reached the same conclusion, knowing 
that no nation is strong enough to 
maintain peace by itself. 

These and many more problems con- 
fronted the American people in 1947, 
It remained to be seen how the Re- 
publicans, in control of both Houses of 
Congress for the first time since 1930, 
would answer these questions. One 
, answer at least seemed certain: The 
United States intended to take its part 
in world leadership. 
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Some peace treaties were signed. While 
the United Nations, of which you will 
read on the following pages, was get- 
ting started, representatives of the 
leading victor-nations were preparing 
the first five peace treaties. These were 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland. Italy, as you 
know, had been in partnership with 
Germany. The others had been forced 
by Hitler to join him. The treaties 
were drawn up by statesmen from 
England, Russia, France, and the 
United States. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes, who was our chief 


. delegate at the peace conferences, 


signed all but the treaty with Finland. 
We had not been at war with that 
country. 

Immediately after signing these 
treaties, in January, 1947, Secretary of 
State Byrnes gave up his exacting 
post. General George C. Marshall, who 
had been Chief of Staff of our Army 
throughout World War II, and who 
had retired from the Army, became 
our new Secretary of State. Upon him 
would fall the burden of representing 
our country at the peace conferences 
when the treaties with Germany and 
Japan would be made. 


"Troubled areas abroad raised problems. 
Meanwhile, Germany was governed 
by the victor-nations, each ruling a 
certain part of Germany. Twenty-two 
Nazi leaders were arrested and tried 
as war criminals. This was the first 
time in history that the men responsi- 
ble for starting a war were made to 
pay for their crime against humanity. 
Nineteen were convicted, of whom 11 
were executed and seven received 
long jail sentences. One — Hermann 
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Goering — killed himself just before 
he was to be hanged. 

It was difficult to know what was 
happening to the smaller nations in 
Eastern and Southern Europe. Most of 
these countries were under Russian 
control. In British-held Palestine, Ar- 
abs and Jews clashed over the right to 
live in Palestine. Distant Asia was also 


a troubled area. The people of India 
were trying to establish self-govern- 
ment. So were the people of the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. In China a strug- 
gle was going on between Chinese 
Communists and the conservative 
Chinese nationalists led by Chiang 
Kai-shek. These were but a few of the 
world's sore spots. 


The Victorious Nations Unite for Peace 


Men who fought in World War I 
believed they were fighting in a war 
which would bring an end to all war. 
Many of them died for this splendid 
ideal. At the close of that war, when 
their sacrifices were fresh in the mem- 
ory of people in every country, à 
League of Nations was formed, as you 
read on page 540. Its chief purpose 
was to provide a method by which 
quarreling nations might settle their 
differences by peaceable means. The 
League was unable to do this, and 
World War II was the result. 

Now the nations of the world have 
a second chance for peace, and in the 
words of John Winant, former diplo- 
matic representative of our country at 
London, “It is rarely in the world’s 
history that men get a second chance; 
and we have got a second chance.” 
The critical question now is, will the 
world’s people fail a second time? 


A world charter was made at San Fran- 
cisco. Before World War II ended, the 
representatives of 51 nations met at 
San Francisco early in 1945, and after 
long discussion agreed on a plan for 
peace. They called it the United Na- 
tions or U.N. The written agreement 
which they made is known as the 


Charter of the United Nations and in 
some ways its provisions remind us of 
our own Constitution. On page 581, 
you will see a diagram that shows how 
the United Nations is organized. 

The Charter has 111 articles; our 
Constitution, 119 paragraphs. The 
Charter provides for a General Assem- 
bly, an executive body called the Se- 
curity Council, and an International 
Court of Justice. These remind us of 
our Congress, our executive depart- 
ment, and our Supreme Court. Both 
the Charter and our Constitution pro- 
vide a way of amendment, but neither 
makes any provision by which a mem- 
ber-nation or member-state may with- 
draw. 

The first articles in the Charter deal 
with the General Assembly. In this 
body every member-nation is repre- 
sented, and every member-nation no 
matter how large or how small has one 
vote. Unlike our Congress the assem- 
bly may not pass laws, but it is a world 
town meeting where, as the Charter 
puts it, "questions relating to the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security" may be discussed. It 
may then make recommendations to 
the Security Council as to what should ` 
be done to preserve peace. 
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The key to peace is the Security Coun- 
cil. The Security Council consists of 
11 members. The “ Big Five ” — China, 
France, Great Britain, Russia, and the 
United States — are permanent mem- 
bers. These five nations must always 
be represented on the Council. The 
other six members are elected by the 
General Assembly for a term of two 
years. The Council meets in continu- 
ous session, in contrast to the Assem- 
bly which meets in regular session but 
once each year. Much of the. hope of 
the world for peace depends upon the 
successful operation of this Council. 

In Article 25 of the Charter we find 
that “ The members of the United Na- 
tions agree to accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Security Council in 
accordance with the present Charter." 
Now how might the Council use its 
authority to solve peaceably a serious 
disagreement between two or more 
nations? First of all, the 51 members 
by the simple act of accepting the 
Charter agreed to take steps to find a 
peaceful way to settle their disputes 
with other nations. The Security Coun- 
cil, however, may investigate any dis- 
pute or situation which might lead to 
war. Then, if the disputing nations fail 
to agree, the Council may suggest the 
terms on which the dispute may be 
settled. Finally, if all peaceful meas- 
ures fail, the Charter provides that the 
Council * may take such action by air, 
sea, or land forces as may be necessary 
to maintain or restore international se- 
curity." When such action is taken, all 
five permanent members must agree 
that it be done. 

. Another section of the Charter es- 
tablished an Economic and Social 
Council consisting of 18 member na- 
tions selected by the assembly. Its 
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main purpose is to work to destroy the 
causes of war, and many people be- 
lieve it provides thé key to world 
peace. 


Education for peace is needed. Of the 
many important groups joined with 
the Social and Economic Council, one 
is the United Nations Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, or 
UNESCO. In the years before World 
War II, Hitler and Mussolini taught 
hate and war to the boys and girls in 
the schools of Germany and Italy. So 
one of the chief duties of the UNESCO 
is to assist all nations to give their 
children the kind of education which 
will help them to understand and re- 
spect the people of other countries. In 
education lay the real hope for world 
peace. i 


The U.N. made a good start. Dele- 
gates from 51 nations met for the first 
time in London, January, 1946, their 
governments having previously ac- 
cepted the U.N. Charter. Latér in the 
year they met in New York. For a time 
the obstacles to agreement seemed too 
great to be overcome. How could it 
have been otherwise when delegates 
spoke different languages and many 
came from countries that had long 
been suspicious of each other? Dele- 
gates from nations that had interests 
in different parts of the world, Great 
Britain and Russia, for example, were 
at odds on almost every question, each 
seeking an advantage for their own na- 
tions. Delegates from smaller coun- 
tries, Iran and Poland, for example, 
brought up trouble-making questions 
about their rights as soon as the meet- 
ing was organized. 

Despite these and other obstacles 
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the delegates went to work in an or- 
derly way. A president and secretary- 
general were elected; also six members 
of the powerful Security Council, and 
practically all members of other com- 
missions and committees. Late in 1946 
New York City was chosen as the per- 
manent home of the United Nations. 
Meanwhile at the London and New 
York meetings the new world organ- 
ization had made a good start. When 
1946 ended the U.N. closed a success- 
ful year. In 1947 more success came 
when civil war in the Dutch East In- 
dies ceased at the order of the Secu- 
rity Council, The U.N. seemed to be 
a going concern. 


Will the U.N. insure world peace? 
On this, as on every important ques- 
tion, opinions differ. Those who say 
“no” point out that the Charter does 
not prohibit warmaking machines, 
and, worse still, the big nations are 
rapidly making new and more power- 
ful war weapons. Of chief concern on 
this score is control of atomic energy 
and the making of atomic bombs. Un- 
til this problem is settled in a manner 
satisfactory to all nations, we will live 
in an uneasy world. But late in 1946 
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the U.N. took the first necessary steps 
toward control of the bomb. Those 
who answer "no" say also that real 
action by the Security-Council is im- 
possible because such action requires 
the approval of all of the five perma- 
nent members. 

Those who answer "yes" to the 
question argue that the Assembly pro- 
vides a meeting place for discussion of 
world problems dangerous to peace, 
and that from these discussions will 
come some solutions. They say also 
that the Security Council has ample 
power to act for the world in disputes 
which might lead to war. Finally, they 
believe we must not be in too much of 
a hurry or expect immediate perfec- 
tion. Improvements of any nature 
must be gradual, and the U.N. offers 
an excellent beginning for a world or- 
ganization for peace. 

Who has the right answer? No one 
knows. But this much is certain, as 
President Truman said in his address 
to the United Nations conference at 
San Francisco on April 25, 1945, “If 
we do not want to die together in war, 
we must learn to live together in 
peace." Time alone will determine 
which it shall be. 


CAN YOU USE THESE WORDS? 


Put each of the following words or expressions into a sentence that 


tells of something you have just read. 
1. Battle of the Atlantic 
2. convoys 


8. stepping stones 
4. D-Day 


5. beachhead 

6. paratroopers 

7. Security Council 
8. UNESCO 


_ CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
1. Name two or more reasons why we attacked the Germans in North 


Africa. 


2. Why was the conquest of Italy a long and bitter series of battles? 


^ 
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. Who was chosen Supreme Commander of the United Nations in 


Western Europe? 


. Why was D-Day the climax of the war in Western Europe? 
. What was taking place on Germany's eastern front while General 


Eisenhower's forces were pushing toward Germany's heart? 


. On what date did the German armies surrender? On what date was 


J-E Day? 


. What broad plan did General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz make 


for the attack on Japan? What were the first steps in carrying out this 
plan? 


8. Mention three ways in which the United Nations Charter resembles 
our Constitution. 

9. What action may the Security Council take to settle international 
disputes? 


TEST YOUR THINKING 


1. Do you think the United States should have used the atomic bomb 
against Japan? Explain your answer. 

2. What do you think is the most difficult problem that has arisen out 
of the war? 

8. Do you think that the U.N. will prevent war in the future? Explain 
your answer. 


Unit Activities 


SUMMARIZE THE UNIT 


In the three Chapters of this Unit are described efforts toward peace, and 
events that led to World War II. Select what you think are the most impor- 
tant events of both kinds. List them in parallel columns in the order of their 
happening. Be ready to explain the reasons for your choices. 


1914 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1922 
1928 
1931 
1935 
1938 
1939 


1940 


UNIT TIME TABLE 
World War I began 
The United States entered World War I 
Germany surrendered: Armistice Day, November 11, 1918 
Treaty of Versailles: League of Nations was formed 
Washington Naval Treaty and Nine Power Pact were signed 
Pact of Paris outlawing war was signed 
Japan invaded Manchuria 
Italy seized Ethiopia 
Hitler seized Austria and part of Czechoslovakia 
Hitler seized the remainder of Czechoslovakia 
Hitler’s invasion of Poland started World War II 
Our Neutrality Law changed to allow ^ cash-and-carry ” system 
President Roosevelt reelected for a third term e 
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1941 Lend-Lease Act passed 
Atlantic Charter drawn up 
Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, December 7 
1942 Battle of Midway Island 
Marines landed on Guadalcanal 
' United States Army landed in North Africa 
1943 Sicily and Italy invaded: Italy surrendered 
1944 D-Day in northern France, June 6 
Battles of Leyte and the Philippine Sea 
President Roosevelt reelected for a fourth term 
1945 Germans lost Battle of the Bulge: advance into Gerniany contin- 
ued 
' Luzon invaded and Manila retaken: Philippine Islands free 
Vice-President Truman took office upon the death of President 
Roosevelt 
Okinawa invaded and land-based bombers attack Japan's main 
islands 
Germany surrendered, May 7 
United Nations formed at San Francisco Conference 
Atomic bomb dropped over Hiroshima, August 6 
Japan signed surrender terms, September 2 
1946 United Nations sessions in and near New York City 
1947 "Treaties with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania signed 


INTERESTING READING 


Stories: 


Berger, Joseph, Subchaser Jim, a story of the hunt for submarines. 

Downey, F. D., Dog of War, the hero, a dog, fights well for his country in 
World War II. 

Felsen, Gregor, Submarine Sailor, a young sailor's underwater adven- 
tures in World War II. 

Jacobs, Lieut. H. H., By Your Leave, Sir, the story of a WAVE. 

Johnson, Martha, Ann Bartlett at Bataan, experiences of a Navy nurse. 

Meader, S. W., The Sea Snake, a boy, Nazi spies and Gérman submarines 
create plenty of action. ! 

Stonsburg, Jean, Bars on Her Shoulders, the stirring story of a WAC. 


Biographies: \ 


Brief biographies of twelve leaders in World War I, including Wilson 
and Pershing, may be found in the book by M. R. Parkman, Fight- 
ers for Peace. 

For short biographies of Army and Navy leaders in World War II see, 
Cook, Don, Fighting Americans of Today; for stories of eight battle 
heroes, including Capt. Colin P. Kelley and Lieut. Bulkeley, see 
Floherty, J. J., The Courage and the Glory. The story of the Su- 
preme Commander is told in General Ike, by Alden Hatch. 
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Other Material: 

Two books you will enjoy, whose titles speak for themselves, are, Knapp, 
G. L., Boys’ Book of Annapolis, and Waugh, E. D. J., West Point. 

For history of a different kind, read Floherty, J. J., Inside the F.B.I. It 
tells how the F.B.I. protects us from enemies inside our country. 

What caused World War I is told in an interesting way in Tappan, E. M., 
Little Book of the War. For good stories of the War's end, see San- 
ford and Schauffler, Armistice Day. 

The problem of protecting our country is well described in Peet, Creigh- 
ton, Defending America. 

For the part played by the Navy in protecting us see Rimington, C., 
This is the Navy; or Erickson, C. L., The Navy in Review; or 
Blakeslee, V. F., Fighting Ships of the U.S.A.; or Cane, Hugh, The 
Story of the Seabees. 

For the Army see, Anison, George, Uncle Sam's Army and Erickson, 
C. L., Army in Review. For the Air Forces: Driggs, L. L., Heroes 
of Aviation tells about the air fighting in World War I; Kinert, 
R. C., America's Fighting Planes in Action tells of World War II. 

To see what happens when a boy joins the Army, read Evert, Earl C., 
The United States Army. 

The adventures of our Marines on Guadalcanal, Midway, and Wake is 
well told by Keith Ayling, in Semper Fidelis. 


INTERESTING THINGS TO DO 


1. A Soldier's Letter Home. Imagine that you were an infantryman ei- 
ther in World War I or II. Then write a letter to your folks at home 

describing your life in the Army. 

2. A War Map of World War I. Draw a large map of France and the 
countries which border on it. Then locate all the places where Amer- 
ican soldiers fought. For help see the map on page 534. 

3. A War Stamp Poster. During both World Wars, boys and girls 
helped our country by buying many thousands of war bonds and 
stamps. Make a poster designed to increase sales. 

4. A Cartoon Collection. From present and past newspapers and maga- 
zines collect a selection of cartoons which deal with the subject of 
war and peace. Pick out the ten best, bring them to class neatly 
mounted on cardboard, and explain what they mean. If you can, add 
an original war cartoon of your own. 

5. War Songs: Every war in our history has been the inspiration for war 
songs. Let someone in the class read “Sound Off” by E. A. Dolph, 
and then lead in the singing of some of the war songs which have fa- 
miliar tunes. This book has songs from the Revolution to World 
War II. See also Sandburg, Carl, The American Songbag. - 

6. A Map of World War II. In this war there were very few nations not 
directly involved. The major nations may be listed in three groups: 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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those fighting for Japan and Germany, those fighting against the ag- 
gressor nations, and neutrals. Using a different color for each group, 
show on a map how the world was divided. The World Almanac 
will supply the information you need. 


. War Food Pie Chart. During World War II food was a serious prob- 


lem. Not only were we required to feed our armed forces and the 
people on the home front, but we also supplied food to our Allies. 
Here is how we distributed our supply in 1944: civilians 75 percent; 
armed forces 14 percent; Allies 11 percent. Illustrate this by a pie 
chart. 


. Floor Talk — Our War President. Prepare a floor talk on President 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. Include a description of him, the story of his 
early life, how he became President, his visits to foreign countries, 
and his job at home during World War II. 


. Special Research, Women in World War II. American women had 


a greater part in this war than in any other. Prepare a report on what 
they did. Include the WAVE, WAC, and other groups in the armed 
forces, but do not neglect the women war-plant workers. 

Local History. Every town, village and city helped to bring victory 
over our enemies. Study the history of your community to see what 
it did. Include war industries, number of men and women in the 
armed forces, number who lost their lives, war bond and stamp rec- 
ord, celebrations in honor of returned veterans. 

A War Chart. Make a chart showing all the wars which have been 
fought by the United States. In one column give the name of the 
war, in a second the date, in a third the causes. Do you find some 
causes appearing more than once? Are they likely to appear again? 
Why? 

A Peace Plan. Elect a committee to plan a panel discussion on the 
United Nations Charter adopted at San Francisco in 1945. Have at 
least five members of the class on the panel, and let them talk about 
such topics as: (1) How the Charter is organized, (2) The World 
Court, (3) How it provides for keeping peace, (4) Some weaknesses, 
(5) Why previous attempts to keep the peace failed. Following state- 
ments by the panel, let the class ask questions and take part in the 
discussion. 


CONNECT THE PRESENT WITH THE PAST 


. In 1941, when the Japanese invaded the Philippine Islands, both 


Americans and Filipinos fought bravely to defend them. How does 
our treatment of the Filipino people help to explain their loyalty to 
the United States when Japan seized the Philippines? 


. Nations may look back on their history and profit by their past ex- 


perience. Our Senate would not ratify the Versailles Treaty; there- 
fore the United States did not become a member of the League of 
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Nations. Now we are a member of the United Nations. How can you 
account for this difference in attitude? 

. To understand the seriousness of global war we must compare it 
with other wars in our history. Using the following points, compare 
World War II with World War I: (a) Cost in men and money; 
(b) Length of the wars; (c) Size of our Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces; (d) Part played by women and children. 


Fa 
A. 


re 


The Declaration of Independence — 
In Congress, July 4, 1776, on 
Tus vxawpaoos Derzasariow OF me venue vero Sraves or Aumseca, 


Wiesx in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for ase peuple 
to dimolve the political bands which have connected them with another, amd 


they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that ameng 
thee are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving thei pust porem from nde. 
sent of the governed, That whenever any Form Government becomes desiree 


te of three ernis, it is the Right of the People to alter or to abolish R, and to E 


institute a new Government, laying Rs foundation on such principles and cress: 


Safety Prudence, inderd, will dictate that Governments long 
established not be changed for light and transient causes; 

ingly all hath shewn, that mankind are more to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right the forms to which 
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He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and pressing im- 
portance, unless suspended in their operation till his Assent should be obtained; 
and when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of Representation in 
the Legislature, a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants only, 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the depository of their Public Records, for the sole purpose of 
fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly 
firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have re- 
turned to the People at large for their exercise; the State remaining in the mean 
time exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for that pur- 
pose obstructing the Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new 
Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice by refusing his Assent to` 
Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of Officers 
to harass our People, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the Con- 
sent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior to the 
Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 
stitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any Murders 
which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and enlarging its Boundaries so 
as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same ab- 
solute rule into these Colonies 
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For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and alter- 
ing fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever, 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his Protection and 
waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and de- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to compleat 
the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with circumstances 
of Cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and to- 
tally unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high Seasto bear 
Arms against their Country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavoured to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian Savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the 
most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend an un- 
warrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice 
and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kin- 
dred to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con- 
nections and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which de- 
nounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Ene- 
mies in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the united States of America, in General 
Congress Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
tude of our intentions, do, in the Name and by Authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies are, 
and of Right ought to be Free and Independent States; that they are Absolved 
from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political connection be- 
tween them and the State of Great Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved; 
and that, as Free and Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other 
Acts and Things which Independent States may of right do. And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes and our sacred Honor. 


* 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


New Hampshire 
Josian BARTLETT 
WiLLIAM WHPPLE 
MATTHEW THORNTON 


Massachusetts Bay 
SAMUEL ÁDAMS * 
Joun Apams 
Rosert TREAT PAINE 
ELBRIDGE GERRY 
Joun HaNcock 


Rhode Island 
STEPHEN HOPKINS 
WiLLiAM ELLERY 


Connecticut 
ROGER SHERMAN 
SAMUEL HUNTINGTON 


. WiLLIAM WILLIAMS 
Otiver Worcorr . 


New York 
WiLLiAM Frovp 
Pure LIVINGSTON 


Francis Lewis 
Lewis Morris 
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New Jersey 
RICHARD STOCKTON 
Joun WITHERSPOON 
Francis HOPKINSON 
Joun Harr 
ABRAHAM CLARK 


Delaware 
CAESAR RODNEY 


GroncE READ 
Tuomas McKean 


Pennsylvania 
RosEnRT Morris 
BENJAMIN RusH 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Joun Morton 
GEORGE CLYMER 
James SmrrH 
GEORGE TAYLOR 
James Wirsox 
Georce Ross 


Maryland 
SAMUEL CHASE 
WirLiAM Paca 
'THoMAs STONE 


Virginia 


Georgia 


CHARLES CARROLL 
OF CARROLLTON 


GEORGE WYTHE 
Ricuanp Henry LEE 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Tuomas NELSON, Jn. 
Francis LIGHTFOOT LEE 
CARTER BRAXTON 


North Carolina 
WituiaM Hooper 
Josera Hewes 
Jonn Penn 


South Carolina 
Epwarp RUTLEDGE 
Tuemas HEYWARD, JR. 
Tuomas LxwchH, Jr. 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


BUTTON GWINNETT 
Lyman HALL 
GEORGE WALTON 


The Constitution of the United States 


We THE Prorrx of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this CONSTITUTION for 
the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Secrion. 1. 


[1] 1. All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

SECTION. 2. 


[2] 1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second Year by the People of the several States, and the 
Electors in each State shall have the Qualifications requisite for Electors 
of the most numerous Branch of the State Legislature. 

[3] 2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to 
the Age of twenty-five Years, and been seven Years a Citizen of the 
United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 

[4] 8. Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole Number of free Persons, including those bound to Service for 
a Term of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other 
Persons. The actual Enumeration shall be made within three Years after 
the first Meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent Term of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall by Law di- 
rect. The Number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty Thousand, but each State shall have at Least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island and 
Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six; New Jersey 
four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, 
North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

[5] 4. When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the 

© Executive Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Va- 
cancies. 

[6] 5. The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other 
Officers; and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. ; 
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[7] 


[8] 


[9] 


[10] 


[11] 


[12] 


[13] 


[14] 


[15] 


APPENDIX 


Section. 3. 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six Years; and 
each Senator shall have one Vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the 
first Election, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three 
Classes. The Seats of the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at 
the Expiration of the second Year, of the second Class at the Expiration 
of the fourth Year, and of the third Class at the Expiration of the sixth 
Year, so that one third may be chosen every second Year; and if Vacan- 
cies happen by Resignation, or otherwise, during the Recess of the Leg- 
islature of any State, the Executive thereof may make temporary Ap- 
pointments until the next Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
fill such Vacancies.* 

8. No Person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age 
of thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall chuse their other Officers, and also a President pro 
tempore, in the Absence of the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
the Office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. 
When sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside: And no Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence of 
two thirds of the Members present. 

7. Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office 
of honor, Trust or Profit under the United States: but the Party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment 
and Punishment, according to Law. 


SECTION. 4. 


l. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators 
and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legisla- 
ture thereof; but the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter 
such Regulations, except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, and such 
Meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
Law appoint a different Day.” 


1 This is changed by Amendment XVII. 
? Changed by Amendment XX. 
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Section. 5. 


l. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, Returns and 
Qualifications of its own Members, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a smaller Number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent 
Members, in such Manner, and under such Penalties as each House may 
provide. 

2. Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly Behavior, and, with the Concurrence of two 
thirds, expel a Member. 

3. Each House shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such Parts as may in their Judgment 
require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the Members of either House 
on any question shall, at the Desire of one fifth of those present, be en- 
tered on the Journal. 

4. Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
Place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 


Section. 6. - 


1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensation for 
their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States. They shall in all Cases, except Treason, Felony and 
Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance 
at the Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, they shall 
not be questioned in any other Place. 

9. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil Office under the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during such time; and no Person 
holding any Office under the United States, shall be a Member of either 
House during his Continuance in Office. 


Section. 7. 


1, All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with Amendments as 
on other Bills. 

2, Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his Objections to that House in which it shall have origi- ` 
nated, who shall enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and pro- 
ceed to reconsider it. If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that 
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House shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the Ob- 
jections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
and if approved by two thirds of that House, it shall become a Law. But 
in all such Cases the Votes of both Houses shall be determined by Yeas 
and Nays, and the Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill 
shall be entered on the Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill 


shall not be returned by the President within ten Days (Sundays ex- 


cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the Same shall be a 
law, in like Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their 
Adjournment prevent its Return, in which Case it shall not be a Law. 

8. Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States; and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved 
by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to. the Rules and 
Limitations prescribed in the Case of a bill. 


Section. 8. 


The Congress shall have Power 

1. To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts andl Excises, to pay the 
Debts and provide for the common Defence and general Welfare of the 
United States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises shall be uniform 
thoughout the United States; 

2. To borrow Money on the Credit of the United States; 

8. To Regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the sev- 
eral States, and with the Indian Tribes; 

4. To establish a uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws 
on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

5. To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, 
and fix the Standard of Weights and Measures; 

6. To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities and 
current Coin of the United States; 

7. To establish Post Offices and post Roads; 

8. To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing 
for limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries; 

9. To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 

10. To define and Punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high 
Seas, and Offences against the Law of Nations; 

1l. To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, and make 
Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water; | 

12. To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall be for a longer Term than two Years; 

13. To provide and maintain a Navy; 
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14. To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and 
naval Forces; 

. 15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the Laws of the 
Union, suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

16. To provide fór organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, 
and for governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of 
the United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment 
of the Officers, and the Authority of training the Militia according to the 
discipline prescribed by Congress; 

17. /To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, by Cession of particu- 
lar States, and the Acceptance of Congress, become the Seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to exercise like Authority over all 
Places purchased by the Consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, dock- 
Yards, and other needful Buildings; — And 

18. To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any Depart- 
ment or Officer thereof. 


Section. 9. 


1. The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the 
Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
Tax or Duty may be imposed on such Importation, not exceeding ten 
dollars for each Person.* 

9. The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in Cases, of Rebellion or Invasion the public 
Safety may require it. 

3. No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 

4. No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Pro- 
portion to the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken? 

5. No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 

6. No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or 
Revenue to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor shall Vessels 
bound to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 
another. 

7. No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence of 
Appropriations made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account of 
the Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be published 
from time to time. : 


1 No longer in force. The word “ persons ? here meant “ slaves." 
2 Changed by Amendment XVI. 
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8. No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall. without 


the Consent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, Office, 
or Title, of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 
Secrion. 10. 
1, No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation 


grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; emi: Bills of Credit; 

make any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender in Payment of Debts; 

- any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law impairing the Ob- 
gation of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay any I mposts 
or Duties on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection Laws; and the net Produce of al! Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the 
Use of the Treasury of the United States; and all such Laws shall be 
subject to the Revision and Control of the Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of 
Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or 
engage in War, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger as 
will not admit of Delay. ! 


ARTICLE Il. 
Sgcriow. 1. 


1. The executive Power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his Office during the Term of four 
Years, and, together with the Vice President chosen for the same Term, 
be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress: but no Senator or Representative, or Person holding an Office of 
Trust or Profit under the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall make a List of all the Per- 
sons voted for, and of the Number of Votes for each; which List they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the Seat of the Government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall, in the Presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, open all the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be 
counted. The Person having the greatest Number of Votes shall be the 
President, if such Number be a Majority of the whole Number of Elec- 
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tors appointed; and if there be more than one who have such Majority 
and have an equal Number of Votes, then the House of Representatives 


person have a Majority, then from the five highest on the List the said 


State having one Vote; A quorum for this Purpose shall consist of a 
Member or Members from two-thirds of the States, and a Majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the Choice 
of the President, the person having the greatest Number of Votes of the 
Electors shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain two or 
more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from them by Ballot 
the Vice-President.’ 

4. The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, and 
the Day on which they shall give their Votes; which Day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 


6. In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 


Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the said 
Office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress 


Compensation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during 
the Period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not re- 
Carve within that Period any other Emolument from the United States, 
or any of them. 

8. » fore he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the fol- 
lowing Oath or Affirmation: — * I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the Office of President of the United States, and 
"II to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the Consti 
tution of the United States.” 4 


_ Section. 2. À a 
1. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, when called . 
into the actual Service of the United States; he may require the Opinion, 


1 Changed by Amendment XII. h 
2 See also Amendment XX. — E 


f 
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in writing, of the principal Officer in each of the executive Department 
upon any Sübject relating to the Duties of their respective Offices, 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offences 
the United States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 

[63] — 2. He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of t 
Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators p 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice and Consen 
of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
Consuls, Judges of the supreme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments are not herein otherwise providi 
for, and which shall be established by Law: but the Congress may b 
Law vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, as they think propet 
in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, or in the Heads of 


- 


partments, 

[04] 3. The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may 
ME Lun oyptitog Citi 
expire at the End of their next Session. 


Section, 3. 


[05] 1. He shall from time to time give to the Congress Information of th 
State of the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such ; 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordin 
Occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in Case of Dis- 
agreement between them, with Respect to the Time of Adjournment, h 
may adjourn them to such Time as he shall think proper; he shall receive 
Ambassadors and other public Ministers; he shall take Care that the 
Laws be faithfully executed, and shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. , p 

Section 4. y 

[66] 1. The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of the United 
States shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, and Convic- 
tion of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE II 
^ Section. 1. 
[67]. 1. The judicial Power of the United States shall be vested in one su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme and 
ferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good Behavior, and shall, at 
stated Times, receive for their Services a Compensation, which shall not 
be diminished during their Continuance in Office. ^" 
; Section. 2. ` 
[68] 1. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and 
. arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, a 
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Treaties made, or which shall be made, under their Authority; — to all 
Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls; — to 


or 

2. Tor I Cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Con: 
sulk, and those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall 
lave original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the 


su Court shall have appellate both as to Law and 
ne pulos such Regulations as Congress 
s 


make. : 
3. The Trial of all Crimes, in Cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be in the State where the said Crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not committed within State, 
the Trial shall be at such Place or Places as the Congress may Law 
have directed. 
s 


against 
set. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on the Testi 
mony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession in open 


Court. 

2. "The Congress shall have Power to declare the Punishment of Tree 
soa, but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or For- 
feitare except during the Life of the Person attainted. 


AnricLE IV. 
Section. 1. 

1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the public 
Adis Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State, And the 
Compess may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which soo) 
cone records and Próceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof, 

: Section. 2. E i 
1 The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges and Im- 


Ce: Pho shall fee from Justice, and be found in another State, sal 
Crime nd of the executive Authority of the State from which he fed, t 
on Dhivered up to be removed to the State having Jurisdiction of the 
Crime. r 


© 
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3. No Person held to Service or Labour in one State, under the Laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or 
Regulation therein, be discharged from such Service or Labour, but shall 
be delivered up on Claim of the Party to whom such Service or Labour 


may be due.' : 
SECTION. 3. 


1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; but 
no new State shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two or more 
States, or Parts of States, without the Consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful 
Rules and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property be- 
longing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. 

SECTION. 4. 

1. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
Invasion; and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Ap- 
plication of the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call 
a Convention for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be 
valid to all Intents and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several States, or by Con- 
ventions in three fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratifi- 
cation may be proposed by the Congress; Provided that no Amendment 
which may be made prior to the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
eight shall in any Manner affect the first and fourth Clauses in the Ninth 
Section of the first Article; and that no State, without its Consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal Suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 


1 Set aside by Amendment XIII. 
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any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 
notwithstanding. : 

8. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Mem- 
bers of the several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Of- 
ficers, both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound 
by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public 
Trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 


1. The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be suf- 
ficient for the Establishment of this Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the Same. 

Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present 
the Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and Eighty seven and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the Twelfth. In Witness whereof 
We have hereunto subscribed our Names, 


Signers of the Constitution 


New Hampshire 


Joun LANGDON 
NicuoLAs GILMAN 


Massachusetts 
NATHANIEL GORHAM 
Rurus KING 


Connecticut 


WILLIAM SAMUEL JOHNSON 
ROGER SHERMAN 


New York 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
New Jersey 
WILLIAM LIVINGSTON 
Davin BREARLEY 


WILLIAM PATERSON 
JONATHAN DAYTON 
Pennsylvania 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Tuomas MIFFLIN 
ROBERT Morris 
GEORGE CLYMER 
Tuomas FirzsiMMONS 
JARED INGERSOLL 
JAMES WILSON 
GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Delaware 
GxoncE READ 
Gunninc BEDFORD 
Jon DICKINSON 
RICHARD BASSETT 
Jacos BROOM 
Maryland 
James McHENRY 
DAniEL or Sr. THOMAS JENIFER 
DANIEL CARROLL 
Virginia 
Jonn BLAIR 
JAMES MADISON 
CEORGE WASHINGTON 
North. Carolina 
WiLLIAM BLOUNT 
Ricuanp DOBBS SPAIGHT 
HucH WILLIAMSON 
South. Carolina 
Joun RUTLEDGE 
CHARLES CoresworTH PINCKNEY 
CHARLES PINCKNEY 
Pierce BUTLER 
Georgia 
Witam Few 
ABRAHAM BALDWIN 
c 


po 
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AMENDMENTS 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 


A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 


No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 


scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated, and no Warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual ` 
service in time of War or in public danger; nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any Criminal Case to be a witness against himself, 


_ nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 


nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining Witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. 


: ARTICLE VIII. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The Judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or 
Subjects of any Foreign State." : 


ARTICLE XII. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an 
inhabitant of the same state with themselves; they shall name in their 
ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the per- 
son voted for as Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of all 
persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate; — The President of the 
Senate shall, in presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates and the votes shall then be counted; — The per- 
son having the greatest number o£ votes for President, shall be the Pres- 
ident, if such number be a majority of the whole number of Electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such majority, then from the persons hav- 


1 The first ten amendments, called the Bill of Rights, became effective 1791. 
2 Tn effect January 8, 1798. : 
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ing the highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted 
for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by states, the representation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from two- 
thirds of the states, and a majority of all the states shall be necessary to 
a choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a Presi- 
dent, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of Electors appointed, and if no person have a major- 
ity, then from the two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible 
to the office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States.* 


ARTICLE XIII. " 
Section. 1l. 


Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 


Section. 2. 


Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Section. 1. 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


Section. 2. 


Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 


1 In effect September 25, 1804. 2 In effect December 18, 1865. 
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in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the Executive and 
Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one 
years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, 
except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of repre- 
sentation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 
SECTION. 3. 

[10] ^ No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, un- 
der the United States, or under any State, who, having previously taken 
an oath, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial of- 
ficer of any State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid 
or comfort to the enemies thereof, But Congress may by a vote of two- 
thirds of each House, remove such disability. 


Secon. 4. 


[102] The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized by 
law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt 
or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the 
United States, or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; 
but all such debts, obligations and claims shall be held illegal and void. 


SECTION. 5. 


[103] The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legislation, 
the provisions of this article.* 


ARTICLE XV. 


Section. 1l. 
[104] The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

SECTION. 2. 
[105] The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 


h 30, 1870. 
1 In effect July 28, 1868. 2 In effect Marc 
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[106] 


[107] 


[108] 


[109] 


[110] 


[111] 


[112] 


[113] 
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ARTICLE XVI. 


Section. 1. 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the sev- 
eral States, and without regard to any census or enumeration.' 


ARTICLE XVII. 


The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the 
Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any State may 
empower the executive thereof to: make temporary appointment until 
the people fill the vacancies by election as the Legislature may direct. 

This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the election or 
term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Con- 
stitution.” 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


After one year from the ratification of this article the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into; or the exportation thereof from the United States and all: 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is 
hereby prohibited.* 

The Congress and the several states shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. t 

This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the several states, 
as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the states by the Congress.* 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Section. 1. 


The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any state on account of sex. 


1 In effect February 25, 1913. 3 Repealed by Amendment XXI. 
2 In effect May 81, 1918. * In effect January 16, 1920. 
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Section. 2. 


Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to enforce the 
provision of this article.’ 


ARTICLE XX. 


Section. 1. 


The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end at noon on the 
90th day of January, and the terms of Senators and Representatives at 
noon on the 8rd day of January, of the years in which such terms would 
have ended if this article had not been ratified; and the terms of their 
successors shall then begin. 


SECTION. 2. 


^ The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 


Section. 3. 


If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, the 
President elect shall have died, the Vice-President elect shall become 
President. If a President shall not have been chosen before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term, or if the President elect shall have failed 
to qualify, then the Vice-President elect shall act as President until a 
President shall have qualified; and the Congress may by law provide for 
the case wherein neither a President elect nor a Vice-President elect shall 
have qualified, declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner 
in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act 
accordingly until a President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 


Section. 4. 

The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the persons from whom the Senate 
may choose a Vice-President whenever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them. 


SECTION. 5. 


Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of October following 
the ratification of this article (Oct. 1933). 


1 In effect August 1920. 
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Section. 6. 

[120] This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States within seven years from the date of its submission. 

ARTICLE XXI. 
Section. 1. 

[121] The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

Section. 2. 

[122] The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or Posses- 
sion of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating liq- 
uors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION. 3. 

[123] This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the date of the 
submission hereof to the States by the Congress." i 

1 In effect October 1933. 2 In effect December 1933. 
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Timetable of Events 


1295 Marco POLO JOURNEYED TO THE EAST. 

1450 INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

1492 CoLUMBUS DISCOVERED A NEW WORLD. 

1497 CABOT REACHED THE MAINLAND OF NORTH AMERICA. 
1513 BALBOA DISCOVERED THE PACIFIC. 

1519 MAGELLAN STARTED AROUND THE WORLD. 

1534 CARTIER ENTERED THE ST. LAWRENCE IN CANADA. 
1540 CORONADO EXPLORED THE SOUTHWEST. 


1541 Dr Soro EXPLORED THE SOUTHEAST AND DISCOVERED THE MISSISSIPPI. 


1580 DRAKE COMPLETED THE SECOND VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD. 
1588 DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. 
1607 First PERMANENT ENGLISH SETTLEMENT AT JAMESTOWN. 
1620 PLYMOUTH COLONY SETTLED. 
1630 Tue BAY COLONY SETTLED. 
1634 SETTLEMENT OF MARYLAND. 
1636 RHODE IsLAND FOUNDED By RocER WILLIAMS. 
CONNECTICUT SETTLED. 
1638 DELAWARE SETTLED BY SWEDES. 
1663 SETTLEMENT OF THE CAROLINAS. 
1664 SETTLEMENT OF NEW JERSEY. 
New YORK TAKEN BY THE ENGLISH. 
1680 New HAVEN BECAME A SEPARATE COLONY. 
1681 PENNSYLVANIA SETTLED BY WILLIAM PENN. 
1690 AMERICAN NEWSPAPER APPEARED. 
1732 GEORGIA FOUNDED. 
BIRTH or Grorce WASHINGTON. 
1744 REGULAR STAGECOACH BEGAN RUNNING. 
1754 ALBANY PLAN OF UNION. 
1763 Exp or FRENCH AND INDIAN Wars, FRENCH DRIVEN OUT OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
1764 SPINNING JENNY INVENTED. 
1765 Stamp Act. 
1767 TownsHEND Acts. 
1774 Fimsr CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
1775 LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 
SECOND CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 
Bunker Hitt. 
BOONESBOROUGH SETTLED, AND LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, NAMED. 
1776 DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
“1777 BATTLE or SARATOGA, BURGOYNE SURRENDERED. 
1778 FRANCE AGREED TO HELP THE COLONIES. : 
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1779 CLARK CAPTURED THE NORTHWEST ‘TERRITORY. 
1780 ARNOLD BETRAYED HIS COUNTRY. 
SETTLEMENT OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
1781 ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION ADOPTED. 
CORNWALLIS SURRENDERED AT YORKTOWN. 
1783 Enp oF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
1787 Tur NORTHWEST ORDINANCE. 
CONSTITUTION MADE. 
Tue NATIONAL Post. 
1788 Tur CONSTITUTION APPROVED. 
1789 NATIONAL GOVERNMENT BEGAN, GEORGE WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT. 
1790 StATER'S COTTON MILL. 
FIRST CENSUS TAKEN. ` 
1791 VERMONT ADMITTED AS FOURTEENTH STATE. 
UNITED STATES BANK ESTABLISHED. 
1793 COTTON GIN INVENTED. 
WASHINGTON'S PROCLAMATION OF NEUTRALITY. 
1795 Jay TREATY WITH ENGLAND. ‘ 
TREATY WITH SPAIN. 
1797 Joun ADAMS, PRESIDENT. 
‘A PLOW WITH CAST IRON SHARE APPEARED. 
1798 KENTUCKY AND VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. 
Wan WITH FRANCE. T 
1801 THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT. 
1803 LOUISIANA BOUGHT FROM NAPOLEON. 
1804 EXPEDITION or LEWIS AND CLARK. 
1806 WORK STARTED ON THE CUMBERLAND ROAD. 
1807 EMBARGO ACT. 
FULTON TRIED OUT THE Clermont. 
1809 JAMES MADISON, PRESIDENT. 
1811 FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE Omio RIVER. 
1812 WAR DECLARED ON ENGLAND. 
1814 Enp or WAR OF 1812. 
1817 James MONROE, PRESIDENT. ‘ 
1819 FLORIDA OBTAINED BY TREATY WITH SPAIN. 
1820 Missourt COMPROMISE. 
1893 Monroe DOCTRINE. 
1825 Jonn Quincy ADAMS, PRESIDENT. 
Erte CANAL OPENED. 
1829 ANDREW JACKSON, PRESIDENT. 
1830 AMERICAN RAILROADS BEGAN OPERATION. 
1831 MCCORMICK INVENTED THE REAPER. f 
1832 NULLIFICATION OF TARIFF LAW BY SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1837 Overtanp Mat, New ORLEANS TO SAN DIEGO. 
Martin VAN BUREN, PRESIDENT. 


. 1898 SPANISH-AMERICAN Wan. 
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1841 Marcu 4, WILLIAM HENRY Harrison, PRESIDENT. 
APRIL 4, JOHN TYLER, PRESIDENT. 
1844 FIRST TELEGRAPH MESSAGE. 
1845 TEXAS ENTERED THE UNION. 
James K. Pork, PRESIDENT. 
1846 OREGON TERRITORY ADDED TO THE UNITED STATES. 
HOWE INVENTED THE SEWING MACHINE. 
1848 CALIFORNIA AND New MEXICO ADDED TO THE UNITED STATES. 
1849 ZACHARY TAYLOR, PRESIDENT. 
1850 MILLARD FILLMORE, PRESIDENT. 
COMPROMISE or 1850. $ | 
1853 FRANKLIN PIERCE, PRESIDENT. ! 
1854 Kawsas-NEBRASKA ACT. 
PRESENT REPUBLICAN PARTY BEGAN. 
1857 James BUCHANAN, PRESIDENT. 
1859 Om FLOWED FROM FIRST WELL. 
1860 Group or SOUTHERN STATES LEFT THE UNION. 
. Pony Express, St. Louis To SAN FRANCISCO. 
1861 ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PRESIDENT. 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES BEGAN. 
1862 HOMESTEAD ACT PROVIDED FREE LAND. 
1863 EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION ISSUED. 
1865 War BETWEEN THE STATES ENDED. 
ANDREW JOHNSON, PRESIDENT. 
1867 ALASKA BOUGHT FROM RUSSIA. 
1869 Utysses S. GRANT, PRESIDENT. 
RAILROAD COMPLETED, ST. Louis TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR ORGANIZED. 
1876 INVENTION OF THE TELEPHONE. 
RUTHERFORD B. Hayes, PRESIDENT. 
1877 THE LAST ACT IN REUNITING THE STATES. 
1879 EDISON INVENTED THE INCANDESCENT LIGHT. 
1881 THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR BEGAN. 
James A. GARFIELD, PRESIDENT FOR ABOUT SIX MONTHS. 
Jory, Curster A. ARTHUR, PRESIDENT. 
1882 FIRST TRUST ORGANIZED. 
1885 GROVER CLEVELAND BEGAN HIS FIRST TERM AS PRESIDENT. 
1887 LABOR Day BECAME A STATE HOLIDAY IN OREGON. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT TO REGULATE RAILROADS. 
1889 BENJAMIN HARRISON, PRESIDENT. 
First PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, | 
1890 SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT. ( 
1893 Grover CLEVELAND BEGAN SECOND TERM. 
1897 Witi1am McKintey, PRESIDENT. 
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1899 BOXER REBELLION IN CHINA. 
1901 THEODORE ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT. 
1903 Tur WRIGHT BROTHERS FLEW THEIR FIRST AIRPLANE. 
1909 WiLLiAM H. Tart, PRESIDENT. 
1913 Wooprow WiLsoN, PRESIDENT. 
1914 PaNAMA CANAL OPENED. 
Wonrp Wan I BEGAN. 
1917 Unrrep STATES ENTERED Wonrp Wan I. 
1918 Wortp Wan I ENDED. 
1920 HARDING’s ELECTION ANNOUNCED BY OUR FIRST BROADCASTING STATION. 
1921 Warren G. HARDING, PRESIDENT. 
1922 WASHINGTON CONFERENCE TO REDUCE ARMAMENTS, 
1923 CALVIN COOLIDGE, PRESIDENT. 
1928 Pacr or Panis. 
1929 THE GREAT DEPRESSION BEGAN. 
HERBERT Hoover, PRESIDENT. 
1933 FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT. 
1935 First SOCIAL SECURITY ACT PASSED. 
1937 FIRST COTTON PICKING MACHINE. 
1938 Wacrs AND, Hours LAW PASSED BY CONGRESS. 
1939 Wonrp Wan II BEGAN. 
1940 PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ELECTED FOR A THIRD TERM. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT. 
1941 LrNp-LEASE Acr PASSED. 
UNITED STATES ENTERED WonLp War Il. 
1942 DECLARATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
BATTLE or Mipway ISLAND. r 
AMERICAN FORCES INVADED NORTH ÁFRICA. 
1943 SICILY AND ITALY INVADED. 
1944 FRANCE INVADED. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ELECTED FOR A FOURTH TERM. 
1945 PHILIPPINE ISLANDS RETAKEN. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT DIED AND Harry S. TRUMAN BECAME PRESIDENT. 
GERMANY SURRENDERED. 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZED. 
ATOMIC BOMBS USED AGAINST JAPAN. 
JAPAN SURRENDERED. 
1946 UNITED NATIONS MEETINGS IN LONDON AND New York. 
STRIKE WAVE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
1947 REPUBLICAN PARTY IN CONTROL OF CONGRESS FOR FIRST TIME SINCE 1930. 
TREATIES SIGNED WITH ÍTALY, Huncary, BULGARIA, ROMANIA. 
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Abolitionists, 331-332, 334 

Acadia, 77 

Adams, John, 105, 120, 139, 144, 157, 159, 
188, 399; President, 171 

Adams, John Quincy, 188, 226, 325, 508 

‘Adams, Samuel, 91, 95, 97, 129, 139, 144 

Addams, Jane, 450 

Adventure, 206 

Agricultural Adjustment 
428-429 

Agriculture, Department of, 214, 425-426; 
see Farming 

Aguinaldo [ah gee nahl'doh], 481-482 

Air Transport Command, 378 

Alamo [a’luh moh], 229 

Alaska, 187, 488—489 

Alaska Highway, 502-503 

Albany Convention, 132 

Alien Act, 316 

Allen, Ethan, 100 

Allied Powers, 599, 530, 535, 538 

America, discovery of, 14 

American Expeditionary Force, 534 

American Federation of Labor, 433, 436, 
437, 444 

American Flag, 120, 148 

American Weekly Mercury, 302 

Amherst, Gen. Jeffry, 81 

‘Anderson, Major Robert, 340 

André, Major John, 115 

Antifederalist party, 144, 157, 158 

Antislavery societies, 828, 331 

Antitrust Act, 421,423 

Appalachian barrier, 199-200 

Appt [ap oh ma’tuhks] Court House, 
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Administration, 


Apprentice system, 438 

Arabia, 5 

Argentina, 512, 516-518 
EE Richard, 387 
Armada, 39 

Armistice, 536 

Arnold, Benedict, 100, 109, 114 
Articles of Confederation, 133-137, 146 
Astor, John Jacob, 233 
Astronomy, 5, 7, 11 

Atkinson, F. W., 491 

Atlantic Cable, 278, 307 
Atlantic Charter, 552-553 
Atom bomb, 574, 582 

Attucks, Crispus, 95 

Austin, Stephen, 228 


Automobiles, 265-267; inventions, 368, 
369, 370-372; industry, 369-371, 372- 
374, 441—448 

Aviation, 369, 374-378 


Baker, Newton D., 533 

Baker Island, 494 

Balboa [bal boh'uh], Vasco de, 23 

Baldwin, Matthew, 286 

Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 284, 285 

Baltimore, Lord, 54; city, 284 

Bank of the United States, 166-167 

Barnard, Henry, 462 

Bataan, 568 

* Battle Hymn of the Republic," 334 

Battles: Ántietam, 355; Atlantic, 560—561; 
Bataan, 568, Bennington, 111-112; Buena 
Vista, 243; Bull Run, 353, 355; Bunker 
Hill, 98-99; Château Thierry, 536; 
Chippewa, 177; Concord, 97; Coral Sea, 
570; Gettysburg, 5-357; Lexington, 
97; Lundy’s Lane, 177; Manila Bay, 
478-479; Meuse-Argonne, 536; Midway 
Island, 570; Monmouth, 114; New Or- 
leans, 184; Oriskany, 111-112; St. 
Mihiel, 536; San Jacinto, 229; Saratoga, 
112-113; seca ae 176-177; York- 
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“ Big Three,” 555, 556 

Bill of Rights, 144-145, 150 

Bird Woman, 223-224 

Blaine, James G., 506 

Blockade, runners, 186; of Southern ports, 
349 

Bolivar, Simón [see mohn’ ‘sch lee’vahr], 
187, 505, 515 

Bolivia, 512 
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415; systems of, 287—291; transcontinen- 
tal, 290-291; usefulness of, 291-292; and 
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and Grangers, 415-416; and state legisla- 
tion, 415-416; and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 416-417 
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. Randolph, Edmund, 160 
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Representative government, 66—67 

Republican Party, 334, 346, 358-359 
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Revere, Paul, 97 

Revolutionary War, see War for Independ- 
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Rockefeller, John D., 419-420 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., and N.LR.A., 423; 
and N.R.A., 424; and New Deal, 428; and 
railroad strikes, 444; and National De- 
fense Council, 455; and relief, 458; and 
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519; and World War II, 546, 552, 553, 
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St. Clair, General, 162 

St. Leger, General, 110, 111 

St. Mihiel [safi mee’yel], Battle of, 536 
Samoa, 494 

Samoset [sam'oh set], 46 

Sandwich Islands, see Hawaiian Islands | 
San Francisco Conference, 579 

San Jacinto, Battle of, 229 

San Martín, José de, 187, 505, 515 

San Salvador, 14 

Santa Anna, 228, 229, 243 

Santa Fe Trail, 240 

Santa Maria, 18, 14 ‘ 
Santo Domingo, 509-510 

Savannah, 27 . 
Saratoga, Battle of, 112—113, 116 
Scalawags, 360 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 243 . 

Secession, 316, 318-819, 337, 338, 348 
Sectionalism, 315, 316-317 

Security Council, 580, 582 

Sedition Act, 316 
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Senate, 141, 146, 148, 156, 160 
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Sentinel of the Northwest, 303 

Sewall, Samuel, 320 

Seward, William H., 486—487, 488 

Sewing Machine, 394—395 
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Shays' Rebellion, 130 

Sherman, Roger, 105 

Sherman, Gen. William T., 851 

Sherman Antitrust Act, 421-423 

Shipbuilding, 278-280, 315 

Shoshone [sho’shohn] Indians, 223, 224 
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Sioux [soo] Indians, 223 

Sit-down strike, 437, 440 
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